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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Sacramento, September 15, 1918. 
Hon. William D. Stephens, 
Governor of California. 
•Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
State Board of Education including the reports of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the reports of the commissioners, and the report 
of the Public School Teachers' Retirement Salary Fund Board. 
Respectfully submitted. 

STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION, 
By Edward Hyatt, 

Secretarv. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To His Excellency, 

Governor William D. Stephens: 

We have the honor to submit herewith a review of the activities of 
the State Board of Education for the past biennial period, together 
with the reports of the commissioners of education and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

WAR ACTIVITIES OUTLINED. 

The entry of the United States into the great world war has imposed 
unusual obligations on all who are responsible for the administration 
of the public schools of the state and has developed remarkable oppor- 
tunities for patriotic service on the part of teachers and pupils. It 
has been the sincere and earnest purpose of the members of the State 
Board of Education, its commissioners and other employees to aid in 
the organization and direction of the war activities of the schools and 
to help make them effective mediums for patriotic work such as will 
help **win the war." 

The first patriotic literature issued by any department of the state 
government, following the declaration of war by America, was the **A11 
For America" bulletin sent out by this board to all teachers of the 
state and widely used in other ways for quickening the public con- 
science to a realization of the issues at stake and the obligations resting 
on America. The work inaugurated in this bulletin has been followed 
by devoting a large part of the space in the Blue Bulletin, issued quar- 
terly by the department of education, to suggestions and appeals for 
food conservation, food production, Red Cross work, Americanization, 
activity in the sale of thrift stamps and other forms of war work in 
which it is possible for the schools to engage. 

Commissioner Wood has edited and sent out to the high schools of 
the state a series of lessons on the causes of the war which have made 
a profound impression and undoubtedly accomplished an important 
work of education. Commissioner McNaught has been responsible for 
the preparation of another series of war lessons for the upper grades 
of the elementary schools which have carried an illuminating and help- 
ful message to the teachers, older pupils and parents. These publica- 
tions have been in great demand by patriotic organizations in the state 
for propaganda work outside the schools and we have been glad to make 
them available for this larger field of service. 

By co-operation with the National Security League arrangements were 
made to secure the services of one of the teachers of the San Jose Normal 
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School to supervise the work of instruction in patriotism in the ele- 
mentary schools ; and we hope it may be possible to enlist the services of 
other normal school instructors for this valuable form of field work. 

Our commissioners have shown themselves genuine leaders in patriot- 
ism and their services have been greatly in demand for various forms 
of war activity. 

Commissioner McNaught is a member of the national advisory com- 
mittee of the Junior Red Cross and was called to Washington to con 
suit with the Red Cross officials regarding the organization of chapters 
in the schools of this state. Her work in this connection has been ener- 
getic and tactful and has been greatly appreciated by the teachers and 
Red Cross officers. 

Commissioner Snyder has been rendering important service in direct- 
ing the organization of classes for the training of men needed for ship- 
building and other war industries and in working out plans under 
which the shop plants of many high schools of the state are utilized in 
the vacation period for the industrial training of selected men from the 
cantonments or men subject to call under the draft. This work devel- 
oped to such proportions as to make necessary the employment of 
J. C. Beswick as director of educational war activities, under the gen- 
eral oversight of Dr. Snyder. The school authorities have also been 
encouraged to use their doinestic science equipment in food demonstra- 
tions, especially in the matter of wheat substitutes. 

The urgent need of increased food production and the opportunity 
for service by pupils of the schools was recognized by this board from 
the time America entered the conflict, and we immediately took steps 
in co-operation with the state university, to organize the Boys Work- 
ing Reserve in California. A strong committee of school people was 
appointed by this board and Commissioner Wood has been the moving 
spirit in directing the work of this organization. The school garden 
movement has been encouraged and this has been helpful of good results 
in promoting the general ''back to the soil'' campaign. Of far greater 
importance, however, has been the work of older boys, and to a more 
limited extent of gjrls also, in the harvest fields, orchards and canneries. 
During the vacation period of 1917, the high school in one of the smaller 
cities of the state reported that nearly every one of its students, boys 
and girls, were employed during the summer and that they earned over 
$40,000. In several schools, 90 per cent of the boys and a large per- 
centage of the girls were employed in the cultivation, harvesting or 
packing of vegetables or fruit. In view of the shortage of farm labor, 
this service has been of tremendous value to the state, and these young 
people have been serving the country just as fully as though they had 
followed the drum beat or served in the trenches. 
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For the vacation period of the present year, the work of the Boys 
Reserve has been still more effectively organized and the contribution 
to the labor supply has been of increased importance. With few ex- 
ceptions, the girls have been employed near their homes, but many 
groups of city boys have been formed for work in the country. They 
have been accompanied by one or more teachers, and the Y. M. C. A. 
has co-operated with fine spirit in the matter of helping provide camp 
accommodations and furnishing leaders of high character to accompany 
the boys. 

This board was invested by the legislature with the power of declar- 
ing school vacations in order to facilitate the employment of school 
pupils for emergency work in harvesting crops, but, so far, we have not 
exercised this authority. Local adjustments have been made regarding 
vacations and the length of terms, which have helped meet conditions 
in agricultural communities, and these adjustments have been made 
without shortening the school year. 

The most recent step taken by the board as a bit of war service has 
been the organization of a traveling tractor school. Short courses will 
be given in all the leading agricultural counties of the state which 
should be of the highest value in extending a knowledge of the use of 
the tractor and enlarging the area devoted to the production of food. 
In all of these schools tractors of standard makes are used for demon- 
strations and teachers of practical knowledge give the instruction. 

By enlistment and draft a large number of young men from the junior 
colleges and the upper classes in the high schools have entered the 
service of their country and the patriotic ardor which inspires these 
young men to their sacrifice should be fostered. There is an added 
temptation, however, under war conditions to leave school to take up 
lucrative employment. This applies to young women as well as to 
young men. It has been our policy to discourage this tendency and 
to stress the importance of holding just as many of our young people in 
school as possible. The problems of after war conditions will demand 
men and women of adequate training; and it is a mistake to yield to 
the glamour of '*easy money" when that involves the sacrifice of the 
education which is essential to a well-rounded development. 

We have adopted as a slogan to be used on all printed matter sent 
out by the State Board of Education the phrase ''War Until Victory,'' 
and we trust that the psychological effect on the teachers of the state 
by having this constantly before them will be helpful in keeping thejri 
**up to speed'* in their war activities. 

Acting under the authority conferred upon us by law in the matter 
of the listing of high school textbooks and the approval of courses of 
study for the high schools, we have eliminated the study of German 
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from the high schools of the state. This step has been taken as a war 
measure and we feel that we have been fully justified in the internment, 
at least for the duration of the war, of this "alien enemy" language. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that the high school texts in German 
were being used in an insidious manner for purposes of German prop- 
aganda. Whatever may be the occasion for the study of German in 
our public schools after the war is over, for literary or commercial 
reasons, it does not seem either logical or patriotic at the present time 
to continue instruction in a language that disseminates the ideals of 
autocracy, brutality and hatred. 

We have revised the state series of music books and eliminated all 
German songs. This action was taken after a conference with the state 
council of defense and with the specific approval of that body. 

A careful review has been made by a committee of the leading 
teachers of history in the state of the high school texts in history ; and 
aU that were found tainted with the propaganda of German **kultur'' 
have been striken from the approved list of texts. 

We are of the opinion that in this crisis in the history of the world 
when America has solemnly dedicated itself to the task of destroying 
the world menace of Prussian autocracy, the people of California are 
in no mood to permit the children in our schools to use any texts which 
in some form, subtle or avowed, are made the medium of excuses for 
German methods and glorification of German ideals. 

LOYALTY OF TEACHERS. 
We desire to pay a tribute to the loyalty and patriotism of the 
teachers of California. They have responded to the requests for special 
instruction in patriotism and for appeals for co-operation in food con- 
servation. Red Cross work, Thrift Stamp and Liberty Loan campaigns, 
Y. M. C. A. drives and other forms of war activity with a degree of 
cheerfulness and zeal that has been most gratifying. It is a remarkable 
fact that there has not been filed with the State Board of Education a 
single charge against a teacher, requesting the revocation of teaching 
credentials on the ground of disloyalty. We know of only two cases 
where normal school credentials have been revoked for this cause and 
there have come to our attention less than a dozen instances where 
teachers have been dismissed because of criticisms regarding their 
loyalty. When we remember that there are now over 18,000 teachers 
employed in the public schools of the state, this is a record of which 
California may well be proud. 

SMITH-HUGHES LAW. 

The state entered upon an interesting experiment when the legislature 
at the session of 1917 accepted the provisions of the federal law, known 
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as the Smith-Hughes Act, for the promotion of vocational education. 
Under this arrangement the state co-operates with the federal govern- 
ment on a *' fifty-fifty'' basis in the aid of education in agriculture, 
industrial subjects and domestic science. The administration of the 
law was placed in the hands of this board and the details of the work 
have naturally fallen under the administration of the Commissioner of 
Vocational Education. Commissioner Snyder in his biennial report 
gives a most interesting review of the operations of the law and the 
facts which he cites regarding increased interest in vocational training 
on the part of adults or young people who had dropped out of school, 
constitute a strong argument in favor of the plan. We have been 
conservative in the accreditation of schools for the aid made possible 
under the provisions of the act and have used for the first fiscal year 
of the biennial period only about half the funds available. For the 
past year 11 schools have been accredited in agriculture and 14 in 
trades, industries and household economics. The law is, however, acting 
as a powerful stimulus to vocational education, and for the coming 
year, a larger part of the fund appropriated will no doubt be required 
to compensate schools which have availed themselves of its opportunities. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK LAW. 

The last session of the legislature made a new departure in the matter 
of high school textbooks by providing that they may be furnished by the 
high school district free to high school pupils up to 1920, and must be 
so furnished after that date. The law provided for tenders to the State 
Board of Education by the publishers guaranteeing a uniform price 
throughout the state and placed upon this board the responsibility of 
listing the texts which the districts are authorized to purchase. The 
work of review and adoption and the execution of contracts with the 
publishers proved a task of no small magnitude and it has been accom- 
plished under direction of Commissioner Wood in a highly efficient 
manner. The list of authorized texts has been reduced from 1196 to 
416. This tends towards a reasonable degree of uniformity while allow- 
ing latitude for the meeting of local conditions and the development of 
courses of study which give opportunity for broad training. On the 
financial side the results have been most gratifying. Under the system 
of competitive bids and the opportunities for sale in larger quantities 
w^hich are guaranteed by the contracts, the publishers cut the prices 
which have generally prevailed so that the total estimated saving to the 
parents of the state will be not less than $100,000 per year. The law 
was recognized as an experiment, but the educational and financial 
advantages which are marking its administration, should commend to 
the legislature the sound policy of its continuance. 
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As the contracts expire, a careful review will be made of the compara- 
tive merits of texts in various subjects, as demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of the high schools using them, and we shall hope to make further 
reductions in the number of the texts listed. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The compulsory physical education law passed by the last legislature 
has the cordial approval of this board. Much was done by the summer 
schools of the normals and universities during the past summer to 
improve the preparation of teachers for this field of work, and the per- 
manent work in those institutions will be much strengthened the coming 
year. The manual prepared by the supervisor of physical education is 
now in the hands of the teachers and the work of supervision will be 
well organized during the present school year. 

The law is fraught with great possibilities as affecting the physical 
and moral well-being of the boys and girls of the state, and it is our aim 
to administer it in a sympathetic and scientific manner that will utilize 
all its possibilities for efiScient manhood and womanhood. If the work 
of this department for the next two years is to be conducted on an ade- 
quate scale, a considerably larger appropriation than was made in 1917 
will be necessary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS. 
In response to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 23 adopted by the 
last session of the legislature, a very thorough investigation has been 
made under the direction of this board regarding the supplementary 
textbooks in use in the various counties of the state. A copy of this 
report is forwarded herewith and the same will be submitted to the 
legislature. The resolution asked for information and not for sugges- 
tions and we have therefore undertaken to do nothing more than submit 
the facts. Inferences and deductions are left to the legislative com- 
mittees. The report, however, does suggest that a remarkably rich 
store of supplementary material is provided for broadening the 
knowledge which the children in the elementary schools of the state 
receive from the regular textbooks supplied free by the state. Another 
fact stands out prominently, and that is the wide range of prices paid 
for the same books by different districts. 

TEXTBOOK ADOPTIONS. 

During the biennial period, elementary textbooks in music have been 
added to the list of texts in use in the schools and new texts have been 
adopted in language and spelling. These adoptions have been based 
on very thorough and careful investigation by educational experts and 
we believe the new texts will strengthen the efficiency of the schools in 
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the subjects named. Inve^stigatioiis are now in progress on the texts in 
civics and arithmetic. 

ADMINISTRATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The action of the legislature of 1915 in giving the State Board of 
Education certain administrative powers over the normal schools of the 
state was viewed with apprehension in some quarters, but our conviction 
is that the present sentiment throughout the state is that a unified 
administration and a reasonable standardization have tended to progress 
and efficiency. It is at least an interesting fact that the outline plan 
adopted by this board for a course of study for normal students, 
covering the high school period as well as the* normal course, has been 
accepted as the standard in several progressive Eastern States. 

At the annual conference between the normal school presidents and 
the state board and its commissioners held in April of this year, a 
decidedly advanced step was taken in normal school administration. 
With the full consent and approval of the normal school representatives, 
the state board passed an order to make the normal courses in all the 
normal schools of the state training teachers for regular elementary 
school work three years instead of two. This plan will go into effect 
with the opening of the school year 1920. The result will be a great 
enrichment of the normal course, enlarged opportunities for preparation 
to meet the demands for instruction in physical education and in other 
special subjects, such as music and agriculture, and more adequate 
opportunities for practice teaching. 

This action will be supplemented by a revision of the list of accredited 
normal schools outside the state, cutting off all those that do not meet 
the California standard* of a three year course. 

We are confident that the result of this step will ensure the ele- 
mentary schools of the state a force of teachers from the normal schools 
whose training meets the requirements of the most advanced educational 
thought. 

LOS ANGELES OFFICE. 

Under provisions made by the last session of the legislature, the 
Los Angeles office of the state board has been kept open regularly two 
or three days a week and Mrs, Barnum, vice president of the board, 
has been on duty there. A systematic plan has been worked out for 
monthly visits to the office by the commissioners in turn, and at the 
time of their visits, the president of the board spends an entire day at 
the office. These arrangements have made possible a large number of 
important conferences and hearings on educational matters attended 
not only by teachers but superintendents, representatives of normal 
schools and universities and others interested in educational problems. 
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The convenience of this service to the people of southern California, 
v^ho are 500 miles from th(» capital, has been greatly appreciated. 

ACTIVITIES OF COMMISSIONERS. 

We desire to express our gratification regarding frequent expressions 
of appreciation and approval which come to us regarding the work of 
our commissioners of education and other members of the administra- 
tive force of the board. Commissioner Wood was honored last summer 
by a position on the summer school faculty of Columbia University and 
he carried to the students there an inspiring message of the advance 
of California in the field of education. Commissioner Snyder has been 
highly complimented by the federal authorities for his good work in 
shaping the plan for California's participation in the benefits of the 
Smith-Hughes Act — in fact, California's program has been accepted as 
the best submitted by any state taking advantage of the law^ and is being 
used as a model by several others. Commissioner McNaught has been 
made a member of the highly important commission on * ' The Reorgan- 
ization of Elementary Education" appointed bj- the National Educa- 
tion Association, and her work in the educational reviews and inspira- 
tional campaigns conducted in several counties of the state has been 
most warmly commended to us by the people of those counties. The 
demand outside the state, for the various bulletins prepared by our com- 
missioners and the words of praise regarding them by educational 
experts of national reputation has been most gratifying. The bulletin 
entitled ** Suggestions for the Teaching of Good Manners in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, ' ' prepared by Commissioner McNaught, has been 
republished by the federal bureau of education and given wide circula- 
tion in America and other English speaking countries. 

Mr. Lillard, director of agricultural education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act; Miss Murchie, filling a similar position in the domestic 
science field under the same law; Mr. Beswick, director of war work 
under this act ; Messrs. Jacobs and Galbraith in charge of the teacher- 
training classes in vocational education provided for by this law; Mr. 
Hetherington, supervisor of physical education, and his assistants, Miss 
Van Hagen and Mr. Nash, are all making good in their responsible posi- 
tions and the state is to be congratulated on securing their services. 

The illness of State Superintendent Hyatt for the past year and more 
has put the usual responsibilities of secretary of the board upon our 
chief clerk, C. S. Pixley, and we desire to testify to the efficient manner 
in which these added duties have been performed. 

RETIREMENT SALARY LAW. 

The review of the condition of the retirement salary fund which has 
been prepared by the committee on investments of the board appears 
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elsewhere and will be found of f^eneral interest. The fund on interest 
has grown within the period of less than five years, sinee the law went 
into effect, until the total approximates $1,000,000, all invested in securi- 
ties approved by the State Controller and Hoard of Control and including 
Liberty Bonds. The pay roll of annuitants has grown to over $250,000 
a year; and while its increase has not been as large as anticipated — 
as many teachers who are eligible to retire, prefer to continue in service 
for several years after completing the thirty-year period which makes 
them eligible to retirement — the amount now being paid out annually 
considerably exceeds the contributions of the teachers and suggests the 
wisdom of a careful experting of the system. This work we have 
arranged to have done by the actuarial department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; and a report will be made to this 
board before the legislature meets. On the findings of the experts who 
are reviewing the system, we shall base any suggestions for changes in 
the law which it seems important to make at this time. The limited 
time in which the law" has been in force makes it impossible to reach 
deductions which would be possible to make after longer experience, 
but we feel certain that the review which is being made will be of very 
great value in suggesting changes that may be necessary or desirable 
to safeguard the system and ensure to the teachers of the state who 
retire in years to come th§ prompt and full payment of their annuities. 

REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 

The present war has emphasized the imperative importance of 
efficiency and economy. In education as in other lines of activity, we 
are face to face with the necessity of eliminating nonessentials and 
organizing along lines that will bring the best results in the present 
crisis. The war has brought new problems for the schools and after 
war conditions will force others upon us. This situation was discuss(?d 
frankly at the recent annual meeting between the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the normal school presidents ; and as a result of that discus- 
sion, w^e named a committee of twenty-one of the leading educators of 
the state, including our commissioners, on the reorganization of the 
school system of the state. They all accepted and have entered upon 
their work with a genuine spirit of service. They hope to make a 
report to the State Board of Education before the meeting of the legis- 
lature that will embody important recommendations for the elimina- 
tion of waste, for increasing the efficiency of school administration 
and for organizing our courses of study in a way more adequately to 
meet the problems of war times. We believe these people are under- 
taking a work that is fraught with the highest importance and full of 
possibilities of improvement in the school system of the state. Our 
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recommendations to the legislature regarding school legislation will 
be largely based on this report. 

GROWTH OF DEPARTMENT. 

When the present State Board of Education completed its organiza- 
tion in September, 1913, the office force consisted of the three commis- 
sioners of education, a chief clerk and one stenographer. There are 
now twenty-five persons employed in the necessary work of the board. 
Of these, eleven, including the commissioners, are filling responsible 
administrative or expert pasitions. Including the office force of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, there are thirty-three peo- 
ple employed in the department and fourteen of these are in positions 
of administrative responsibility. 

It is easily possible to jump at the conclusion that this growth has 
been deliberately fostered in order to *'make jobs'' for people and that 
here is a *' horrible example" of another ''state commission'' which 
should be greatly curtailed or entirely abolished in the interest of 
economy. As a matter of fact, however, the development of the depart- 
ment has been due entirely to the natural growth of the schools of the 
state, to new duties and responsibilities which the legislature has placed 
on the State Board of Education and to activities which have been 
made imperative by war conditions and in many instances have been 
virtually demanded by the national government. 

The increase in the enrollment of the schools of the state even during 
the life of the present state board has been phenomenal. In 1913, there 
were 58,078 high school pupils enrolled and in 1917, 112,684. In 1913, 
there were 377,943 elementarv pupils enrolled and in 1917, 428,384. 

The retirement salary department has grown to the point where this 
board is responsible in the matter of investments alone for over 
$1,000,000 and the annual pay roll of annuitants is over $250,000. 

The legislature in the last two sessions has created extensive machinery 
for the operation of the Smith-Ilughes Act for the promotion of voca- 
tional education and made this board responsible for its administration. 
It has created a department of physical education, under our direction. 
It has made the State Board of Education responsible for all certifica- 
tion in special subjects (work formerly handled by the county boards 
of education). It has passed a free high school textbook act, which 
places heavy responsibilitias of approval and contracts with publishers 
upon this board. It has given this board jurisdiction over the normal 
schools of the state. We did not seek these added responsibilities, but 
they were placed upon us, largely by action of the people of the state as 
represented in the legislature, and machinery for their efficient perform- 
ance has been necessary. 
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ECONOMY ENFORCED. 

We have made a number of important appointments during the past 
year, but these positions have all been created under specific legislative 
requirement or by direction of the federal board for vocational educa- 
tion with which we co-operate in the administration of the Smith- 
Hughes law for the promotion of vocational education. So far as it is 
possible for us to control the situation in this joint administration, we 
have sought to hold down expenditures and, as previously stated, over 
half of the appropriation for the first year has not been expended and 
goes back into the state and federal treasuries. 

In the choice of employees, efficiency for the particular work to be 
done has been the only test applied ; and the best expert advice possible 
has been secured in the choice of men and women for high administra- 
tive positions. The necessity for war economy has been kept constantly 
in view ; but we have not felt justified in curtailing activities which are 
essential to the development of the schools of the state and their efficient 
organization as a part of the great national movement to * * win the war. ' ' 

Ever since you assumed the duties of governor, the board has been 
operating with five members instead of seven, two vacancies on the 
board not having been filled. This has worked a measure of economy 
which has met with your cordial approval. If this plan is to be made 
permanent, the law should be amended so as definitely to provide for a 
board of five members, with three members as a quorum. 

Our board now acts really in four distinct capacities : State Board of 
Education, Teachers' Retirement Salary Fund Board, Joint Normal 
Board, and Vocational Education Board (under federal authority). 
It is inevitable that the time required both in board sessions and in 
personal work between meetings is much more extensive than was con- 
templated when the board was originally formed. 

It is obvious that more complete co-ordination of the State Board of 
Education and the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion would tend to economy and efficiency. The legislature provided 
for a new State Board of Education apparently without taking into 
account its adjustment to the existing machinery of the State Superin- 
tendent's office. This, however, is a situation that can be changed only 
by legislation and we merely call attention to the condition as one that 
may well be considered by the legislature. 
Respectfully submitted. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
By E. P. Clarke, 
President. 
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REPORT OF TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE. 



To the State Board of Education : 

In the last biennial report of the textbook committee of the State 
Board of Education, the method of bidding, examining, and contracting 
for, textbooks, and the principles guiding the state board in its decisions, 
were explained in more or less detail. A new policy was then in the 
making which is now an established procedure. During 1915-16 the 
present state board made its first adoption of textbooks to replace in 
the California State Series, the old readers, histories, and writing books 
on which contracts then had expired. It is, therefore, not necessary 
now to repeat what was there explained in detail. The wisdom of the 
state board in placing its competitions beyond the danger of manipula- 
tion, and in standing for the principle of book quality above book price, 
has been rewarded by an absence of criticism and by a cordial reception 
from the school authorities and teachers of the state of the new books. 

The accompanying table shows the texts selected by the board in the 
last two biennial periods. The board is now advertising for bids for 
arithmetics with the intention of securing a practical text from which 
all deadwood of useless formula or method will have been eliminated. 
Although contracts have also expired on advanced histories and 
geographies, the state board will not attempt to obtain new books until 
European conditions have become stable enough so that a government 
or a boundary established today will not be changed tomorrow. The 
textbook contracts now in effect are listed in the following table : 
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Present Contracts With Publishers. 



American Book Oompany-- 

McMaster's Brief History of the United States.. 

McOlyiDonds & Jones Essentials in Arithmetic. 

McOymondF & Jones Elementary Arithmetic 

D. O. Heath & Company— 
Dunn's Community and the Citizen (Civi'-s) 

The Macmillan Company- 
Chancellor's Speller (two books) 

•Tarr & McMurry Introductory Geography 

Tarr & McMurry Advanced Geography 

Rand, McNally & Oompany— 

Holton Curry Third Reader 

Mace's Beginners' History 

Row, Peterson & Company- 
Primer (Beading-Literature Serl':s) 

First Reader (Reading-Literature Series). 

Second Reader (Reading-Literature S?ri?8) 

Silver, Burdett & Company- 
Fourth Reader (Progressive Series) 

Fifth Reader (Progressive Scries) 

Guide Book to English (Book 1)..- _ 

Guide Book to English (Book 2) 

State of California- 
Sixth Reader (Literature Readers) 

Seventh Reader (Literature Readers) 

Eighth Reader (Literature Readers) 

World Book Oompany— 
Primer of Hygiene 

Zaner & Bloser Oompany— 
Zaner Method Writing (eight books) 

Row, Peterson & Company— * 

Work and Play with Language .' 

Studies in English (Book 1) 

Studies In English (Book 2) 

Silver, Burdett & Company- 
Progressive Music Series (Book 1) 

Progressive Music Series (Book 2). 

Progressive Music Series (Book 3) 

Teachers' Manual, Progressive Music Series (Volume 1). 
Teachers' Manual, Progressive Music Series (Volume 2). 
Teachers' Manual, Progressive Music Series (Volume 3). 

State of Oalifomla— 

Speller (Book !)*_ 

Speller (Book 2)* - 

Speller (Book 3)*- .: 






$0.15 , Jan. 
.00 ' July 
.0525 I July 1 



.018 
.054 
.06 

.065 
.095 
.0675 
.00 



.06 



.125 ' Jan. 1; 

.025 ' July 1 

.09 July 1 

.15 July 1 

.0675 July 1 

.08 July 1 



July 1 

July 1, 

July 1 

July 1 

July 1, 

July 1, 

July 1, 

July 1, 

July 1 

July 1, 

July 1 



July 1, 1920 



1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 

1911 
1916 
1916 

1921 
1920 

1920 
1920 
1920 

1922 
1922 
1C16 
igi6 

1920 
19^0 
1920 

li)21 



.08 


July 




1922 


07 


July 




1922 


.08 


July 




1922 


25 


July 




1922 


25 


July 




1922 


.25 


July 




1922 



#Adoptlons made; contract not drawn. 

♦Publishers' rights for California purchased outright. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN MUSIC. 

Recent events in the history of the world have proved beyond doubt 
the practical as well as the cultural power of music. Indeed, had all 
music been eliminated from the life of our soldiers and our home- 
dwelling citizens during the past year and a half, it might well be 
questioned whether American fighting would have been as ejffeetive or 
American endurance and patriotic fervor have been as strong. Music 
has done its part in helping to win the war ; it has cheered, strengthened 
and comforted our people throughout the land and over the seas. 
Music- will always continue to do its part in life issues. We are, there- 
fore, especially gratified that our California schools have been provided 
with a series of textbooks in music including manuals of instruction 
for the teachers. 

This achievement has not been made easily. From the beginning the 
path of the State Board of Education in this direction seemed to be 
strewn with obstacles. In 1915 bids having been called for and sub- 
mitted, the board chose from among the submitted texts the Progressive 
Music Series. Not until 1917, however, could the books be regularly 
adopted owing to the fact that the law did not permit the printing and 
distributing of free textbooks in music. 

Even after adoption they were not immediately distributed because 
some of the selections were credited to Germany, a nation with whom 
we were then at war. The elimination of this German creditation is 
treated elsewhere in this report. However, these eliminations fortun- 
ately proved to be no serious handicap to the use of the books and they 
are being distributed as rapidly as possible. 

While these various obstacles concerning the adoption and distribu- 
ti(m of textbooks in music have delayed their introduction into tlie 
schools, great satisfaction concerning the choice of the State Board of 
Education has been expressed by teachers of music from all parts of 
tlie state. No other selection could have been so well received. 

Rendering valuable service in all the schools these textbooks in music 
are hailed with special delight by teachers, children and communities of 
rural districts, hundreds of which have been unable to have music books 
of any kind until this provision was made. 

LANGUAGE BOOKS. 

In Jiily, 1917, the State Board of Education selected from books 
submitted by i\\o publishers the series entitled ''Studies in English" 
by Robbins and Row. This series, while not meeting every retjuirement 
desirable for the California schools, was far superior to any other books 
submitted. With certain modifications which the publishers are mak- 
ing the books will be, not only generally, but also locally, fitted for use. 
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California eonditious of life are unique and, in printing state text- 
books, we are ever mindful that these conditions, so far as possible, must 
be considered. 

The series provides books for children from the third to the eighth 
grade, inclusive. It calls special attention to and demonstrates the 
following points : The experiences of children are appealed to, emphasis 
is placed on freedom and spontaneity of expression (both oral and 
written), good literature is provided, formal grammar is not taught too 
early, nor is the teaching of too much grammar attempted. The 
elimination of technicalities of formal grammar gives time for the link- 
ing of work in English with the life interests of the child, thus making 
school work real and vital rather than artificial and non-essential. 

SPELLING TEXTBOOKS. 

In 1917 the State Board of Education ordered a revision of a state 
trial textbook in spelling which had been printed and distributed to 
the teachers of the state for suggestions and criticisms. 

Dr. Grace Fernald, director of the psychological laboratory at the 
Los Angeles State Normal School, who had made an extensive study of 
the problem of spelling for several years, was chosen to make the revis- 
ion and prepare a teacher *s manual to accompany the spelling books. 

All the words for the new spellers were selected from carefully 
compiled lists of words actually used by children in their spontaneous 
written work. Over a million and a half words were tabulated from 
the compositions of California school children and the resulting list 
compared with similar experimental lists used in other states. Those 
words occurring with a certain degree of frequency were selected for 
the spellers. Thus the word lists for each grade contain only those 
words commonly used by children of a given age. In this way words 
will be taught at the particular time when the children naturally desire 
to use them in their written expression, so that daily use will fix the 
correct spelling of the words studied. 

With the consent of the Russell Sage Foundation the thousand words 
of the Ayres list were incorporated in our books in such a way that 
these words could be easily identified. 

The total list in the grade spellers consists of 2750 words. The 
spelling books will therefore be small and comparatively inexpensive, 
and children will be spared the task of learning to spell thousands of 
words they may never have occasion to use. 

In addition to the words in the spelling book, directions are given for 
the development of an individual word list by each child. Beyond tlie 
nucleus of common words children's vocabularies will differ with their 
interests. Children who are properly taught will know how to learn 
new^ words they wish to use and in the present plan will be expected to 
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develop a spelling book of their own in each grade, and to })e responsible 
for all words they write, no matter what the subject may be. 

In addition to the two books for the grades from the second to the 
seventh, a third book is furnished for special subjects. This book is 
designed particularly for the grades above the seventh. It contains 
special lists in geography, history, manual training and other special 
subjects, and also an alphabetical list of all the words in the earlier 
books. 

Dr. Fernald has written a teacher's manual which accompanies the 
spelling books and sets forth clearly the principles underlying the 
method of teaching spelling — a method which has been practically tested 
out in her laboratory throughout a period of years. 

In these experiments over four hundred very poor spellers, including 
elementary and high school children, normal school students, teachers 
and instructors in colleges have been taught to spell. Many hundreds 
of children in schools, under the instruction of teachers using the 
method, have also demonstrated its eflficiency. 

We have reason to believe, therefore, that California in its new series 
of textbooks and teacher's manual is offering not only the best material 
available for spelling, but also the best method in the United States 
for its teaching. 

CIVIC PROBLEM. 

In the last biennial report the textbook committee made certain 
recommendations concerning the adoption of a textbook in civics for 
use in the elementary schools. In accordance with the recommendation 
of the committee, a call for bids was duly published and manuscripts 
and texts were submitted. After thorough investigation the board 
decided to postpone all action looking toward the adoption of a textbook 
in civics until after the clase of the war. This action was taken in view 
of the fact that the governmental machinery of our country was chang- 
ing very rapidly during the war period. 

The board directed the commissioners to prepare a series of bulletins 
dealing with governmental changes and new duties of citizenship arising 
out of war conditions. A series of bulletins edited by the Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools was know^n as *^War Citizenship Lessons for 
Elementary Schools." The bulletins w^ere published as a supplement 
to the state textbook in civics and were distributed to all of the ele- 
mentary schools of the state. 

The Commissioner of Secondary Schools issued a series of three 
bulletins entitled ^^The War and America." Part I dealt with the 
historical background of the war, Part II with problems of food, finance 
and clothing, and Part III with government and schools in war times. 
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These bulletins were prepared by ]\rr. R. L. A>shley of Pasadena High 
School, in co-operation with IMiss Grace Fisher, head of the Department 
of Home Economics, of that school, and ]Mr. C-. Yj. (,'arter, head of the 
Department of Agriculture. Over 100,000 l)ulletins were distributed. 
These were studied by practically all of the high school students of 
California and used as a basis for recitation. The lessons have been 
deemed so valuable that they are now being printed by a publishing 
house to be sent to pupils of other states. 

The committee recommends that the board continue the issuance of 
such bulletins from time to time so that the work in civics may be 
kept thoroughly up to date. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS. 

On acocunt of war conditions which affected both labor and material, 
the State Board of Education has had to contend with constantly 
increasing cost and delay in the publication of its books. Large orders 
for readers and music books are now held up awaiting manufacturing 
facilities. The schools will have to make the best of any shortage which 
may occur by using old or supplemental books until the restoration of 
peace brings about more normal conditions. School authorities may 
rest assured that no unnecessary delays will be allowed to deprive 
them of their required supply of state textbooks. No attempt will be 
made in this report to compare past and present costs because the almost 
daily changes in prices of materials would make such a comparison 
futile. However, it is a fact that the war time cost of reprints of old 
books and the heavy drain which inevitably results from the introduc- 
tion of new books, when sufficient quantities must be manufactured to 
replace all old ones in use, practically will exhaust the free textbook 
fund and an extraordinarily heavy appropriation will be required from 
the legislature of 1919, to maintain the system during the next two- 
year period. Heretofore a large balance has been carried over — on 
June 30, 1916, being approximately $350,000 — and hence two years ago 
the legislature was required to appropriate only $150,000 to provide a 
maximum fund of $500,000. On June 30, 1918, the balance was down 
to $291,000 and on November 1, 1918, was reduced to $180,000, while 
orders then in the State Printer ^s office would use up this remainder 
by June 30, 1919. 

The textbook committee, therefore, recommends that the legislature 
appropriate not less than $500,000 for the two-year period from July 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1921. The situation of the fund may be deter- 
mined in more detail from a study of the table of expense reproduced 
herewith. 
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Free Textbooks Fund. 

Expenditurca. 

Sixty-eiKbth Sbctjr-nlntU 

fiscal year fiscal year 

Printing re-editions $54,333 98 $52,684 12 

Printing new editions 29,568 22 28,915 08 

Royalties 37,167 78 33,460 37 

Freight and postage 4,360 69 4,242 67 

Salaries 710 00 522 09 

Miscellaneous 69 60 277 20 

$126,219 27 $120,101 48 
Receipts. 

Appropriation $150,000 00 

Balance $374,679 91 256,325 42 

Sales 7,078 10 5,472 94 

Refunds 786 68 4 80 

Total $382,544 69 $411,803 16 

Less disbursements 126,219 27 120,101 48 

Balance $256,325 42 $291,701 68 

PRO-GERMANISM IN STATE SERIES TEXTBOOKS. 

One of the most difficult problems with which the State Board of 
Education has had to deal during the la^it year has been the elimination 
of German propaganda and influences from school books used in Cali- 
fornia. Discoveries of attempts to Germanize school systems and books 
in certain parts of the middle west and northwestern United States led 
the state board and the commissioners to start an investigation in 
California. 

Fortunately the German influences in the state serias books were con- 
fined to a few selections in some of the readers and to a number of songs 
from the German in the state series music books. Certain eliminations 
have been made in the readers based upon a report from a committee of 
teachers of the Los Angeles school department. 

The eliminations in the music books w^ere made by a committee of the 
state board after a conference with the State Counsel of Defense and the 
following explanation was prepared and inserted in all music books 
which it was found necessary to mutilate : 

Explanation of Eliminations. 

In 1915 the State Board of Education called for bids on a series of music 
books for free texts in California public schools. The competition was won by 
the Progressive Music Series, but on account of an ambiguity in existing laws 
relative to state publication of free textbooks, the state board found it advisable 
to have the law clarified before final adoption and printing. The necessary 
changes were made by the legislature of 1917, and the state board thereupon 
awarded a contract for the books to Silver, Burdette & Company and commenced 
printing the series for use in the schools by the fall term of 1918. 

During the period covered by these transactions, the United States, which 
was a neutral nation in 1915 when the music books were adopted, had become 
a belligerent nation in 1918 when their publication was finished, and songs in 
the books credited to German sources, which passed without adverse comment 
in 1915, had, with the growth of patriotic fervor on the part of our people and 
our realization of the spread of insidious German propaganda, became objection- 
able in 1918. While in the case of music, whose voice is universal, there can 
})e no thought of evil, the psychological effect on the children of the appearance 
in their music books of several songs designated as "German Folk Songs," or 
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sougs "From the German." was not ponsidored ^jood. and the State Board of 
Education was faced with the problem of elimiuatiuj!: such s<m{j:s from 2oO,tKX) 
books already printed, or totally dostroyinjr this lar^e amount of i>roperty, and 
reprinting it properly expurgated. The state board decided to lay the matter 
before the State Council of lX»fense, and after full discussion the following 
resolution was adoptwl ratifying the suggestion of the state board for the 
elimination of German credited songs : 

"The executive committee of the State Council of Defense hereby 
approves the action of the State Board of Education in the elimination 
from the state music series of textbooks the songs designated as German 
Folk Songs and Songs from the German." 

Therefore, following out the terms of agreement contained in the above reso- 
lution, the State Board of Erlucntion has removed from Book songs on 

the following pages: 

(Here was inserted a list of page numbers.) 

This process has necessarily eliminated some unobjectionable songs appearing 
on opposite sides of leaves cut out. and has left an occasional line or two of 
music on pages immediately following those removed, which it will not be 
possible to utilize in study. However, the Iwoks as they are will permit the 
uninterrupted teaching of graded music in the public schools of California, arid 
at as early a date as possible the State Board of Education will substitute a new 
edition. 

PRO-GERMANISM IN HISTORIES. 

The state board found an astonishing amount of German material in 
many supplemental school books, and particularly vicious propaganda in 
several school histories. 

In the spring of 1918 the State Board of Education ordered an 
investigation of textbooks in European and American History in use in 
the high schools of this state, the aim being to determine whether any 
of such textbooks were objectionable on the ground of being pro-German 
in tendency or on the ground of containing matter lilcely to be offensive 
to nations associated with America in the present war. 

Under authority conferred by the board, the Commissioner of Second- 
ary Schools appointed the following committee to make the investigation : 
Professors E. D. Adams and A. B. Show of Stanford University, Pro- 
fessors Wm. A. Morris and E. I. McCormac of University of California, 
and Mr. Wm. John Cooper, superintendent of schools. Piedmont. The 
committee made its report, containing certain specific criticisms of his- 
tory textbooks, and publishers have been informed of these criticisms 
with the request that future editions be revised to meet them. 

The board struck from the official list of high school textboolis the 
following texts : Botsford^ Brief History of the World ; Myers^ Medieval 
and Modern History; and Myers, General History. It also struck from 
the list Robinson's ^ledieval and Modern Times, edition of 1916, but 
substituted therefor Robinson, ]\Iedieval and Modern Times, with Sup- 
plement, Edition of 1918. This substitution was allowed only on 
condition that certain specific changes in the revised edition of 1918 be 
made. 

In addition the board struck from the list Robinson and Beard, Out- 
lines of European History, Part II, wdth the understanding that the 
revised edition of such book woiild be listed only upon receipt of a i 
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favorable report thereon from the eouunittee of expert readers. The 
revised edition hfis been duly siibniitt(»d and approved by the expert 
readers and is therefore available for adoption at present. 

GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN SUPPLEMENTAL BOOKS. 

At a meeting of the State Board of Education at the close of the fiscal 
year the state commissioners of schools were instructed to enlist the 
co-operation of city and county boards of education in an effort to 
protect the children of the public schools of the state from sugg:estions 
which might come to them by means of the presence of articles of Ger- 
man significance and influence in any books used in the schools. 

In accordance with that instruction a circular letter was sent to 
every county and city board of education asking that a careful examina- 
tion be made of all books used in the schools, arid that a report of 
findings be made to the State Board of Education to the end that no 
covert German influence might reach our children through this source, 
and that we might have one hundred per cent Americanism in the 
schools of California. 

In order that this matter might be brought to the attention of school 
patrons as well as school officials it was suggested that publicity be 
given in the newspapers to this request of the State Board of Education. 
So many are the supplementary books used in the schools that it will be 
some time before we can hope to have them all censored. So far only 
five books have been reported. The. fact, however, that our books may 
contain what might w(41 be designed as poisonous thought is now 
clearly before the teaching body of the state. That kind of thought 
will not be likely to find place again in books used in California, for 
every one is now on the alert. 

Another and even more valuable lesson has been learned. It is ex- 
pressed in a letter, w^ritten by a California supervisor of teachers, as 
follows : 

''It seems to me that the vital lesson to learn is this: not how bad 
the Germans are, but how very silly we were to be deceived by their 
camouflage and to take them at their estimate of themselves. Surely 
no nation ever needed so much as our own to be educated along the lines 
of forming just estimates for themselves and also in having some sort 
of confidence in their estimates. * * * i rather think, in the future, we 
shall demand somewhat more in the way of evidence of genuineness 
before we sing the praises of any nation quite so loud as in the case of 
Germany ! ' ' 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON TEXTBOOKS. 
Chas. a. Whitmore, Chairman. 
Mrs. 0. SiiEPARD Barnum. 
Mrs. Agnes Ray. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 



To the Ho7iorahle State Board of Educatwn: 

At the present writing the most distinctive movement in education 
not only in California but throughout the United States wherever the 
problems of elementary and high school academic instruction are well 
solved, is along the line of practical, direct to life education for the 
youth of high school age. For some time there has been a tendency to 
break away from the solid academic character of secondary education 
and while leaving ample opportunity for the 10 per cent of students 
who will attend higher institutions of learning to prepare to meet 
entrance requirements, yet giving more adequate attention to the needs 
of the 90 per cent of students whose education must end with the com- 
pletion of the high school course. This revolution is practically 
completed in California where nearly every high school has its courses 
in commercial and domestic arts, manual training and mechanical arts, 
agriculture and school gardening. 

This instruction, however, with very few exceptions, is purely pre- 
vocational, and while of higher value than much strictly academic 
instruction to the student who is to become an artisan upon completing 
his high school course, still falls far short of providing the youth with 
a mental and manual equipment for immediately entering a trade or 
industry as a highly productive unit, nor do such courses in any way 
offer an incentive or opportunity for the boy at work to complete his 
high school course, or to take part-time instruction related to the life- 
work that he might have undertaken at the end of his grammar school 
course. 

The real need, therefore, was seen to be an entirely new type of educa- 
tion, an education so practical in its nature and application that it 
would not only lead to a life work, but be a valuable productive unit 
in the line of industry undertaken. Something of this idea was in the 
minds of the California legislators when they enacted the law creating 
the present lay State Board of Education, and provided it with a 
Commissioner of Vocational Education. Had the legislature intended 
to introduce into California only the prevocational type of high school 
instruction, it would not have been necessary to create the position of 
vocational commissioner. 

FEDERAL AID UNDER SMITH-HUGHES ACT. 

The first years after its organization in 1913 the new state board and 
its vocational commissioner entered upon a study of the need and oppor- 
tunity in California for this strictly practical type of instruction, and 
the ground work was laid for unaided state organization of the work. 
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The matter of expense proved an imsurmoiinta]>le obstacle in 1915, but 
in 1917 the vocational coniniissicner plaeed a series of bills before the 
le^rislature to make effective a plan for local and state eo-operation. 
Before it became necessary to press these measures, Conjjfress passed 
the Smith-Hughes Act providing for federal, and state aid for voca- 
tional education, and the legislature adopted the federal plan, matching 
$1 for $1 of the funds allotted for (California. The Smith-Hughes Act 
was a part of President Wilson \s industrial preparedness plans ante- 
dating the declaration of war, and plainly showed the value which 
national leaders placed on this type of education, which provides for 
the training of teachers of agriculture, home economics, and trade and 
industrial subjects, for financially aiding vocational agricultural, trade 
and industrial courses when organized by the public secondary schools 
of the state, and approved as being of that practical type required under 
the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The wonderful work that has been accomplished in a little over a year 
under the new conditions is explained in detail in the biennial report of 
Dr. E. R. Snyder, State Commissioner of Vocational Education, to the 
State Board of Education, which is made a part of the biennial report 
of the state board to the Governor. In the first year about half of the 
federal and state funds were unexpended and returned because of 
unavoidable delay in getting such a comprehensive and revolutionary 
type of work started, and because many of the courses offered by schools 
fell below the standard of practicability required. The plan of opera- 
tions adopted for California by the state board, acting under advice of 
the vocational commissioner, met with the approval of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and was accepted with very few 
changes from the original draft prepared by Dr. Snyder. In fact the 
California plan has been used as a type for many Western states at the 
suggestion of the agents of the federal board. The report of the com- 
missioner above referred to has gone into detail as to the types of work, 
where instituted and under whose direction, and concludes with certain 
recommendations for future development. 

STATE SUPERVISOR OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS. 

Owing to our nation being in a state of war, peculiar emphasis was 
placed on emergency war work. The demand for this class of instruc- 
tion became so great that with the co-operation and assistance of the 
State Board of Control and the Controller arrangements were made for 
the employment of a State Director of Emergency Vocational Education 
War Work and for the financial assistance of schools instituting this 
type of work needed by the government. The value of this direct super- 
vision by a state official has been so greatly emphasized by the success 
of this vocational education war work, that it is the firm opinion of the 
vocational committee and the vocational commissioner that the position 
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of State Supervisor of Industrial Education should be created by law so 
that upon termination of vocational education war work, the present 
director could be shifted to supervision and encouragement of voca- 
tional work in trades and industries. The Federal law provided such a 
position in relation to agriculture but neglected to do so in relation to 
trade and industry. It is not likely that the defect will be remedied 
immediately by a federal amendment, and therefore it is imperative that 
it be accomplished by the state. Only through the personal supervision 
of such an official may we be sure that the instruction oifered in thrr 
state under the Smith-Hughes Act will be strictly vocational, and any 
other kind will occasion loss of state and federal funds. 

The vocational committee concurs heartily in the recommendation of 
the State Vocational Commissioner relative to the value of part-time 
instruction and the need for making such instruction compulsory for all 
individuals up to eighteen years of age not in regular attendance upon 
a full-time day school, or private school of efpial standard. 

Although the Smith-IIughes Act provides federal and state aid for 
part-time general continuation classes for persons between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen yeais, not a single school has taken advantage 
of the opportunity to establish them, and the fimdamental difficulty is 
the fact that there is no compulsory attendance law which reaches 
youths over the grammar .s(*hool age. Through a system of compulsory 
registration and attendance this fault could be remedied, and incal- 
culable benefit would accrue to the individuals and the state through 
the further education of youths now in industry, along lines articu- 
lating with the work in which they are engaged. Many young people 
will be rescued from blind-alley employment, and set upon a road to 
achieve a higher and more productive industrial status, a better and 
happier existence, and a more useful and intelligent position in our 
social structure. 

MUSIC AND ART. 

Our experience with music and art in the schools, and in the certifica- 
tion of teachers of these subjects, leads to the conclusion that they will 
not be taught to best advantage until the state places special emphasis 
upon them by creating in the department of education positions of 
state supervisors of music and of art, as we now have under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act. state supervisors of home economics, 
agriculture and trade and industrial subjects. The large cities have 
recognized the importance of proper handling of music and art by 
providing supervisors of these subjects, but the vast numbers of rural 
schools and small cities are without supervision and for that reason the 
teaching of these subjects is generally desultory and pointing nowhere, 
gets nowhere, with a practical and intellectual loss to the child, and a'" 
industrial and financial loss to the state. 
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The idea that music and art are largely cultural or parlor subjects is 
fading before a better understanding of their application to the prob- 
lems of life. No one will deny the high importance of music as a factor 
in promoting character and morale in a people second, perhaps, only to 
faith in immortal life and a benevolent Deitj\ While many people put 
their love and knowledge of music to a practical use, all of us can put 
music to a spiritual use and find it a solace and a great safeguard against 
the modem tendency toward excessive materialism. We do not want 
to lose sight of the leaven of music in raising the finer side of our nature, 
making life more harmonious and beautiful. 

Art on the other hand enters vitally into nearly every occupation 
which the young of the land may contemplate as a vocation. It is the 
verj' foundation of some professions. It is important enough to war- 
rant the most careful direction in teaching art fundamentals in the 
lower schools. In support of this sentiment we quote from a recent 
editorial in a leading California newspaper : 

*'A system of art education is now being planned for the public 
schools whereby good taste will be cultivated among the many who 
are to use the goods designed by the few. Technical training in 
schools of design is to be established in every city of importance, 
while industrial art schools are to be maintained in close co-opera- 
tion with industrial plants. 

''Industrial art education has long held an important place in 
Europe. By us it has been treated as a negligible quantity. The 
reason for the great popularity of French silks and jewelry, of 
English porcelain, of German toys, is the fact that those countries, 
and others, such as Switzerland and Denmark, have well-developed 
systems of industrial art education. The United States, on the 
other hand, is an industrial nation without industrial art. 

''Practically no designs can now be obtained from Europe, and 
it will be a generation or more before any of the European coun- 
tries can spare their designers. ^Meanwhile the comparatively few 
designers we have here are foreign born. Is it not about time 
that we Americanize industrial art and rescue it from foreign 
domination, educate our abundant native talent and develop the 
army of designers and craftsmen who will be needed to carry on 
our own industries T' 

Recognizing the importance of music and art in our daily life and 
industrial activity can we afford to delay giving that proper encourage- 
ment and supervision which alone will redeem the subjects from the 
slough of impotence which now engulfs them? 

Your committee urges that a serious effort be made to provide for 
state supervision of music and art. 
Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE OX VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Chas. a. Whitmore, Chairman. 
]\rRS. 0. Shepard Barnum. 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



To the Honorable State Board of Education: 

The biennial period just closing has shown a remarkable increase in 
duties and responsibilities of the State Board of Education, and a cor- 
responding increase in its expenses. California is a large and growing 
state, devoted to highest ideals in education and generous in her support 
of such institutions as are needed to bring the benefits of education to 
all children, according to their needs and opportunities. 

In 1913 the state broke away from a more or less academic and pro- 
fessional attitude in an endeavor to make its education fit the practical 
trend of the times, and superseded a purely professional and perfunc- 
tory state board of education with a lay board charged with larger 
duties and responsibilities and armed with three expert professional 
educational commissioners whose province it was to reach out into the 
state, study the situation existing in the fields of elementary, secondary, 
and vocational education, and offer suggestions for improvement and 
development. 

It is not germane to a financial report to go into detail as to what has 
been accomplished. The improvement in the school system of Cali- 
fornia, especially as it relates to normal, secondary and vocational 
departments, and the remarkable growth of school attendance, is common 
knowledge and splendid results alone are ample justification for the 
comparatively trifling increase in the expense of the State Board of 
Education. We have over 600,000 school children in California, over 
19,000 teachers and spend annually on common school education, ex- 
clusive of building, $28,608,753 of which the state provides $7,840,322. 
The expenses of the State Board of Education, including commissioners ' 
salaries, and special appropriations for physical education and federal 
Smith-Hughes vocational aid, were only $86,000, or exactly 1 per cent, 
for what may be called state overhead in education, or, in other words, 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the total expenditures from all sources for 
education in California. 

Details of expenses are shown in the accompanying tables, and 
results are related in the bieninal reports of the president, committees, 
and commissioners. After examining the big things in education under- 
taken and accomplished under direction of the state board it will be a 
captious critic, indeed, who will find fault with the activities of the 
board on a basis of expense involved. 
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Financial Report, Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Fiscal Years. 

Expenditures. 6«th year eothyear 

Salaries, chief clerk and bookkeepers ^2.460 00 $2,775 00 

Salaries, stenojari'aphers 5,G11 12 8,025 41 

Salaries, textbook expert 900 00 

Salaries, director educational war work S30 00 

Per diem, board members, committee work 620 00 

Per diem, board members, regular meetings 3,250 00 3,415 00 

Traveling expenses, board members 2,166 28 2,278 30 

Traveling expenses, commissioners 2,320 00 2,885 38 

Traveling expenses, federal agricultural director 757 68 

Traveling expenses, director educational war work 541 31 

Kent ___J 172 60 

ll'eleplione and telegraph 471 07 305 25 

Office supplies 542 36 564 75 

Postage 2,646 54 2,538 67 

Express and drayage 123 81 114 63 

Printing 8,571 54 6,886 14 

Office equipment and furniture 409 65 1.508 30 

Miscellaneous 582 34 435 32 

$20,154 71 $35,643 74 

Receipts. 

Appropriation $25,000 00 $25,000 00 

Life diploma and credential fees 5,832 66 4,676 42 

Emergency Resolution No. 39 9,000 00 

$30,832 66 $38,676 42 
Expenditures 29,154 71 35,643 74 

$1,677 95 $3,032 68 

NEXT BIENNIAL APPROPRIATION. 

An estimate for the seventy-first and seventy-second fiscal years, 
based on the experience of the sixty-ninth fiscal year and the first 
three months of the seventieth, show that the State Board of Education 
will require an appropriaticm of $95,000 for the next biennium if 
provision is to be made for such reasonable increase in activities as we 
are led to anticipate from the experiences of the past. The tendency of 
legislatures and of state school authorities is to impose upon the state 
board more and more general direction and control in state school affairs. 
If this is to continue, adequate provision must be made in advance to 
provide a contingent fund large enough to permit the board adequately 
to discharge the responsibilities placed upon it. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The development of the physical educational department under a law 
pjissed by the legislature of 1917, has progressed far enough at the close 
of the present biennial period to demonstrate that if the work is to be 
carried forward on a plan commensurate wdth the importance of the 
subject, the next legislature must at least quadruple the original appro- 
priation of $10,000. Only with the co-operation of the State Board of 
Control, through an interpretation of the law which allowed the salary 
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of the State Director of Physical Education to be paid from the general 
fund and through an emergency appropriation of $5,000 for the sev- 
entieth fiscal year, has it been possible to make any adequate effort to 
fulfill the mandate of the law. The importance of physical education 
and the efforts made effectively to introduce it into the public school 
system of California^ will be left for the biennial report of Director 
Hetherington to elucidate. The department was organized in January, 
1918, and in the last six months of the sixty-ninth fiscal year funds 
were received and expended as follows : 

Physical Education Fund, Sfxty-ninth Fiscal Year. 

Ewpenditures. 

►Salary assistant director $424 72 

Salary stenographers 680 96 

Printing 104 83 

Traveling expenses 713 68 

Postage, etc. 154 00 

Professional supplies and office equipment 693 40 

Miscellaneous 1_ 24 00 

$2,795 59 
Receipts, 

Appropriation, one-half biennial* $5,000 00 

Disbursements as above 2,795 59 

Balance $2,204 41 

*Full appropriation was $10,000. 

COST OF MANUAL. 

The physical education law requires the preparation and publication 
for free distribution to the public schools of the state a manual for 
interpretation of physical education and guidance of teachers in giving 
the subject in the schools. The manual was not ready to print prior 
to the close of the sixty-ninth fiscal year, so no proportion of that 
expense appears in the above account, but a conservative estimate of 
probable cost gives a figure of over $6,000, or three-fifths of the total 
original appropriation which was intended to cover all of the activities 
of the department for two years — a sum barely adequate to prepare and 
publish the manual. 

The work of the department has necessitated the employment of two 
assistant directors. The additional expense of stenographers, postage, 
printing and traveling in the seventieth fiscal year will probably reach 
over $12,000. Allowing for gradual growth during the seventy-first 
and seventy-second fiscal years, an adequate appropriation should not be 
less than $40,000 exclusive of the salary of the state director, now paid 
out of the general fund. 

SMITH-HUGHES ACT. 

A statement of California's expenditures in co-operation with this 
federal act for aid and encouragement of vocational education, is given 
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in the biennial report of the State Commissioner of Vocational Educa- 
tion, found elsewhere in the volume, and, therefore, will not be repro- 
duced here. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS. 

The condition of this fund is described in the report of the textbook 
committee, accompanied by a table of expenditures. There remains at 
the command of the board a small balance in an old textbook appropria- 
tion, which is being used for purposes of textbook investigation. The 
condition of the fund is as follows : 

Balance July 1, 1916 $3,015 7G 

Expenditures : 

Sixty-eighth fiscal year $131 00 

Sixty-ninth fiscal year 875 00 1,006 00 



Balance $2,909 76 

Respectfully submitted. 

FINANCE COxMMITTEE. 
Chas. a. Whitmore, Chairman. 
Mrs. Agnes Ray. 
E. P. Clarke. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 



Sacramento, California, September 19, 1918. 

To the Honorable State Board of Education: 

The legislature of 1915 put several important new laWvS upon the 
statute books. Among these may be especially noted : 

(1) The provision for continuation schools or classes, includiug 
attendance thereupon in computing taxes or appropriations therefor 
(Sec. 1662, Fourth) and prescribing the courses of study therein. 
(Sec. 1750c.) 

(2) Recognizing the Junior College as a part of the state school 
system and providing for its maintenance. (Sec. 17506.) 

(3) Providing for the establishment, maintenance and curriculum of 
part-time vocational courses. (Sec. 1750c.) 

(•4) Standardizing the qualifications of teachers of special and voca- 
tional subjects. (Sec. 1519a, Third.) 

(5) Providing free textbooks to high school students. 

(6) Providing for model training schools of ninth grade in the 
State Normal Schools. (Sec. 1489, 4.) 

(7) Providing in the normal schools of the state for the training of 
teachers in drawing, music, physical training and commercial, technical 
and industrial subjects. (Sec. 1482, 5.) 
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(8) Authorizing the State Board of Education to adopt textbooks in 
music. (An ambiguity in the previous law has deprived the schools of 
music books since the adoption of the free textbook law passed in 1913. 
Such books as have been in use being provided by the districts through 
a wholly inadequate library fund.) 

(9) Seven codification bills regrouping and classifying certain 
sections and dividing very long ones into shorter ones more easily 
referred to and easier to amend when necessary. It may be said that 
this beginning of codifying the school law was made in response to a 
persistent demand from the school people of the state and that other 
codification bills along the same lines will be offered at the coming 
session of the legislature. 

(10) Providing for field supervision of elementary school of field 
extension work by the various normal schools in co-operation with 
county superintendents. (Sec. 1489, 6 J 

(11) Providing for state system of physical education, including state 
experts and assistants in this subject and the funds necessary for its 
maintenance. (Special act approved May 26, 1917.) 

An attempt was made to amend the retirement salary law in certain 
definite particulars, but such a storm of opposition was encountered 
that the board decided to await further experience and the results of 
some pending investigations. 

An effort was made to increase the state support for the elementary 
schools at least in an amount sufficient to make up the loss occasioned 
by the repeal of the poll tax. A w^ell balanced program for the better 
financing of the elementary schools was formulated. The program 
included raising the state appropriation from $15 to $17.50 per pupil, 
providing for a 15-cent building tax and raising the appro{)riation of the 
county from $13 to $20 per pupil. While this program was being con- 
sidered and well along to successful legislation, a bill was introduced in 
the legislature raising the county tax from $13 to $25 per pupil and was 
pushed so vigorously that the interest of legislators in a further state 
appropriation cooled. Active lobbying finally carried this measure 
through the legislature, notwithstanding it was pointed out by this 
board that the raise of county appropriation from $13 to $25 seemed 
disproportionate and more seriously still that the large raise would 
benefit chiefly the counties least needing it. In other words, the large 
populous counties, as Los Angeles, Alameda and San Francisco would 
benefit, but the smaller, less populous counties were already raising in 
excess of $25. With these disadvantages in view, the State Board of 
Education could not favor the measure, and this bill being vetoed by 
the governor, the sole increase of revenue for the elementary schools 
being found in the 15-cent building tax ])ill which passed the legislature 
and was signed. 
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A definite program of the legislation to be proposed to the legislature 
of 1919 by the State Board of Education awaits the suggestions to be 
made by the committee of educators named recently by this board for 
the purpose of going thoroughly into the matter of public school organi- 
zation, administration and curriculum and making such recommenda- 
tions as their investigations warranted. Should the recommendations 
of this committee not crystallize into proposals for legislation, this board 
will frame bills covering certain important matters. Among these are : 

(1) A state registration of minors with statistical information as to 
age, attendance upon school, or engaged in industry. This proposal 
contemplates an adequate attendance officer service in connection with 
the schools whose reports .shall be filed in the state office for general 
information and easy reference. It is felt by this board and various 
other persons and agencies throughout the state that the needs of our 
country at this time are such as to make imperative an adequate 
knowledge of our coming citizens and their best preparation for citizen- 
ship. It has been noted that the labor of our draft boards and the 
checking up of the eligible draftees would be greatly facilitated by such 
accurate information ; that our compulsory education laws now quite 
largely evaded will be rendered effective; that greater efficiency of 
training can be secured for the indi\adual child; and that the foreign 
born will be assured of public school privileges and the protection of 
our child labor laws. 

(2) The matter of more adequately financing the elementary school 
will be again taken up — this time, we hope, with better success. As is 
well known, the question of properly and generally maintaining the 
elementary school is not only a state interest, but is also become to be 
a national interest, and federal aid for the elementary schools of the 
United States is among the probabilities of the near future. Also, it is 
now recognized that the elementary school is not a matter of simply the 
district, the city, or the county, it is a matter of the state and as such 
must be of equal opportunity in ecjuipment and curriculum throughout 
the state. The centers of population can not exist without the large 
rural districts and the rural districts can not retain their people without 
satisfactory school provisions. 

Other legislation is contemplated ])ut of more specific character and 
refers to codification measures not included in our last biennial pro- 
gram, to some slight amendments to the retirement salary law and to a 
minimum salary for teachers. In the main, however, unless the com- 
mittee on school investigation above referred to makes reconunendations 
of a sweeping character this board will pursue its previous policy of 
concentrating its efforts upon a few generally constructive measures. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Agnes Ray, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE INVESTMENT COMMITTEE OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS' RETIREMENT SALARY 
FUND BOARD. 



To the Honorable Sitaie Board of Education. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Nothinj? has occurred in the administration 
of the Public School Teachers' Retirement Salary Fund Hoard during 
the last two-year period to chanjre the opinion of the Investment (Com- 
mittee as to the need for such remedial legislation as was proposed in 
our last biennial report. At that time your connnittee recommended : 
that no retirement under fifty-five years of asre be permitted except for 
disability; that the minimum teachin«: service in California should be 
raised from fifteen to twenty years; that no retirement for disability 
should be granted except after twenty years service in California ; and 
that the teachers' payments should be raised from $12 to $24 per year 
after fifteen years teachinor service in (California. 

All of these propositions were offered for the purpose* of more 
adequately safeo:uarding the funds of the board in order to assure 
permanency and financial stability to the institution until such a time 
as public concern will surround it with the same degree of definite 
purpose and responsibility that ()])tains in the organization of the best 
types of insurance companies. The committee, therefore, again recom- 
mends that the legislature amend tlie [)resent law to incorf)orate these 
remedial provisions. 

The committee also suggests that the law be amended to require 
teachers' payments annually in one sum to be deducted from the sixth 
monthly salary, instead of recjuiring monthly deductions as at present. 
This will be fair to the teacher because, with the end of the sixth month 
of teaching the period will count toward retirement, while any less 
number of months of teaching in any one school year will not so count, 
and therefore monthly deductions of even $1 should not be made from 
teachers employed less than six months. It will operate also as a distinct 
time economy for county and state officials charged with deducting and 
recording teachers' i)ayments. 

A comparison of present annual receipts from teachers' payments or 
inheritance taxes with the table of retirement salaries paid will show 
that the latter now annually exceed separately either of these two chief 
sources of income. The retirement salaries paid during the last fiscal 
year exceed the teachers' payments received, and exceed also 5 per 
cent of the inheritance taxes. In the sixty-eighth fiscal year the retire- 
ment salaries amounted to $201,612.12, the teachers' payments 
$164,453.16, and the inheritance taxes to $191,547.59. In the sixty- 
ninth fiscal year the same titles gave $241,867.95, $201,088.40 and 
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$136,270..S5, respectively. It is inevit.able as time goes on that this 
(liflFerence will become more aiul more prononn(*ed. If we are building 
for the future, as we should in matters of this kind, we must insure the 
greatest possible degree of finanieal stability compatible with securing 
the object of the law which is to relieve the schools of superannuated or 
physically disabled teachers within just limits as to California service 
without making them, thereby, a charge upon either public or private 
charity. Indeed, an individual who has spent a lifetime in education 
or who has been disabled after reasonable years of school service deserves 
w^ell of the state and the people. Teaching the young is a noble profes- 
sion, the end of which should be a comfortable retirement, when the 
marginal limit of service in return for full compensation has been passed. 

At the time of the passage of the retirement salary fund law it was 
understood and agreed that the' teachers were to contribute half and the 
state half of the money neeessary to maintain the fund. A reference 
to the amount received from 5 per cent of inheritance taxes will show 
that it is now^ providing less annually than receipts from teachers' pay- 
ments. This inequality is certain to grow^ greater year after year, unless 
something is done to maintain a balance. If the state is to keep its part 
of the bargain the legislature now^ should raise the percentage of inher- 
itance taxes assigned to support of the retirement salary fund to at 
least 7 per cent. 

During the last biennial period the policy of the board has been to 
invest idle balances in order to earn all possible interest for the fund. 
The board has invested liberally in each issue of Liberty Bonds, includ- 
ing purchases of Fourth Liberty Bonds, \vhich, however, does not show^ 
in the biennial period covered by this report. The fund has $145,000 
in government war securities. In all, the retirement salary fund had 
in bonds as of June 30, 1918, $768,400, earning an annual interest of 
approximately $30,000. 

For an intelligent study of finances of the board it must be under- 
stood that the money is carried in three funds. All receipts are credited 
first to the permanent fund, from which they are transferred for invest- 
ment or to the retirement salary fund for the purpose of defraying 
retirement salaries. Transactions in various funds are shown in 
accompanying tables, and the total resources of the board as of June 30, 
3918, are shown in the statement of cash on hand and in bonds. In 
other tables wuU be found statistics show^ing inheritance tax receipts, 
teachers ' payments and teachers ' retirement salar}^ disbursements, since 
the passage of the act, and also a table showing the gradual growth in 
number of annuitants. 
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Public School Teachers' Permanent Fund. 
Statt^nient Cash Receipts and Disbursements. 



Sixty-elgbtb i Sixty-ninth 
year ' year 



Receipts. 

Balance June 30, 1916 

Teachers' contributions - — 

General fund (5 per cent inheritance tax). 

Matured bonds — -- 

Interest and discount on Investments 



Totals - 

Loss transfers and disbursements below_ 



$142,210 23 

164,453 16 

157,260 53 

6,8i50 00 

15,282 00 



$129,829 69 

201,038 40 

191,547 59 

9,600 00 

27,853 50 



$486,094 92 
356,265 23 



$559,869 18 
490.409 02 



Balances $129,829 61 .169,460 16 

Disbursements. 

Transfer to retirement fund $210,000 00 

Purchase of bonds , 132,000 00 

General expenses, salaries, etc _ __, 3,824 96 

Interest on premiums on bonds .__ _ _.' 9,684 57 

Refunds erroneous deductions _ I 755 70 



$272,078 02 

365,491 5(i 

348.808 12 

16,450 00 

43,135 50 



$1,045,961 10 
846,674 25 



$199,289 85 



$160,000 00 


$370,000 00 


320,00(3 00 


452,000 Of» 


5.570 02 


9 395 58 


1,968 75 


11,653 32 


2,869 65 


3,625 as 



Totals _ $:i56,26o 23 $490,409 02 $846,674 25 



Public School Teachers' Retirement Fund. 

Statement Cash Receipts and Disbursements. 



Sixty-eighth 
year 



Sixty-ninth 
year 



Total 



Receipts. i 

Balance on hand June 30, 1916 $9,107 01 $18,092 87 m,199 88 

Canceled warrants, refunds, etc 597 98 1,209 K5 1,807 83 

Transfers from Teachers' Retirement Fund 210,000 00 160,000 00 370,000 fiC 

Totals _- - _.- _._. $219,704 09 $179,302 72 $399,007 71 

Disbursements. 

Teachers' pensions $201,612 12 $178,716 01 , $380.3?8 13 

Balances — •— _ $18,092 87 $586 71 $18,679 r,« 
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Cash on Hand and in Bonds June 30, 1918. 

Balance! iu Perinaiiont Fund $OJ),4<50 10 

Investments in bonds as of June 30, 11)18 7C3,400 00 

Balance in Retirement Salary Fund 586 71 

Balance $833,446 87 

Inheritance Tax Receipts. 

Sixty-fourth fiscal year (transferred to fund July, 1013) $79,343 7.*) 

Sixty-fifth fiscal year (transferred to fund July, 1914) 80,774 (54 

Sixty-sixth fiscal year (transferred to fund July, 1915) 139,154 47 

Sixty-seventh fiscal year (transferred to fund July, 1916) 157,260 53 

Sixty-eighth fiscal year (transferred to fund July, 1917) 191,547 59 

Sixty-ninth fiscal year (transferred to fund July, 1918) 136,270 35 

$793,351 33 
Total Payments by Teachers. 

Payments, sixty-fifth fiscal year $28,695 9.") 

Payments, sixty-sixth fiscal year 212,900 00 

Payments, sixty-seventh fiscal year 173,798 05 

Payments, sixty-eighth fiscal year 164,453 16 

Pnyments, sixth-ninth fiscal year 201,038 40 

Total $780,946 16 

Quarterly Disbursements for Retirement Salaries. 

Sixty-sixth fiscal year 

July 1 to September 30, 1914 $17,854 62 

October 1 to December 31, 1914 21,084 32 

January 1 to March 31, 1915 22,849 30 

April 1 to June 30, 1915 24,238 81 

$86,027 05 

Sixty -seventh fiscal year 

July 1 to September 30, 1915 $27,114 05 

October 1 to December 31, 1915 32,621 80 

January 1 to March 31, 1916 38,923 16 

April 1 to June 30, 1916 41,987 66 

140,646 67 

Sixty-eighth fiscal year 

July 1 to September 30, 1916 $47,000 71 

October 1 to December 31, 1916 49,153 78 

January 1 to March 31, 1917 51,846 07 

April 1 to June 30, 1917 53,611 56 

201,612 12 

Sixth-ninth fiscal year 

July 1 to September 30, 1917 $57,235 20 

October 1 to December 31, 1917 58,817 27 

January 1 to March 31, 1018 62,663 54 

April 1 to June 30, 1918 63,151 94 

241,867 9.^ 

Total $670,153 71) 
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Table of Salaries Granted by Fiscal Years. 

Net total ou roll June 30, 1910 458 

Granted sixty-eighth fiscal year 92 

Granted sixty-ninth fiscal year 76 

Total 626 

Died since June 30, 1916 36 

Disability cases resumed teaching: 

— 36 

Net total on roll June 30, 1018 590 

Respectfully submitted . 

INVESTMENT COMMITTEE, 

CiiAS. A. WiiiTMORE, Chairman : 
AoNES Ray, 
E. P. Clarke. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF RETIREMENT SALARIES. 



Names of Annuitants Listed Under Teachers' Retirement Law From 
Approval of Act to June 30, 1918. 

Name. Granted. Residence. 

Adamson, Edward F .Mar. 11, 1916 Lower Lake, Cal. 

Adamson. William H _.. Sept. 19, 1914— .Pope Valley. Oal. 

Alderson, Annie June 5. 1915 Died, Dec. 14. 1915 

Amende, Mrs. Susan A June 24, 1916 Lakeside, Oal. 

Amiok, Daniel B._ June 5, 1914 ..Oceanside, Oal. 

Armstrong, Amy A Mar. 19, 1917 Los Angeles, Cal. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Flora E June 5, 1914 Los Angeles. Oal. 

Armstrong, Lizzie Sept. 19, 1914 Died, May 6, 1917 

Ashby, Mrs. Avis E.._ May 23, 1917 Redlands, Oal. 

Ashley, Ella E Mar. 17, 1914—. - Berkeley, Oal. 

Auker, Mrs. Mattie D _. .June 24, 1916 Riverside, Oal. 

Aull, Laura ...Sept. 18, 1915 Reedley, Oal. 

Austin, Annie Dec. 12, 1914 ....Died, Dec. 23, 1915 

Ayer, Hattie G Mar. 17, 1914 ..Oakland, Oal. 

Ayers, Amos M.. Mar. 17, 1914 Hanford, Oal. 

Ayres, Mrs. Mary J.._. Mar. 17, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Babson, Mrs. Juanita S ...May 23, 1917 Sacramento, Oal. 

Bacher, Mrs. Leila Sept. 18, 1915 San Jose, Oal. 

Bacon. Horace G Sept. 30, 1916— ...Oook, Oal. 

Badger, Robert A ...June 5, 1915 Middlotown, Oal. 

Baldwin, Hugh J ...June 24, 1916 San Diego, Oal. 

Banks, Henry H Sept. 19, 1914_.._ Ukiah, Oal. 

Bannan, Margaret F Dec. 16, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Banning, Mrs. Frances A .Retired under old law.-San Francisco, Oal. 

Barker, Albert O. Resumed school work .Vallejo, Oal. 

Barlow, Oaroline B Sept. 30, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Barrow, Mrs. Naomi B Apr. 9, 1918 Red Bluflf, Oal. 

Barrows, Laura M Retired under old law Berkeley, Oal. 

Barry, Oharlotte M June 5, 1914 Berkeley, Oal. 

Baugh, Arthur E.... ...Sept. ;iO. 1916 Campbell. Cal. 

Bear, Mary E Juno 24, 1916 Nokorais, Florida 

Belding, Mrs. Mary L Jan. 11, 1918 San Francisco, Oal. 

Bentley, Lettie E Retired under old law Monroe, Wis. 

Berger, Mrs. Dollie E Apr. 9, 1918 _ Sonora, Oal. 

Berger, John B Sept. 19, 1914 Stege, Oal. 

Botancue, Lizzie C Mar. 17, 1914 ..Oakland, Oal. 

Bills, Rebecca A June 5, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Binklcy, Mrs. Lillian P Sept. 30, 1916.. Woodland, Oal. 

Bisby, Mrs. Minnie K Jan. 11, 1918 Benson, Ariz. 

Black, Samuel T June 5, 1914 Died, Mar. 23, 1917 

Blair, Alice Sept. 19, 1914 ..Oakland, Oal. 

Blanchard, J. Maud June 5, 1914 —.Hollywood, Oal. 

Blood, Mrs. Frances E June 5, 1914 Great Neck Station, N. Y. 

Bonelli, Mrs. Edith M Jan. 11, 1918 San Francisco, Oal. 

Bonnell, Mrs. Geraldine D Sept. 30, 1916 San Francisco. Cal. 

Booth, Madeline Mar. 11, 1916 San Francisco, Cal. 

Boring, Ormanda June 24, 1916 San Mateo, Oal. 

Boyle, Mary Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Bradbury, Mrs. Marcia G June 5, 1914 Berkeley, Oal. 

Bradbury, Miss V. E Retired under old law-San Francisco. Oal. 

Braden, Mrs. Ella P Sept. 18, 1915 .Carbon, Oal. 

Brady, Thomas ...Sept. 19, 1914 ..Died, Mar. 7, 1917 

Brigham, Alma S June 5. 1914.. Los Angeles, Oal. 

Brincard, Mrs. Kate A Sept. 19. 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Brink, Eulalia A _. Sept. 19, 1914 Granted by mistake and 

removed from list 
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Names of Annuitants Listed Under Teachers' Retirement Law From 
Approval of Act to June 30. 1918 — Continued. 

NHDie. Grauted. Residence. 

Brittan, Anna O Apr. 9, 1918 San Francisco. Cal. 

Brodbeck, Mrs. Kate__ Sept. 19, 1914 —Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, Elisha .Retired under old law Ben Lomond. Oal. 

Brooks, Imelda E Sept. 19, 1914 —Pasadena, Oal. 

Brooks, James M Mar. 17, 1914 ..Visalia, Cal. 

Brooks. Melanie M.. ..Retired under old law.. San Francisco, Cal. 

Brown, Eliza P._ _.Dec. 12, 1914 Oakland, Cal. 

Brown, James B ..Mar. 17, 1914 Eureka, Oal. 

Brown, Mary I ..June 5, 1915 Newark. Cal. 

Browne, Esther ..June 5, 1914 San Francisco, Cal. 

Brownell, Leonora J.— July 21. 1917 -Oapitola, Cal. 

Bruce. Mrs. Ada B _Oet. 20. 1917 _. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buckham. Mrs. Mary H Jan. 11, 1918 Huntington Park, Oal. 

Burdg. Mrs. Ida M Juno o, 1914 Riverside, Cal. 

Burke, Mrs. Lizzie K Sept. 19. 1914 San Francisco, Cal. 

Burnham, Lucretia Retired under old law_So. Dartmouth, Mass. 

Burrill, E. F Sept. 19, 1914 __ Berkeley, Cal. 

Butler. Mrs. C. H Sept.l8» 1915 Alameda, Oal. 

Butterfleld, Sampson H July 21, 1917 — Burbank. Oal. 

Cameron, Clara E Oct. 20, 1917 .Pomona, Cal. 

Cameron, Mrs. Coralinn B June 24, 1916 —Riverside, Oal. 

('^ampl)oll. Amy T Retired under old law... Redwood City, Oal. 

Campbell, Anne B Retired under old law-_-Redwood City. Cal. 

Campbell. Ruth G Retired under old law— Redwood City, Oal. 

Candce, Katherine H. June 5, 1914 Riverside, Oal. 

Canham, Mary J. Retired under old law__San Francisco. Cal. 

Oarr, John E Oct. 20, 1917 - San Diego, Oal. 

Oarruthers, Mrs. Martha Dec. 16, 1916 Berkeley, Oal. 

Carson, Miss M. E Retired under old law Died, July 7, 1915 

Carter, Mrs. Emma I 1 Mar. 19, 1917 - Healdsburg, Cal. 

Carter, Lucy A Sept. 19, 1914 Redondo Beach, Cal. 

Case, E. L —June 24, 1916 — Downieville, Oal. 

Cashin, Margaret G June 24, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Catlin, Amelia G -Dec. 12, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Chance, Lulu M -June 24, 1916 Riverside, CaL 

Chandler, Joseph F _ Mar. 17, 1914 .Oakland, Cal. 

Chase, Ella — July 21, 1917 San Francisco, Oal. 

Chidester, Marion — Sept. 19, 1914 Died, July 31, 1917 

Ohilds, Charles W Doc. 16, 1916— St. Helena, Oal. 

Childs, Katie B _ Retired under old law Berkeley, Oal. 

C'hinn, Mrs. Bertha A — Retired under old law Manteca, Oal. 

Christie, Mrs. Kate E Sept. 30, 1916 .Pasadena, Oal. 

Christie, Louis C Doc. 11, 1915 .—Berkeley, Oal. 

Church, Mrs. Emma F -June 24, 1916 .Died, Aug. 24. 1916 

Churchill, Clara B May 23, 1917 „ .Paso Robles, Oal. 

Claiborne, Rosa V -Retired under old law.. San Francisco, Cal. 

Clark, Jacob S; Mar. 17, 1914 Died. Feb. 1. 1917 

Clark, Mrs. Maud A Dec. 12, 1914 Died, Feb. 13, 1917 

Clarke, Grace E Apr. 1, 1915-.. -Died, May 10, 1916 

Clothier, Mrs. A. W Dec. 11, 1915 ...Oakland. Cal. 

Cluvor, Louise K June 24, 1916 _ Petaluma. Oal. 

Coates. John _— Apr. 1, 1915 __ Los Angeles, Cal. 

Code, Mrs. Emma S June 5, 1914_ San Francisco, Cal. 

Cohen. Alice H June 5. 1914 Alameda, Cal. 

Colby, Julia E Sept. 30, 1916 Oakland, Oal. 

Colby, Phobe S Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco. Cal. 

Cole, Mina Apr. 9, 1918 Seabright. Cal. 

Collings, Blanche June 24. 1916 Santa Ana, Oal. 

Colt, Mrs. Mary M. Willson Sept. 18, 1915 Morgan Hill, Oal. 

Congdon, Jamos S Tune 24, 1916-- _ St. Helena, Oal. 
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Names of AnnuiUnts Listed Under Teachers' Retirement Law From 
Approval of Act to June 30, 1918— Continued. 



Name. Orwited. 

Conger. Kate E Mar. 11. 1916... Died. Jan. 6, 1917 

Conover Flora 'Tune 5» 1914 Pacific Grove. Oal. 

Conrad. Vrancis W - S<»l>t. 18. 1915. Los Angeles. Oal. 

Conway. Matilda B. Dec. 12. 1914 Oakland. Oal. 

Cook. Mrs. Pearl M Oct. 20. 1917 .—Merced. Oal. 

Cooney, Ellen L Sept. 19. 1914 Los Angeles. Oal. 

CooDey, Katherine M June 5. 1914 Los Angeles. Oal. 

Cornell Mrs. R. J Retired under old law San Diego. Oal. 

Cornell! Mrs. Sarah H.,. Sept. 30. 1916 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Cowan, Mrs. Mary P — June 5, 1914 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Cox. Alberta - Sept. la 1915 Watsonville. Oal. 

Craig, Mrs. Robert^F.. .—Dee. 16, 1916. Vallejo. Oal. 

Crawford. T. O Mar. 17. 1914 - Died, Jan. 8, 1916 

Creed. Walter M - Mar. 19. 1917 Seiad Valley. Oal. 

Crittenden. Joseph L - Resumed teaching Died. 1915 

Currier, Mrs. M. H.... Retired under old law Burlingame, Oal. 

Curryer. J. S --Mar. 11. 1916- - San Diego. Oal. 

Curtis, Corinna M... June 5. 1914 San Francisco. Oal. 

Curtis. Mrs. E. A Sept. 19, 1914 - Los Angeles. Oal. 

Curtis. Mrs. Laura A -Dec. 12. 1914 San Bernardino. Oal. 

Curtis, Mrs. Mary W -Mar. 17, 1914 Died, July 28, 1916 

Dake, Mrs. Laura M June 5. 1914 .-Los Angeles, Oal. 

Danforth, Elizabeth _ Mar. 19, 1917 - — Truckee. Oal. 

Danks, Julia A --Retired under old law-.San Francisco, Oal. 

Darke. Frederick E Sept. 19, 1914 ..San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Davidson. Mrs. Nannie E -Sept. 8. 1915 .Armona. Oal. 

Davidson, William W. Sept. 19. 1914 Died, Dec. 23, 1915 

Davis, A. G. W Sept. 19, 1914 - - Turlock, Oal. 

Davis, Mrs. Nellie S -Sept. 18, 1915 - Berkeley, Oal. 

Davis. Rosa E.. Jan. 11, 1918. — Riverside. Oal. 

Deal, Louise B —- Apr. 9, 1918 San Francisco, Oal. 

DeBerry. Adele I - - June 5, 1915 Hermosa Beach, Oal. 

Debnam. Emma - Mar. 19, 1917 Stockton, Oal. 

DeBrish, Louis Sept. 30, 1916—. .Oambrla. Oal. 

Deerlng. Mrs. Harriet N Mar. 19, 1917 .— Uklah, Oal. 

Denton. Miss Joey - June 5, 1914 Santa Monica, Oal. 

Diehl, Clara M Mar. 11, 1916 Santa Barbara. Oal. 

Doan, Hattle A June 24, 1916 Stockton. Oal. 

Dodge, James A - Sept. 19, 1914 Santa Barbara, Oal. 

Dole, Julia Dec. 16, 1916 .Oakland, Oal. 

Donovan, Laura B June 24, 1916 ...San Francisco, Oal. 

Doom, Frances — June 5, 1915. Grass Valley, Oal. 

Doran, Marie p. Jan. 11, 1918 San Francisco, Oal. 

Doughty, Mrs. Mary A Oct. 20, 1917- Kentfleld, Oal. 

Dow, Mrs. Eliza Veeder Mar. 17, 1914 Died, Mar. 81, 1916 

Du Bois, Mrs. O. G. - June 5, 1914- Died. Sept. 24. 1917 

Dozier, Melville — Sept. 30, 1916— Los Angeles, Oal. 

Driscoll, Kate Mar. 17. 1914 Benlcla. Oal. 

Driver, Mrs. Susie M Mar. 17, 1914— Berkeley, Oal. 

Duncan, Belle M Jan. 11. 1918 Long Beach, Oal. 

Duncan. Mrs. Luella A -Jan. 11, 1918... -.Los Angeles, Oal. 

Dunn, Catherine E June 5, 1914— San Francisco, Oal. 

Dwyer, Mrs. Margaret Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Earle, Susie H. Jan. 11, 1918- San Francisco, Oal. 

Early, Mrs. Amelia June 5, 1914 Shasta, Oal. 

Edmonds, Annie C Dec. 12, 1914 Oarmel, Oal. 

Edwards, Mrs. Emma W Sept. 18, 1915. Los Angeles, Oal. 

Edwards, Mrs. Marion E Oct. 20, 1917 - -Susanville. Oal. 

Edwards. W. H _ Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Effey, Agnes _ June 5, 1914 Santa Oruz, Oal. 
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Names of Annuitants Listed Under Teachers' Retirement Law From 
Approval of Act to June 30, 1918 — Continued. 

Kame. Granted. Besidence. 

Elder, Elva R— Rotired under old law Woodfords, Maine 

Ellenwood, Mrs^ Cornelia H .Tune 24, 1916 Oakland, Oal. 

Emery, Mina C — - .Sept. 18, 1915 Santa Rosa. Oal. 

English, Mrs. M. A Sept. 19, 1914 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Enklc, Mrs. Matilda E I>ec. 11, 1915 San Francisco, Oal. 

Estey, Mrs. Caroline A Sept. 19, 1914 _ Ocean Beach. Oal. 

Evans, L. L July 21, 1917 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Everett, Rose A ..May 23, 1917 Santa Barbara. Oal. 

Fall, Henry O JMay 23, 1917 ..Tyngsboro. Mass. 

Earrell, Mary F June 5, 1914— ...San Francisco, Oal. 

Fay, Rose Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Ferguson, Robina June 5, 1915 ^ Alameda, Oal. 

Fiala, Ada M June 24, 1916 — San Francisco. Oal. 

Fischer, Frank ^-- Ju^e 24, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Fischer,' Jennie J"ly 21, 1917 San Francisco, Oal. 

Flanagan, Aglae E. June 5, 1915— San Francisco. Oal. 

Fleming, Mrs. Adelia M Mar. 11, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Fobes, Frances E Mar. 11. 1916 — Pasadena. Oal. 

Ford, Howard June 5, 1914 Tulare, Oal. 

Foulk, Mrs. Nina H I>ec. 11, 1915 Berkeley, Oal. 

Fowler, Laura T Retired under old law Died, Oct. 10. 1916 

Frazee, Hattie M ...June 5, 1915 Sacramento, Oal. 

Frazier, Annie L. May 23, 1917 Watsonville, Oal, 

Frederick, A. W '*^ept. 19, 1914 — Northfork, Oal. 

Fredericks, Elizabeth L Mar. 19. 1917 San Francisco, Oal. 

Freeman, Mrs. Mary F.— _ Mar. 17, 1914 ^San Jose. Oal. 

French, Sarah T Retired under old law Santa Oruz, Oal. 

Fuller, Eugenie _ Mar. 17, 1914 -Riverside. Oal. 

Furlong, Robert J"^® 24, 1916 San Rafael, Oal. 

Gallagher, Annie M J"^® 5, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Garlick J. P Mar. 17, 1914. San Francisco. Oal. 

Gates, Alice A June 5, 1914 Santa Oruz. Oal. 

Gibbons, Mrs. Carrie Apr. 1, 1915. .Alturas. Oal. 

Gibbs, Ellen Mar. 17, 1914 Berkeley, Oal. 

Gibson, Elizabeth J July 21, 1917 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Gibson, Jennie Sept. 18. 1915 Woodland, Oal. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Hattie F July 21, 1917 Petaluma. Oal. 

Giuffra, Mrs. Celestina J Apr. 1, 1915 Mokelumne Hill. Oal. 

Gleason, Mrs. Orio B June 5, 1914 Died, May 12. 1916 

Glick, Margaret E Sept. 18, 1915 Died, Apr. 5, 1917 

Glcnnan. Florence R July 21, 1917 Monte Rio. Oal. 

Glover, Arthur W Mar. 11, 1916.. Cottonwood, Oal. 

Goerecke, Mrs. Alma M Mar. 11, 1916 ..San Francisco, Oal. 

Goggin, Emily Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Goldman, Julia E Sept. 18, 1915 San Francisco, Oal. 

Goldsmith, Bertha Retired under old law— .San Francisco, Oal. 

Goodell, George June 5, 1914 ...Fosteria, Oal. 

Gorman, Jane B Retired under old law— .San Francisco, Oal. 

Gould, Jennie C Sept. 18, 1915. Los Angeles, Oal. 

Graebe, Mattie J Dec. 11, 1915 ..San Jose, Oal. 

Grant, Miss E. G Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Gray, Ida June 24, 1916 Died, June 27, 1918 

Green, Mrs. Annette H Dec. 12, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Green, Annie E June 24, 1916 Yuba Oity, Oal. 

Green, Maud M Mar. 11, 1916 Yuba Oity, Oal. 

Greenough, Ralph C Apr. 1, 1915— Died, Apr. 4, 1915 

Greer, Jane E Sept. 19, 1914 San Francisco. Oal. 

Gregg, Alice C Mar. 17, 1914 .Died, June 20, 1916 

Gregory, Lyman May 21, 1918... Los Angeles, Oal. 

Griffith, Mrs. Aurelia Retired under old law Los Angeles, Oal. 
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OriiHos, Ida Mar. 19, 1917... Watsonville. Oal. 

Griswold, Anna S._ June 5, 1915 Died. June l(k 1916 

Groves. Gertrude Dec. 16, 1916 - Stockton. Oal. 

Grunsky. Lottie F._ -_ Mar. 19, 1917 Stockton, Oal. 

Haggard. Walter J _ Sept. 30, 1916 Occidental. Oal. 

Hails. Abby I..._ ...Sept. 18, 1915 Santa Barbara. Oal. 

Hall, Mrs. Ella R Dec. 16, 1916 OlenfuegOB. Ouba 

Ham. Charles H Retired under old law.-.San Francisco, Oal. 

Hainaker. Mary E ...June 5, 1914 Santa Ana, Oal. 

Hamilton. Arthur I Sept. 19, 1914— Pasadena. Oal. 

Hamilton. James T._ Retired under old law. Died. Dec. 5, 1916 

Hamilton. Kate ...Apr. 9, 1918 Pasadena, Oal. 

Hampton, Henry C— -.July 21, 1917 - Bishop. Oal. 

Hankenson, J. B Dec. 11. 1915 -Oakland, Oal. 

Hanley, Mary - June 5, 1915 Died, Mar. 13. 1918 

Hanscom, George T Oct. 20, 1917 Modesto. Oal. 

Harlan. Belle .._ June 24, 1916 Died, Nov. 17, 1916 

Harrington, Mrs. Etta K.. Dec. 12, 1914 Lakeport. Oal. 

Harris, Lillie A..- Apr. 1, 1915 Oakland. Oal. 

Harris. Mabel A June 24, 1916 Pasadena, Oal. 

Harrison. Ella C Mar. 11, 1916- Santa Rosa, Oal. 

Harrison. Eugenie C July 21, 1917 Oleveland. Ohio 

Hart, Christine Retired under old law... San Francisco. Oal. 

Hart, T..ydia Retired under old law.— San Francisco, Oal. 

Haskett. Miranda Mar. 17, 1914 Died, Jan. 18, 1917 

Haskins. Hose A.. _ _-._July 21. 1917 Petaluma, Oal. 

Haswell, Nellie C._._ Mar. 17, 1914 Died, Mar. 9a 1916 

Hatch. Mr.*4. Louise R Sept. 30, 1916 San Francisco. Oal. 

Hathaway. Mrs. Emma S.__ Sept. 19, 1914 Ashland, Oregon 

Hauort. W. H. Oct. 20, 1917 Olovls, Oal. 

Hauss. Matilda Oct. 20. 1917. San Rafael. Oal. 

Hawkins. Mrs. Mary E June 5, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Hays, Mary June 24, 1916 Portland, Oregon 

Hazleton, Mrs. R. H Retired under old law... San Francisco, Oal. 

Heacock, Mrs. Caroline L May 23, 1917 — Oakland, Oal. 

Heald. Clara E May 23, 1917 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Heard, Lucy T June 24, 1916 —Sacramento. Oal. 

Heaton. Mary C June 5. 1915 Oakland, Oal. 

Heney, Miss E. S __ _ Retired under old law— .San Francisco, Oal. 

Henry. Lida M Sept. 19, 1914— Rialto, Oal. 

Herbert. Thomas L.— Mar. 17, 1914 Penryn, Oal. 

Herrick, Zoe C _.__July 21, 1917 -Redlands. Oal. 

Herrod, John A _ Mar. 11, 1916 Oakland. Oal. 

Herrod, Levi F _ Mar. 19. 1917 Atwater. Oal. 

Herrod. William —Apr. 1, 1915 Berkeley, Oal. 

Hertz, Regina ._ -Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Hertzbrun, Mrs. Rosina M. Dec. 12. 1914 _San Diego. Oal. 

HIbbard, Louise Dec. 12, 1914— Pasadena, Oal. 

Hildebrandt, Augusta Apr. 9, 1918 Palmyra. Michigan 

Hill, Annie A Retired under old law Died, Aug. 31. 1917 

Hilliard. Mrs. Mary A— Sept. 19. 1914 Long Beach, Oal. 

Hills, Alfred F _ June 5, 1915 Campbell, Oal. 

Holmes, Mary Jan. 11, 1918 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Holyer, Mrs. Sidney E Apr. 1, 1915 Oakland, Oal. 

Hopkins, Mrs. L. T _._ Retired under old law_— San Francisco, Oal. 

Horton. Marie _ Sept. 30, 1916-__ San Francisco, Oal. 

House, Emily _ June 5, 1915— _ Detroit, Mich. 

Housh, Frances M Apr. 1, 1915 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Houston, Mlna J Sept. 18, 1915 "— San Francisco, Oal 

Howell, Mrs. Sarah O. Dec. 11, 1915 Paynes Creek, Oal 
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Hucks, Annie E _ June 5. 1915— San Francisco, Oal. 

Hunt, Caroline L Retired under old law Alameda, Cal. 

Huntley, Antoinette M Mar. 17, 1914. San Francisco, Oal. 

Hurley, Mrs. Mary E Mar. 17, 1914 Susanvllle. Oal. 

Hurwood, Grace S Sept. 18. 1915 Alameda, Oal. 

Huskey, Frank G.. Jan. 11, 1918 Died. Apr. 20. 1918 

Hutchinsou, Mary I June 5. 1915 Los Anfireles, Oal. 

Hutchinson, M. Louise. Sept. 19. 1914 Oarmel, Oal. 

Hyde. Mrs. Kate McDonnell __.Mar. 11, 1916 Pasadena, Oal. 

Ingersoll. Mrs. Amelia N .Mar. 11. 1916 San Diego, Oal. 

Ingram, Stella J Mar. 17. 1914 South Pasadena, Oal. 

Inskip, Philip S _ ...Sept. 19. 1914.._— Fortuna, Oal. 

Iredale, Mrs. Ella B._ _._ Oct. 20. 1917 Mill Valley, Oal. 

Itsell, Andrew J Sept. 30, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Jacobs, Rebecca Retired under old law..:San Francisco, Oal. 

Jamison, Mary E __. ___June 24, 1916 Newcastle, Oal. 

Jennings, Enuna B _May 23, 1917 Santa Barbara, Oal. 

Jewett, Fidelia ..Sept. 30, 1916 —San Francisco, Oal. 

Johnson, Ida J Mar. 11, 1916 Pasadena, Oal. 

Johnston, Clara M ...Retired under old law— .San Francisco, Oal. 

Johnston, Minda M.. Resumed teaching— Salinas, Oal. 

Jones, Mrs. Chloe B Apr, 9, 1915 —Sierra Madre, Oal. 

Jones, Julia L Juno 24. 1916— Stockton, Oal. 

Jones. Leslie Sept. 18. 1915— Rio Dell. Oal. 

Jones, Sarah M _ Sept. 19, 1914 Sacramento, Oal. 

Josselyn, Ada M _Sept.l8» 1915 San Francisco, Oal. 

Kaplan, Marie E _ Apr. 9, 1918 -Healdsburg. Oal. 

Kay, Dora Jan. 11, 1918 San Francisco, Oal. 

Keaton, Ellen M... -Sept. 30, 1916. San Jose, Oal. 

Kellogg, Mrs. Nareissa J Dec. 12, 1914 Palo Alto, Oal, 

Kelly, Fernando G Dec. 12. 1916 Ohico, Oal. 

Kelton, Margaret D.. Sept. 19, 1914 — -San Diego, Oal. 

Kennedy, Cora W June 5, 1915 Ohico, Oal. 

Keran, Azriah P Mar. 17, 1914 — Oxnard, Oal. 

Keran, James N , ..May 23, 1917 Berkeley, Oal. 

Killefer, Mary B Dec. 16, 1916 Los Angeles, Oal. 

King, Jessie I Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Kinzie, Mrs. Nell L Dec. 12, 1914 Port Orchard. Wash. 

Kleeberger, George R June 24, 1916 Oakland, Oal. 

Knoch, Charlotte A Resumed teaching Stanford University 

Kollmyer, Kate A.. _ — Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Kuhlman, M. A. Dec. 11. 1915..- Paso Robles, Oal. 

Kyne. Sallie V _ -. Dec. 11, 1915 Died. Aug. 31. 1917 

Lambert, D .--Retired under old law. Oakland. Cal. 

Landes. Mrs. Frances H Apr. 9. 1918. Santa Monica, Oal. 

Lrang, Carrie J - -June 24. 1916 — Pasadena, Oal. 

Larkin, Honor C... Sept. 19. 1914 Died. Nov. 24, 1914 

Laughlin, Ada M July 21, 1917— —Los Angeles, Oal. 

Lawson, Sarah ...Mar. 19, 1917 Sacramento, Oal. 

Leathers, Mary A.... Dec. 16, 1916 Palo Alto, Oal. 

Lee, Mrs. Ella A— _ .Mar. 11, 1916—. San Diego, Oal. 

Lcmmon, Albert P —-Mar. 17, 1914.. _ Corona, Oal. 

Lemon, Anna E May 23, 1917 Pasadena, Oal. 

Leslie, George L _ Resumed teaching..^ Los Angeles, Oal. 

Lewis, Sarah B Dec. 12, 1914. Irmulco, Oal. 

Llllibridge, Clara Mar. 17, 1914 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Lindberg, Emily U Mar. 17, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Lindley, Mrs. Clara M. Sept. 30. 1916 .Oovlna, Oal. 

Lindsay, D. W. .June 24. 1916- Arbuckle, Oal. 

Liscoe, Isabel July 21, 1917 El Oajon, Oal. 
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Long, Mrs. Margaret Mar. 11, 1916 Oakland, Oal. 

Long, Mrs. Orpa A. June 5. 1914 Died, Nov. 20, 1916 

Loucks, Annie _ Mar. 17, 1914 _ Paeheco, Oal. 

Loud, Mrs. Emily S.__ Mar. 19, 1917— San Francisco, Oal. 

Love, Ida M _ July 21, 1917__ San Jose, OaL 

Love, Mrs. Josephine S Retired under old law Died, Jan. 5, 1914 

Lundt, Jennie C June 5, 1915 San Francisco, Oal. 

Lynch, Maggie M.._ June 24, 1916 —Stirling Oity, Oal. 

Lynch, Mary A.._ June 24, 1916 Stirling Oity, Oal. 

Maccord, Louise — Dec. 11, 1915-__ San Francisco, Oal. 

MacDonald, Alexander H Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Macdonald, Mrs. Mildred A Dec. 16, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

MacLean, Mrs. Flora M Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Madden, Sarah A _ Dec. 16, 1916 Died, May 2, 1917 

Maguire, Mrs. M. E June 5, 1915 San Francisco, Oal. 

Mahoney, Margaret J _ Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Mains, Belle June 5, 1914 — Red Bluff, Oal. 

Malcom, William May 23, 1917- .— Alhambra, OaL 

Mandeville, Katherine Mar. 11, 1916— Sonoma, Oal. 

Manley, Mrs. Sylvia Powers June 5, 1915 —Pomona. Oal. 

Manning, Lura July 21, 1917 _ Died, Feb. 26, 1918 

Manzer, John _ _ _. May 23, 1917 _ San Jose, Oal. 

Marett, Sabina May 23, 1917 Newcastle, Oal. 

Markell, Emma C. _July 21, 1917 _ Xos Angeles, Oal. 

Marsh, Addie Mar. 17. 1914 Penryn, Oal. 

Martin, Ida A _.. June 5, 1915— _ Seattle, Wash. 

Martin, Joseph G... Sept. 30, 1916 -Fallbrook, Oal. 

Martin, Lillie A - Sept. 19, 1914 Lakeport, Oal. 

Martin, Mary A.__ _ Sept. 30. 1916 — San Francisco, Oal. 

Mason, Mrs. Leola I June 5, 1914 Riverside, OaJ. 

Matchin, Harriet E._ May 23, 1917 ..Nestor, Oal. 

Mayborn, Mrs. Mary J _ Retired under old law Emeryville. Oal. 

McAllen, Margaret E Mar. 17, 1914 — San Andreas. Oal. 

McBroom, Alva Sept. 19, 1914 Oakland, OaL 

McCandless. Ella M ._ Sept. 30, 1916— Round Mountain. Oal. 

McCarthy, Thomas H Apr. 9, 1918- San Francisco, Oal. 

McOarty. John L — June 5, 1914 Oak Run, Oal. 

McOlain, Ada L _ June 24, 1916— San Diego, Oal. 

McOlymonds, John W Retired under old law Oakland, Oal. 

McOolgan, Miss K. F _ Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

McOomas, Mrs. Mary G , June 5, 1914 _-San Francisco, Oal. 

McConnell, Quinette 0._- Retired under old law Died, June 15, 1917 

McOourt, Oharles A Dec. 11. 1915 _ Fresno, Oal. 

McDonnell, Louise A... _. -Oct. 20, 1917 Los Angeles, Oal. 

McDowell, Thomas K._ Mar. 19, 1917. Ocean Park, Oal. 

McEwen, Eleanor Dec. 12, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

McGInnis, Mrs. Elinor M Retired under old law Died, Mar. 23, 1916 

McGrath, Thomas J Mar. 19, 1917 _ Berkeley, Oal. 

McKean, W. G - Apr. 9, 1918 _ -Berkeley, Oal. 

McKenna, Edward —-Mar. 17, 1914- - San Francisco, Oal. 

McKennon, Mary L June 5, 1914 Palo Alto, Oal. 

McKInney, Mary O Oct. 20, 1917 Ross, Oal. 

McLean, Mary H -June 5, 1914- —Alameda, Oal. 

McLellan, Mary B.- — Dec. 12, 1914 -San Mateo, Oal. 

McLeod. Edith - Mar. 17, 1914 San Diego, OaL 

McNalr. Martha J .June 5. 1914 Pasadena, Oal. 

McNIcoll, Belle June 24 1916 San Francisco, Cal. 

McPhail, Mrs. Ella.. Mar. 17, 1914 ..Petaluma, Oal. 

McPhee, Angus —Sept. 19, 1914 —Forks of Salmon, Oal. 

McPherron, Asbury S Apr. 1, 1915 - Redlands, OaL 
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McReynolds. Mrs. Amanda H July 21, 1917—. ....Santa Rosa, Oal. 

Meehan Margaret Mar. 11. 1916 .Stockton. Oal. 

Meehan R^se H Apr. 9, 1918 Burlingame. Oal. 

Meeker,' Mrs. Mary K..._ Mar. 11. 1916 San Francisco. Oal. 

Melody. Mrs. Adelaide F June 24, 1916 San Francisco. Oal. 

Meredith, Charles T Mar. 17. 1914 ^OB Angeles. Oal. 

A;rA^T-ni MrtrtfATpt D June 5, 1915 Sacramento, Oal. 

mIVtIu Jennie ""i::::: Jan. 11. 1918 Berkeley. Oal. 

Merwin C E ' .. .Retired under old law— -Oamp Meeker, Oal. 

Metcalt Mrs'.'NettTe' E..:. Apr. 9. 1918. San Francisco. Oal. 

vf!t,w Tnhi. A Sept. 18, 1915. -Palo Alto, Oal. 

Mtor Mrs Marian's. I""::: :.Oct. 20. 1917. San PranclBCO. Oal. 

wni'v. InnPttP D Retired under old law...San Francisco, Oal. 

M loi^ Mrs Adelaide" a:::::::""-" "-June 24, 1916 Sonora. Oal. 

M er' E^a J Retired under old law Palo Alto, Oal. 

M cr S^h E -- - -Oct. 20. 1917 San Francisco. Oal. 

M rMrs MaiTE". : May 23, 1917 San Francisco, Oal. 

Monah?n'Cr7aret -Sept.30, 1916 Petaluma Oal. 

Moore EL - Apr. 1, 1915 .—Stockton, Oal. 

Moore' George'w. - July 21, 1917 Oolusa, Oal. 

Moore's C W .Retired under old law — San Francisco, Oal. 

Morsan Mary isabel...- Resumed teaching-.. Berkeley. Oal. 

Morfun'n Mrs Annie L June 5, 1914 San Luis Obispo. Oal. 

Mor^ln FlW " -Jan- 11. 1^18 Sa^ Francisco. Oal. 

Movn^han N^^^^^^ 1»15 San Francisco, Oal. 

Srow Ma?v T A ...- Dec. 16. 1916 -Oamanche, Oal. 

M tn ilarriettc - - Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco. Oal. 

M re och ^G^^^^^^ ««Pt-l»' 1»14 '^08 Angeles. Oal. 

wT^wmram R. - --sept. 30, 1916 -^%tSfand' Sal' 

Myrick, Elizabeth - Apr 1. 1915.-. ....Oakland, Oal. 

xonrin MHrv A „ ...Sept. 19, 1914 Sacramento. Oal. 

\oarv Annio J "IV- Dec. 11. 1915 Sacramento, Oal. 

N^Lon David W."::r - Apr. 9, 1918. Hollywood, Oal. 

kewberry Mrs Carrie J.- Mar. 17, 1914. .San Francisco. Oal. 

Nowby. Ellsborry Dec. 12. 1914 ... Fresno. Oal. 

Nicholl, Mrs. Clothilda C Retired under old law— San Francisco. -Oal. 

Niestrath, Mrs. B. Dena Apr. 1. 1915 Lathrop. Oal. 

Nixon Mabel L.__ - - Dec. 16.1916... Died. May 2. 1917 

Norinan. Mrs. Nellie M._ - Mar. 17. 1914 Oakland. Oal. 

Norris Elizabeth June 24, 1916.. Gibsland, Louisiana 

Norton Marv E. Dec. 11,1915 Berkeley. Oal. 

Null Emory M Sept.30, 1916..: Shingletown, Oal. 

()'Brien Kate Sept.30, 1916 Larkspur. Oal. 

O'Connell, Margaret June 24, 1916 San Diego, Oal. 

O'Connor, Mrs. Elizabeth C June 5, 1914 San Francisco. Oal. 

O'Connor. Joseph Sept.30, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

O'Donncll. Sarah r.__- -Dec. 12, 1914 Died, July 18. 1915 

O'Hura Kate F Mar. 17, 1914 Died, Dec. 1, 1914 

O'Leary, Mrs. T. J Apr. 1, 1915 Oakland. Oal. 

O'Loiighlen, Nellie June 5,1914 San Francisco. Oal. 

O'Neill Joseph G June 5, 1915 Nevada City, Oal. 

Oliver, Mrs. Lena B Mar. 17, 1914 Shasta, Oal. 

Olsen Alvina June 24, 1916 San Lorenzo. Oal. 

Osborn. Charles V -Mar. 17. 1914 Elk Grove, Oal. 

Osborne J. S. - Dec. 12, 1914 Stockton, Oal. 

Owens, Eleanor M ...Sept. 18. 1915 -Died. Nov. 24, 1917 

Paris, Mrs. Alice C - Retired under old law Alameda. Oal. 

Parke, Emily B _ Sept. 18, 1915 Sebastopol. Oal. 

Parker, Jean - Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Patten! Herbert _ June 5, 1915. ,.„.,^,,,,Claremont, Oal. 
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Patterson, Isabella .Retired uifder old law Berkeley, Oal. 

Paxton, Katherine R _. Sept. 30, 1916— _ San Francisco, Oal. 

Peake, Bessie M Sept. 30, 1916 Died. May 27, 1918 

Pearce, Maud M June 5, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Peck, Kate E June 5, 1914_- __ -Alpine, Oal. 

Pedrick, William L. Sept. 18, 1915 _ Ferndale, Oal. 

Pepper, M. W Sept. 19, 1914 San Diego. Oal. 

Perkins, Mrs. Elizabeth M Dec. 11, 1915— Oamp Meeker, Oal. 

Perlet, Mattie F Sept. 30, 1916. San Francisco, Oal. 

Pettigrew, Elizabeth R Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Pettit, William W June 24, 1916 Independence, Wash. 

Phelps, Mrs. Josephine H _Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Phillips, Mrs. Anna M Mar. 17, 1914 _ Fairfield. Oal. 

Pierce, Edward T June 24, 1916 Sierra Madre, Oal. 

Pierce, Mrs. Isabel W. _ June 24, 1916. Sierra Madre, Oal. 

Piper, Lilly K Jan. 11, 1918 Died. Apr. 7. 1918 

Playter, Georgia B June 5, 1914 Piedmont, Oal. 

Powell, Elizabeth Retired under old law_— Died, Oct. 22, 1916 

Power, Marvin Dec. 12, 1914 Ohico, Oal. 

Power, Thomas W __June 5, 1914 — —Blue Lake, Oal. 

Price, Ela M Sept. 18. 1915 Santa Rosa, Oal. 

Pringle, Mrs. Sarah G June 24, 1916 —San Francisco, Oal. 

Pryne, Marion O May 23, 1917 Warner. N. Y.' 

Pulcifer, Anna R .Sept. 19, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Pulsifer, Mrs. Mary H Mar. 11, 1916- _ Vallejo, Oal. 

Quinn, Eliza J Dec. 12, 1914 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Raclet, Victorine M Retired under old law— San Francisco, Oal. 

Ragan, Mary L Dec. 12, 1914 — San Francisco, Oal. 

Rainey, Mrs. Marion July 21, 1917 Long Beach, Oal. 

Raker, Mrs. Mary L._ Sept. 18, 1915 Alturas, Oal. 

Ramsdell, Mrs. MaryA June 5, 1915 Los Angeles, OaJ. 

Raymond, Helen A Mar. 17, 1914 Healdsburg, Oal. 

Reardon, William H Mar. 17. 1914 Oollege Oity, Oal. 

Reese. John W Sept. 19, 1914 — -Slatington. Oal. 

Reynolds, Mrs. Elise D Mar. 17, 1914... Died, Mar. 8^ 1918 

Richards, Oornelia Mar. 17, 1914 Maricopa. Oal. 

Richardson, Mrs. Mary E Mar. 11, 1916 San Diego, Oal. 

Robinson, Mrs. Eleanor Sept. 18, 1915 San Diego, Oal. 

Rogers, Elisabeth Mar. 19, 1917. Berkeley, Oal. 

Rogers, William J June 5, 1915. — _ Berkeley, Oal. 

Rousseau. Mrs. Lida C Sept. 19, 1914 —Los Angeles, Oal. 

Rubell, Olaudius F June 5, 1914 _ Oampbell, Oal. 

Ruff, Ida — June 5, 1915 _ -Rackerby, Oal. 

Sawyer. Mrs. Mary E Sept. 18, 1915- — Oakdale. Oal. 

Schnabel, Mrs. May L. S._ Sept. 19, 1914 Newcastle. Oal. 

Seabrook, Mrs. Nellie Retired under old law... Alameda. Oal. 

Seaman, Elbert A Dec. 12, 1914 _ Turlock. Oal. 

Searles, Mrs. Rose V June 5, 1915. Knights Ferry, Oal. 

Shaw, Ella B _. .May 23, 1917 Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Sheafor, Mrs. M. A June 24, 1916.„ — Dunsmuir, Oal. 

Sheehan, Josle O. Sept. 18, 1915 Smartsville, Oal. 

Sherman, Mrs. Oarrie Poage Apr. 1, 1915 Holllster. Oal. 

Shrimplln, Rose A __June 5, 1915. Los Angeles, Oal. 

Shuey, Mrs. Myra C. K Sept. 18, 1915 —Los Angeles, Oal. 

Sifford, Alexander May 23, 1917 Susanville, Oal. 

Simms, Esther _Apr. 9, 1918 _San Francisco, Oal. 

Simon, Laura F Sept. 30, 1916 San Francisco, Oal. 

Simon, Malvina Mar. 17, 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Simpkins, Florence Dec. 16, 1916 —Los Angeles. Oal. 

Simpson, Henrietta C. ...Mar. 17, 1914— Died, Jan. 14, 1915 
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Slavan, Miss A. E "...Retired under old law J>ied, Oct. 7, 1915 

Sleeper, Mary June 5, 1915 Morgan Hill. Oal. 

Slingsby, Kate E._ _ Sept. 18. 1915 Waddlngton, Oal. 

Smale, J. G - ■ —Dec. 11,1915 Raymond, Oal. 

Smith, Clarence S — Mar. 17, 1914 - Yreka, Oal. 

Smith, Eleanor I>ec- 16, 1916 Berkeley. Oal. 

Smith, Mrs. Hattle F June 5. 1915 Soldiers' Home. Oal. 

Smith,' Mrs. Josephine F __ June 5, 1915 -Le Grand, Oal. 

Smith, Margaret A — Retired under old law_-San Francisco. Oal. 

Smith! Margaret Kerr._ June 5, 1914 Oakland. Oal. 

Smith, Mrs. Mary H.. —_ -Mar. 17. 1914 Laton. Oal. 

Smith, Mrs. Reba B Dee. 12, 1914 Whittler, Oal. 

Smith, Mrs. Virginia Evans -Dec. 12. 1914 Died, Nov. 5. 1917 

Solomon, Miss M Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Soulo, Fannie L - Retired under old law— _San Francisco, Oal. 

Spanlding, Mrs. Mary S June 5, 1914 San Luis Obispo, Oal. 

Sprague, Abby F Apr. 1. 1915 Alameda, Oal. 

Sprott, Madge - Retired under old law— _San Francisco. Oal. 

Stallman, Nettie O - Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Stearns, Mrs. Kate R Sept. 18, 1915. — Berkeley, Oal. 

Stincen, Alice M.._ Jan. 11. 1918 -San Francisco, Cal. 

.Stinson, Mrs. Margaret N Mar. 17, 1914 Button Willow, Oal. 

Stirling. Alice J - Sept. 19, 1914 Brookdale, Oal. 

Stirling, Duncan --Mar. 19. 1917— _ Died, June 12, 1918 

Stockton, Robert L — Dec. 16. 1916 Bakersfleid, Oal. 

Stolder. Mrs. Mary A-.- - -June 24. 1916 _ Maricopa, Oal. 

Stone, Martha Retired under old law Died, eTune 9, 1916 

Stout, Mrs. Elizabeth S -Dec. 11, 1915 Berkeley, Oal. 

Stout, George H Mar. 17, 1914 Berkeley, Oal. 

Strang, Francis M -Mar. 11, 1916 - Redlands, Oal. 

Sullivan, Nellie F —Dec. 12, 1914. — _..•- — Died, Aug. 24, 1915 

Sutherland. Anna E._ Retired under old law— San Francisco. Oal. 

Sutphen, Albert W Mar. 17, 1914 Whlttler. Oal. 

Swope, Caroline I— May 23, 1917 — .- Riverside. Oal. 

Taylor, Mrs. Agnes O Retired under old law Oakland. Oal. 

Taylor, Jefferson June 5, 1914 _ Ontario, Oal. 

Teaford, Nannie W. - Apr. 1, 1915 Santa Olara, Oal. 

Teel, Mary L- —Dec. 16, 1916 _ —San Lorenzo. Oal. 

Templeton, Laura S. _ .--Retired under old law Oakland, Oal. 

Tennoy, Alfred D June 5, 1915 Richmond, Oal. 

Tennoy, Mrs. Delphine L Oct. 20, 1917 -Albany. Oal. 

Thomas, Mrs. Flora M Retired under old law Berkeley, Oal. 

Thompson, Charles S Mar. 19. 1917. Pleasant Grove, Oal. 

Thompson, Ettie L - —July 21, 1917— Oakland, Oal. 

Thompson. Mrs. Ida M. Perl Sept. 18. 1915 Oakland. Oal. 

Thompson, J. N— Dec. 11, 1915 Died, Mar. 14. 1918 

Thompson, Mrs. Laura I Mar. 19, 1917— Los Angeles, Oal. 

Thornton, Emma F June 24, 1916 Warner Springs. Oal. 

Thornton, Mrs. Kate L. Madden Dec. U, 1915 Los Angeles. Oal. 

Thorp. Mrs. Jennie L._ June 5, 1915 Died, May 6. 1917 

Thurston, Margaret Retired under old law San Leandro. Oal. 

Tilson, James R Mar. 17, 1914 _ Vacavllle. Oal. 

Titchworth, J. C June 5, 1915 San Francisco. Oal. 

Todd, Mary E.... Sept. 19. 1914 San Francisco, Oal. 

Troyer, Mrs. Virginia B Retired under old law.. .San Francisco. Oal. 

True, Charles F _._ Sept. 19, 1914 Oakland. Oal. 

Turner, Mrs. Alice M Apr. 1, 1915 Loyalton. Oal. 

Turner, Henry F Mar. 17, 1914 Died, July 21, 1914 

Turner, Mrs. S. U June 24, 1916 San Fernando. Oal. 

Turney, Katherine — Retired under old law— Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Names of Annuitants Listed Under Teachers* Retirement Law From 
Approval of Act to June 30, 1918 — Continued. 

Kame. OranU'd. Re«ldiiifc. 

Tyerman. Mrs. T. B .Juno o. 1915 Milton, Pa. 

Tyler, Mrs. CHara Boyer_— May 23, 1917 Merced, Oal. 

Van Duyne, Mrs. Ede M June 5, 1915 Berkeley, Oal. 

Van Slyek, Mrs. Frances G. _June 24, 1916 Riverside, Oal. 

Van Vlear, Mrs. M. J. Sept. 30. 1916 Hanford, Cal. 

Varner. Laura A Deo. 12. 1914. Santa Barbara. Oal. 

Vickers, Livingstone E. _ Jan. 11, 1918 Lookout, Oal. 

Vivian, Oalthea O _ Dec. 16. 1916 __ Berkeley, Oal. 

Vollmar, Bertha T June 5, 1914 _ Alameda, Oal. 

Wagener, John A.. _ Sept. 30, 1916 .— „ Oeres. Oal. 

Walden, Mrs. A. O June 5, 1914. Died, Sept. 23, 1915 

Walker, Alice Parker Apr. 1, 1915_ _ Elk Grove, Oal. 

Walker. Charles J __.. ...July 21. 1917 Dinuba, Oal. 

Walker, Cornelia Dec. 12, 1914 Alameda, Oal. 

Walker, Mrs. Lucy A. _ Mar. 17, 1914- Berkeley, Oal. 

Walsh. Adele _ Mar. 17, 1914 _ Oakland, Oal. 

Walsh, Mrs. Fannie L Sept. 18, 1915 _ Salinas. Oal. 

Walsh, Margaret Mar. 17, 1914___ Oakland. Oal. 

Walton, Adaline E June 5, 1914 ..Oakland, Oal. 

Warnock, Mrs. Ada Elder__ Mar. 11, 1916 Beaumont, Oal. 

Warren, George W... June 5. 1914 Los Angeles, Oal. 

Washburn. Mrs. Elizabeth R Juno 24, 1916 _ Los Angeles, Oal. 

Washburn, Lucy M Sept. 18, 1915 San Jose, Oal. 

Waterman, Sylvanus D _ Mar. 1, 1917 Alameda. Oal. 

Waters, Mrs. Kate Retired under old law Died, June 24, 1914 

Watson, Charles N.._ July 21, 1917 Oazadero, Oal. 

Way, Emma F Sept. 18, 1915 San Diego, Oal. 

Wayland, Sarah _. Resumed teaching ..Watsonville, Oal. 

Webster, R. H Resumed school work_--San Francisco, Oal. 

Weeks, Mary D. Bonner Doc. 11, 1915. Santa Rosa, Oal. 

Weldon, Mrs. Harriet V Sept. 19, 1914 Died, May 8, 1916 

Wells, George S. _ July 21, 1917 __ San Jose, Oal. 

Wenck, Minnie Mar. 11, 1916 San Mateo, Oal. 

Westfall, Augusta M Sept. 30, 1916_-. —Los Angeles, Oal. 

Wheeler, Mary L. Mar. 17, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Whipple, David W Sept. 19, 1914 .Greenview, Oal. 

Whirlow, Miss H. E'. Retired under old law .Berkeley, Oal. 

Whitcomb, Mrs. E. M. North Rotired under old law.. .San Francisco, Oal. 

White, Mrs. Emily F Apr. 9, 1918— Los Angeles, Cal. 

White. Mrs. M. A June 5, 1914 Beaumont, Oal. 

White, Nellie M..__ June 5, 1915 Los Angeles, Oal. 

White, Thomas B Retired under old law .Died, Nov. 3, 1914 

Wigand, Mrs. Sophie S Dec. 11. 1915__ San Francisco, Oal. 

Wight, Mrs. Mary V. Arnold June 5, 1915„ San Anselmo, Oal. 

Wilber, Katie H Sept. 18, 1915 Sacramento, Oal. 

Wilkinson, Joseph B _., June 5, 1915 _ Cathay, Oal. 

Williams, David G Sept. 19, 1914.__- ...Oakland, Oal. 

Williams. Walter J. G June 5, 1914 ..Died. Feb. 22. 1917 

Williamson, Ethel L Mar 17. 1914 Died, July 26, 1915 

Windsor, Mrs. Lulu Howard Mar. 19, 1917 Died, Sept. 10, 1917 

Winn, A. T. Retired under old law Novato, Cal. 

Winston, Mrs. Elizabeth M Sept. 18, 1915 Manhattan Beach. Cal. 

Wise. Mrs. Elizabeth S .Retired under old law Los Angeles. Cal. 

Wiseman. Alice M Dec. 12, 1914 Oakland, Oal. 

Woodin, Mrs. M. P June 24, 1916 ...Bieber. Oal. 

Wooll. Hattie L. — Jan. 11. 1918- San Francisco, Oal. 

Wooster. C. Elizabeth June 24. 1916— _ Gait. Oal. 

York, Annie M. Jan. 11. 1918 Healdsburg, Cal. 

Yorke. Mrs. Jennie H June 24, 1916. Sacramento, Cal. 

Young, Benjamin F Mar. 11. 1916 Beaumont, Cal. 
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Names of Annuitants Listed Under Teachers' Retirement Law From 
Approval of Act to June 30, 1918 — Concluded. 

Name. Granted. Residence. 

Young, Myron Dec. 12, 1914 _ Shively, Oal. 

Young, Sara R Resumed teaching Eureka, Oal. 

Young, T. L - — Apr. 1, 1915 Willits, Oal. 

Zielian, John J Sept. 18, 1915 Santa Ana, Oal. 

Zimniermann, William ___ Mar. 17, 1914 Lugano, Switzerland 

GEORGE W. STONE, Ohalrmaji. 
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PART III. 
Report of the Secretary. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To Bis Excellency, William D. Stephens, 
Governor of California, 

and the State Board of Education. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Please find herewith the reports preseribed 
by law for the educational affairs entrusted to my general sui)ervision 
(luring the past biennium. I hope the various tabulations and tlie 
accompanying descriptive text may afford a clear view of the condi- 
tions in the state department of education during that period. 
I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward Hyatt, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
September 15, 1918. 



5—40688 
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GENERALIZATIONS. 

By Job Wood, Jr., Statistician. 

THE STATE SHOULD GIVE GREATER SUPPORT TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

From the table (B) following it will be noted that the state appor- 
tionment to elementary schools has increased 45.5 per cent in the last 
twelve years, while the county's support has increased 145 per cent and 
the district's support has increased 511 per cent. In other words, 
the increased cost of education has been rapidly shifting from the state 
to the county jind the district. In the larger centers the big cities are 
interested in low county tax rates for the reason that county funds are 
distributed to all districts in the county. Because of this the cities are 
willing to have a heavy district tax and a lower county rate. 

Education a National and State Function. 

We more and more see as the great demand for human energy presses 
upon us that the education of the child is not a matter for the family 
or district, or even the county, but that it is a nation-wide problem. 
The family, in most instances, has about all it can do to feed and clothe 
the children and to spare their services while the county, state and 
nation train them. After these children are trained they are not the 
property of the family, but belong apparently exclusively to the gov- 
ernment, as the draft of both men and women in this great war has 
shown. 

This being the case the nation and the state should support more 
liberally the real training school of the xYmeriean citizen — the elemen- 
tary school. In the years gone by when education and practical train- 
ing were left more to the family, it was not so expensive ; but now the 
schools have been called upon to train in manual arts, in domestic 
science, in government, and for every walk of life. To do this the 
schools must have trained teachers. JMuch time beyond the high school 
must be given to the training of teachers for this difficult task. The 
state furnishes free training through the normal schools and the uni- 
versity, but expenses for living, for books, and for various supplies 
fall heavily upon the students. These expenses reach an average of 
$500 per year. The time of these students per month should be worth 
at least $50 with the present demand for work. When the student is 
out $500 in hard cash and $600 in labor, or even $500 in labor, making 
for the year a total of $1,000, while he is getting his training, we can 
not expect him to follow the teaching profession when the salaries are 
much below those of the common laborer who requires little training 
beyond a grammar school. 

The laborer works the year around while the teacher averages about 
eight and a half months and must live and meet expenses for twelve 
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months. Changing from teaching to some other business for the pur- 
pose of supporting himself or his family while he is not teaching is not 
an easy task. 

The following table (A) will show the average annual amounts paid- 
teachers in the elementary schools for the years 1907 and 1918. They 
will show also the average gain in salaries during that time. It will 
be noted in large counties where there are many principals, such as 
Alameda, Fresno, Los Angeles, Sacramento, etc., that salaries have 
increased very materially. This is for the reason that the large salaries 
of principals and teachers in large cities and towns are averaged with 
the salaries of the teachers of the rural districts. The counties of 
Calaveras, El Dorado, Lake, Lassen, Madera, Mariposa, Mendocino, 
Napa, Nevada, San Benito, Santa Barbara, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, 
Trinity, and Tuolumne w411 show a very slight increase in the average 
amount of salary paid annually. This is for the reason that there are 
few principals but many one-teacher schools. Even in a large city 
such as San Francisco where living has more than doubled, the increase 
for the average salary has been $107.98 in twelve years. 



Actual Salaries Paid Rural Teachers. 

In order to show the actual amount of money received during the 
year closing June 30, 1918, by teachers in rural or one-teacher schools 
in the several counties, four districts were selected from the counties 
given below and the actual amounts of money paid teachers as reported 
by the county superintendent of schools is given. These have been 
selected at random and they are not the lowest amounts paid, but they 
are a sample of salaries paid in the one-teacher schools in these counties. 



Name of county 



Number of 
teachers 



Men Women 



Actual salary paid 



Butte 

Colusa 

El Dorado 

Humboldt 

Kern — 

Lake 

Lassen 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Monterey 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 
San Luis Obispo. 

Shasta 

Sierra - 

Siskiyou 

Tehama _ 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 



$722 60 I 



456 00 

eoooo 1 



560 00 
924 00 



856 00 i 
810 00 



600 00 



765 00 



765 00 



$500, 

$600, $520, 
$560, 
$660, 

$600, $000, 
$560, $487.60, 

$600, $560, 
$600, 
$526, 

$560, $520, 

$630, $506, 
$660, 
$560, 
$640 

$520, $62o! 
$630, 
$590, 
$500, 

$560, $600, 

$560, $600, 
$560, 

$525, $480, 
$500, 

$640, $560, 



$626, $560 
$6iO,$600 
$522, $560 
$616. $666 
$490, $600 
$520, $560 
$610, $560 
$660, $640 
$000, $502 
$520, $600 
$600, $580 
$560, $560 
$480, $490 
$520, $560 
$500, $420 
$600, $520 
$560, $675 
$450, $500 
$600, $000 
$626, $450 
$560, $575 
$500, $600 
$660, $560 
$480, $560 
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One need not be much of a mathematician to see that when expensive 
stage rides and often long railroad trips must be taken that these 
interior rural schools can secure and hold very few trained teachers. 
These positions are usually held by young teachers who wish to get 
experience, or by older teachers who can not fill positions in larger 
communities. If the young energetic teacher could be held in the 
district by offering her a sufficient salary she would soon be able to do 
the work demanded by the community. But, unfortunately, the rural 
schools are the training schools for the larger centers and there is a 
constant coming and going of these inexperienced teachers. 

Special Taxes on the Community Will Not Meet the Demand. 

The district tax will not suffice for meeting the demands for trained 
teachers. In many mountain communities the valuation of property is 
so low that the tax limit allowed by law for special taxes would not 
produce $100 per year. 

For several years we have heard the call **back to the farm" as the 
only remedy for the accumulation of population in the large cities. 
War-time salaries for labor in connection with shipbuilding, etc., has 
called from the country large numbers of people who are flooding the 
central schools with their children. Again, families who are out on 
the farm in the school district that can maintain school but for seven 
and a half or eight months with a constant change of inexperienced 
teachers soon discover that if the children are to have the best educa- 
tional conditions they must move toward the centers. The farm is 
abandoned or leased and homes are established in the cities. There is 
no surer way to build up the city and deplete the country and its popu- 
lation than to have long terms of school with trained teachers in the 
city and short terms with inexperienced teachers and low salaries in 
the country. The district taxes and even the county taxes can not 
remedy this removal to the city. The schools will greatly aid in 
attracting people to the country if satisfactory school conditions 
prevail. Since the repeal of the poll tax there has been a constant 
falling off in the apportionment of school money on the average daily 
attendance basis. The state gives out on teacher basis $250 per teacher, 
and apportions the remaining money in the State School Fund on the 
average daily attendance for the previous year. The following rates 
per pupil on average daily attendance will be noted : 

1910 $10 16 1915 $8 23 

1911 10 15 1916 8 21 

1912 9 52 1917 8 12 

1913 9 08 1918 8 23 

1914 9 06 

It will be noticed that there is an increase of 11 cents for 1918 over 
that of 1917. The reason is that there was $21,689.51 transferred from 
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113.41; 


1918. 


$13.18. 


Loss, 


$0.37 


9.47; 


1918. 


15.68. 


Gain, 


6.21 


3.09; 


1918, 


12.77. 


Gain, 


9.68 
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estates escheated to the State School Fund. This may not happen again 
for some time, and the rate for the coming year will, more than likely, 
drop off from 10 cents to 20 cents per pupil per year. 

Rate Per Pupil on Enrollment. 

The amounts of money given by the state, by the county, and by the 
district for 1918 and 1907, when divided by the number of pupils 
enrolled give the following results : 

Receipts for pupil on enrollment from state 1907, 

Receipts for pupil on enrollment from county — 1907, 
Receipts for pupil on enrollment from, district 1907, 

This result is obtained not by any legal provision, as there is no law 
that apportions money on enrollment, but simply by dividing the 
receipts from the state and count}'^ and district by the enrollment for 
these years. This will show plainly that the state is not keeping pace 
w^ith the county and district in the support of the elementary schools. 
The following tables are submitted for the consideration of those who 
are interested. 

High Schools Show Great Increase. 

It will be noted that there has been a great increase in the enrollment 
in high schools during this period, the number of schools increased from 
179 to 311 and the teachers from 1,189 to 4,811, or 3,622 (305 per cent) ; 
enrollment of pupils from 27,578 to 126,915, or a gain of 99,337 (362 
per cent) ; the receipts increased from $3,756,655.46 to $13,847,614.44, 
or a gain of $10,090,958.98 (269 per cent). When the total receipts are 
divided by the total enrollment of 1907 we have $136.22 per pupil 
while in 1918 it gives $104.82 per pupil or a falling off on receipts of 
$31.40 per pupil. This is a most excellent showing as it indicates 
plainly that the greater the number of pupils the less the cost per 
individual. The total expenditures for the high school has gained from 
$2,529,680.79 to $11,432,328.35, or a gain of $8,902,647.56. This makes 
the cost per pupil enrolled in 1918 $73.89, while in 1907 it was $65.01, 
or a gain of $8.88. The valuation of property has risen from $5,626,200 
in 1907 to $29,703,443 in 1918, or a gain of 428 per cent. 
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TABLE A. 

Comparison of the Number of Teachers Employed in the Elementary Schools for the 
Years 1918 and 1907 and the Gains and Losses; and the Average Salary Paid for 
1918 and 1907 with the Gains. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

EJ Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings — 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa - 

Mendocino - -- 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono — 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento __ 

San Benito _— 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo — 

San Mateo _ _ 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sferr» _ 

Siskiyou — 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare — - 

Tuolumne — - 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals I 14,1 



Number 
teachers 
employed 


Gains or 

losses 


Annually paid teachers 


Gains 


1918 ' 


1907 




1918 


1907 




1,275 1 


682 


593 


$1,183 50 


$864 95 


$328 55 


2 


3 


—1 


700 00 


560 00 


140 00 


63 ! 


61 


2 


701 63 


553 96 


147 67 


161 


126 


35 


768 55 


635 40 


133 15 


64 


67 


-3 


677 12 


583 62 


93 50 


56 


50 


6 


763 80 


639 96 


123 82 


248 


106 


142 


982 98 


681 39 


301 59 


22 


19 


3 


722 86 


580 84 


142 02 


59 


65 


—6 


561 00 


514 55 


46 45 


594 


297 


297 


971 36 


695 04 


276 32 


73 


44 


29 


754 28 


634 37 


119 91 


206 


172 


36 


828 00 


685 54 


143 06 


195 . 




195 


748 70 







38 


21 


17 


743 30 


608 20 


140 10 


280 , 


112 


168 


867 68 


672 86 


194 82 


116 , 


57 


58 


835 17 


700 03 


135 14 


45 1 


47 


—2 


582 31 


570 57 


11 74 


57 


35 


22 


694 61 


596 07 


98 54 


3,208 ' 


1,454 


1,754 


1,065 84 


762 07 


303 77 


87 


45 


42 


747 07 


669 59 


77 48 


116 1 


83 


33 


999 10 


672 56 


326 54 


33 ' 


29 


4 


610 73 


580 61 


21 12 


165 


153 


12 


655 68 


558 99 


96 69 


136 


77 


59 


763 60 


687 77 


125 83 


57 


40 


17 


692 97 


465 76 


227 21 


12 


18 


—1 


798 33 


665 18 


133 15 


151 1 


131 


20 


1 80603 


625 58 


180 45 


88 


79 


9 


1 693 48 


631 23 


62 25 


78 


79 


—1 


748 07 


654 79 


93 28 


297 ' 


151 


146 


801 13 


691 56 


109 57 


98 


80 


18 


757 48 


614 64 


142 84 


37 


29 


8 


706 23 


563 96 


152 25 


249 


138 


111 


815 58 


591 01 


224 57 


427 


210 


217 


1,074 60 


773 80 


800 80 


50 


49 


1 


72022 


621 38 


96 84 


373 


207 


166 


837 00 


613 26 


223 74 


451 


232 


219 


923 67 


662 62 


261 05 


1,464 


814 


650 


1,099 47 


991 49 


107 98 


326 


180 : 


146 


915 89 


752 84 


163 05 


146 


127 , 


19 


744 17 


621 85 


122 82 


169 


75 : 


94 


968 95 


660 96 


307 99 


173 


120 


53 


796 27 


709 43 


86 84 


404 


304 


100 


914 81 


722 96 


191 85 


150 


119 , 


31 


819 37 


634 45 


184 92 


129 


125 1 


4 


i 642 69 


562 11 


80 58 


21 


23 , 


—2 


; 707 68 


661 34 


46 34 


132 


104 


28 


68909 


0)9 25 


79 84 


129 


115 


14 


92038 


678 17 


242 21 


286 


230 


56 


811 73 


641 25 


170 48 


213 


89 


124 


847 43 


638 72 


208 71 


55 


40 


15 


836^ 


650 13 


186 10 


103 


79 


24 


678 21 


570 77 


107 44 


29 


25 


4 


601 56 


555 47 


46 08 


303 


163 


140 


834 20 


631 72 


202 48 


54 


54 




711 47 


642 41 


69 06 


145 


89 


56 


830 69 


712 52 


118 17 


87 


78 


9 


778 29 


623 11 


156 18 


63 


50 


13 


749 03 


602 29 


146 74 


14,249 


8,246 


6,019 —16 


1 *$94e 34 


•$720 48 


•$225 86 



— TiOsa. •Average. 

Note.— It will be noted that Imperial County did not exist in 1907, but was counted as part 
of San Diego. 
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TABLE B. 

COMPARrSON OF SCHOOL STATrSTICS OF 1918 WITH THOSE OF 1907. 

Public School Statistics for 1918 in Comparison With Those for 1907 and the Gain or 
Loss, and in Most Statements the Gain or Loss Per Cent. 



Kindergarten Schools. 



Subject 



Gain or > 0*1° »f 
loss ^°** 

" per cent 



Teachers employed _ 

Certificates held by teachers- 
Kindergarten, primary 

Special kindergarten 

Pupils enrolled— 

Boys 

Girls - 



Total pupils enrolled 

Average attendance 

Average number days schools were open. 



672 



C21 
51 



13,251 
14,099 I 



27,350 ; 
14,311 
173 



171 

114 
57 

2,708 ■ 
2,759 I 



501 



507 



10,543 
11,340 



Average annual salary paid teachers _ ^4 1 



5,467 

2,823 

180 

1566 52 $278 40 



281+ 



445 

ni- 



411 



21,883 400 

11,488 407 

•13 , •? 



49 



•Loss. 



K I nderga rten Schools — Continued. 

FINANCIAIj. 



Subject 



Total expenditures 



Paid per pupil enrolled for — 

Teachers salaries 

Supplies, etc. 

All purposes, excepting buildings- 
Valuation of all property 



1918 



1907 



Total receipts _ $902,227 19 

Expenditures for— 

Teachers' salaries I 

Contingent expenses ' 

Buildings, etc - _ — 

Books _ 

Apparatus ' 



$567,791 19 

187,522 21 

28,657 58 

515 05 

1,412 60 



$112,074 96 

$96,874 95 
11,448 22 
1,054 57 



$783,898 63 $109,377 74 



$20 83 

685 

27 68 

204,557 00 



$17 72 

209 

17 91 

57,145 00 



$790,152 28 

$470,916 24 

176,073 99 

25,003 01 

515 05 

1,412 60 



$674,520 89 



$3 11 

466 

977 

147,412 00 



Gain or 

per cent 

loss 



752 

486 
1,538 
2.427 
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Elementary Schoole. 



Bublect 



1918 



73 



Gain or °t!S. 
"^ percent 



Active districts 8,468 

Teachers employed— i 

Men ! 1,112 

Women 13,187 

Total teachers employed 14,849 

Certificates held by teachers- 
High school ' 544 

Elementary - — ' 12,867 

Primary _ 70 

Special 788 

Average number of days schools were open 164 

Enrollment of pupils— ; 

Boys _ ; 282,108 

Girls I 216.877 

Total enrollment of pupils _ 448,485 

Enrolled per teacher 81.4f 



8,208, 



7,500 I 



250 

257 
5,687 



7.7 

80 
75 



8,856 I 

446 
7,578 
191 
140 
171 

157,076 
144,924 



5,894 

96 
5,289 
•121 



70 



22 
68 



74,482 
71,453 



802,600 , 
86.2 I 



145,886 
•4.8 



•4+ 



47 
49 



48 
•18 



ft-40fl88 
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Elementary Schools — Continued. 
FINANCIAL. 



Subject 



Received from— 

Balance 6n hand. 

State apportionment 

County funds -— 

District taxes 

Sale of bonds - 

Miscellaneous _ _ _. 

Total receipts 

Received on enrollment per pupil from— 

Balance on hand— _ 

State apportionment _ 

County apportionments 

District funds — 

Miscellaneous sources — 

Total receipts (less cost of buildings) 
per pupil _ 

Expended for- 

Salary of teachers _ - 

Current expenses _ _ 

Books and apparatus 

For buildings — 

Total expenditures 

Paid out per pupil enrolled for — 

Teachers* salaries 

Supplies, etc. _. 

Buildings 

Books and apparatus. — 

Total for all purposes _ 

Balance on hand per pupil enrolled 

Average annual salary paid all teachers 

Average cost per pupil (less cost of build- 
ings) on enrollment. 

Average cost per pupil on average daily 
attendance 

Valuation of property- 
Sites and buildings _ 

School libraries __ _ i 

Furniture, apparatus, etc _ 

Total valuation of property 



1918 



$3,592,181 15 
5,913,116 02 
7.066,578 75 
5,729,426 51 
693,630 86 
1,062,757 86 



$24,026,601 14 



$8 01 
13 18 
15 68 
12 77 
237 



$52 02 



$13,484,445 77 

3,744,328 20 

258,106 00 

3.178,259 19 



$20,665,139 06 



$30 06 
835 

708 I 
57 



1907 



$2,787,421 14 
4,069,429 04 
2,896,479 07 

937,001 14 
1.374,896 58 

168,618 31 



Gain or 

Ion 
percent 



$804,760 01 
1.863,686 96 
4.169,099 68 
4.792,426 87 
•680,764 72 
899.139 54 



$12,188,344 28 $11,838,846 86 



$9 21 
18 41 I 
9 47 i 
809 
64 



•$1 ao 

♦87 
621 
968 
183 



$35 73 I 



$16 29 



I 



$5,943,075 78 1 $7,541,969 99 

1,565,926 48 . 2,178,401 77 

106,496 79 ' 151,609 11 

1,882,358 76 I 1,296,900 43 



$9,497,867 76 , $11,167,281 30 



$38 92 

$7 49 
946 32 

39 05 

49 88 



$55,350,169 00 
1,090.964 00 
3,742,686 00 



$19 64 
6 17 
622 
85 I 



$10 42 

8 18 

86 

22 



$25 16 ' 

$8 89 
720 48 

28 09 

34 73 



$60,183,819 00 



$13 76 

•$1 40 
225 86 

10 96 

15 51 



29 

4S.fi 
145 h 
611 (. 
•49+ 
649+ 



97+ 



45+ 



126.9 
189 
142 
142 



117+ 



$25,734,616 00 $29,615,653 00 
879.403 00 211,561 00 

368,768 00 ' 3,378.918 00 



$26,977,787 00 $33,206,082 00 



46 



116 
24 



123 



•Loss. 
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High Schools. 



Subject 



Kinds of Mhoolfl— 

County 

City 

District 

Union 

Joint onion 



Totals 



Number teachers employed— 
Regular: 

Hen 

Women 

Special: 

Men - 

Women — 

Junior college: 

Men 

Women 



Totals- 



Certificates held by teachers- 
Regular high 

Special high 



Average number days schools were actually open.. 

Enrollment of pupils— 
first year: 

Boys 

GWs 

Second year: 

Boys — 

Girls 

Third year: 

Boys _. 

Girls — 

Fourth year: 

Boys — - 

Girls 



Totals: 
Boys 
Girls . 



Grand totals 

Average daily attendance.. 



t 
1918 1 


190r ' 


Gain or 

losr 


Gain or 
loss 


1 


1 






par coat 


1 

1 

6 , 


14 




•8 


•67 


74 


41 




86 


85 


45 


82l 




13 


40 


Iffl 


86 




82 


96 


18 • 


6 , 




12 


200 



311 



1,178 



flBO 

914 



179 



406 ; 
786 , 



12 I 



182 



766 
1.292 



677 I 



?!: 



4.811 



8.20O 
1,602 

178 



80377 
40,824 

10,971 
14,774 

6.946 

9,471 

6.354 
8.203 



1.189 I 8,622 



1.054 
136 

193 



6,327 
7,101 

2.941 
4,812 

1.763 
2,614 

1,341 
2,179 



54.143 
72.772 



11,372 
16.206 



126.015 
64.758 



27.578 
21,337 



2.155 
1,467 

15 



26,660 



10.462 

5.188 
6357 

4,013 
6,024 



42.771 
56308 



99,337 
43,421 



74- 



187+ 
175 

6.643 

2,766 



806 



204 
1,086 



•7.7 



479 
402 



272 
242 



294 



299 
276 



376 
849 



362 
203 



Note.— Of the above number 12,213 were enrolled as special students and 1,561 as students in 
Junior college work in the high schools. 
•Loss. 
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High Schools — Continued. 

FINANCIAL. 



Subject 



1918 



Gain or 

lOM 

percent 



Receipts from— 

Balance on hand 

State funds ^ _ 

County funds _ 

District funds 

District funds for buildings. 

Sale of bonds... _ 

Miscellaneous 



$2,780,993 32 

944,020 13 

3,911,892 16 

4,938^77 82 

62,667 94 

543,796 86 

672,606 78 



$1,069,446 43 
240,960 19 



2,028,682 28 



429,576 M 



$1,721,546 89 

703,069 94 

8,911,872 16 

2,906,896 04 

62,667 94 

543,796 85 

248,19016 



Total receipts 



Receipts per pupil enrolled from — 

Balance on hand 

State funds 

County funds , 

District funds - 

Miscellaneous 



$13,847,614 44 



$21 91 I 
7 44 
80 82 
38 87 ! 
530 



$3,756,655 46 



$38 41 
8 74 

15 58 



I 



$10,090,968 98 



•$16 50 

n 80 

80 82 

*34 54 

10 28 



Total receipts per pupil enrolled- 



Expenditures for— 

Teachers' salaries 

Current expenses 

Buildings - 

Library books 

Janitors and laborers 

Apparatus _, 

Transportation of pupils.. 
Laboratories 



$104 82 I 

I 
$6,706,729 16 | 
1,183,539 70 
2,053,903 69 
89,577 07 
784,871 34 ' 
191,596 52 
220.458 CO 
111,680 55 



$190 22 



$1,315,728 43 
420,382 24 
738,797 91 
57,499 91 



Totals 

Balance on hand. 



Paid out per pupil enrolled for — 

Salary of teachers __ 

Janitor and labor 

Supplies _ 

Buildings 

Library books - 



$11,432,328 35 
$2,415,286 09 



$53 55 

6 18 
932 
16 18 
221 



Totals Der pupil enrolled- 



Paid out per teacher employed, 
annually 



Balance on hand __ 

Balance on hand per pupil enrolled ^. 

Valuation of property- 
Sites and buildings 

Laboratories, etc 

Library books 



t$73 89 



$1,412 74 

2,415,285 09 
19 06 

$25,977,833 00 

3,131,213 00 

594,397 00 



Total valuation of property... 

Bonded indebtedness outstanding 

Number of books in high school libraries 



$29,703,443 00 

$14,346,010 00 

521.496 



•$8140 



$5,481,728 48 
763,127 46 
1,317,105 78 
82,071 16 
784,871 84 
191,598 52 
220.458 00 
111,680 65 



$2,529,680 79 
$1,226,974 67 

$47 68 



115 28 

26 71 

206 



J$66 01 



$1,106 97 

1,226,974 67 
44 41 

$5,277,529 00 
195,262 00 
153,409 00 



$5,626,200 00 
f 
154,183 



$8,902,647 56 
$1,188,311 42 



$5 87 

6 18 

•6 91 

10 58 

13 



^88 



$306 77 

1,188,311 42 
•25 85 

$20,700,804 00 

2.035.951 00 

440.988 00 



$24,077,243 00 

$14,846,010 00 

867,818 



162 
291 



143 



209 



417 
18L 
177 
56 



299 

96 



1.608 



428 



•Loss. 

flncludes Janitors, apparatus and laboratories. 

tDoes not include cost of buildings. 

UNot reported. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



The Honorable State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have the honor to submit to you reports for the years beginning 
July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 1918. 
Very respectfully yours, 

MARGARET S. McNAUGHT, 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



During the two-year period covered by this report, the ideals and 
the activities of elementary school instruction have been affected and 
in some important ways modified by the world war. A large part of 
the report must therefore be given to considerations of the effects 
thus produced. 

From the very outbreak of the war, when first reports came from 
Belgium, it became evident to American educators that it would be 
necessary to revise their long cherished estimate of the German system 
of school and university education. THe deeds done by order of 
German high command, attested in a way too terrible to be mistaken, 
that a training in material efficiency and a development of a narrow 
national pride and arrogance, were not sufficient for the making of a 
nation of true greatness, nor the fitting of a people for genuine service 
to humanity. It thus became clear to all that in our schools the 
teaching of American efficiency and of American patriotism must give 
special emphasis to the rights of weak people and of little nations, to 
the inculcation of that genuine democracy that tends to the welfare 
of mankind; and that estimates the grandeur of a people not by its 
conquests, but by its service to the good of all the world. 

Keports from Great Britain brought also lessons of value by which 
we were able and prompt to profit when in our turn we were involved 
in the war. Under the strain -of raising and equipping large armies 
in great haste to meet the armed millions of Germany and Austria, the 
British closed their night schools, lowered the age of permissible child 
labor and diverted to war purposes large sums of money that had been 
formerly devoted to education and relief of the poor. The experience 
of a single year proved that these efforts of zealous patriotism were ill- 
directed and more hurtful than helpful. In the second year of the 
war, a wiser course was followed; and it was shown that the nation 
increased its war power by continuing to support its educational and 
social system at the highest attainable standard. 

Public interest in the war, and popular sympathy with the stricken 
peoples of the districts within the battle areas, prepared us for the 
arduous struggle when we were forced to engage in it for the main- 
tenance of our rights. Therefore when the President called for 
patriotic service from the schools, he appealed to a sentiment already 
formed and to a will prompt to respond with swift action. 
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Problems. 

The issue presented to school authorities these problems : 

In what ways can the schools render war service ? 

How can such service be used as a means of education for the child 
mind ? 

In what ways should school courses of instruction be modified to 
admit of such service to most advantage? 

Should the standards or requirements of school attendance be low- 
ered to meet the needs of child labor at home to replace that of father 
or of brothers called to the army? 

How could the supply of good teachers be maintained up to the 
needs of the schools after many had been called to war work either 
as soldiers or as nurses? 

How could the schools most effectively teach patriotism? 

How could they be made most effective in teaching Americanism 
and in promoting the Americanization of immigrants? 

How could the work of the various schools be best organized and 
co-ordinated so as to be made most effective in what President Wilson 
called **team work'' throughout the nation? 

Duti«a 

Some issues were made clear, not as problems, but as duties : 

The need of better directed physical training and education. 

The importance of more careful sanitation in city and country. 

The improvement of school houses, school grounds and school out- 
houses under scientific and artistic direction. 

The teaching of the duty of all to assist the government in raising 
money through liberty loans and the sale of thrift stamps. 

The teaching of food production and of food conservation and the 
employment of school pupils in war gardening and the making of many 
kinds of hospital supplies. 

It is gratifying that even the brief account which can be made in 
this report of the activities of the elementary schools in all these 
directions will be of just pride to the teachers and to the state. Had 
statistics of the output of the elementary schools in the way of food 
production and the making of desired supplies for army and navy and 
hospitals, in the purchase of thrift stamps and of liberty bonds, been 
kept in every district, the total would have shown a value of service, 
measuring up to a notable figure even among the immense totals of 
our war expenditures. In the absence of such statistics, the aim of 
the report will be to set forth as best may be how the problems were 
solved and the work done. 
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DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 
School visits. 

Under the law it is the duty of the Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools to visit schools, but no directions are given as to the way in 
which this visiting is to be done. To **drop in" upon a teacher, note 
surroundings and the teaching ability of instructor pro and con, and 
**drop out" again is advantageous merely as it gives the Commissioner 
a general idea of the conditions under which a school is being con- 
ducted. After a few such visits have been made in any county it is 
apparent that much visiting of this kind is not very valuable. 

Therefore the method of visiting schools begun during the last 
biennial period has been continued, but has been modified to meet 
the different conditions found in different parts of the State and has 
been improved as experience has suggested. 

Three counties have been visited intensively — Imperial, Monterey 
and San Luis Obispo. The purpose was not the vsame for the three. 
Imperial County, with a rapidly growing and often shifting popula- 
tion, with its people trying to provide adequate school buildings and 
equipment for their children while settling themselves in their homes 
and engaging in new industries, is a county to study rather than to 
attempt to reform educationally. Conditions there are **in process" 
and the educational problem is that of guarding against any action 
which will set wrong standards. The big problem before Imperial 
County today is that upon which the whole nation is at work, namely, 
Americanization. School visiting with the County Superintendent of 
Schools, conversation with the men and women who came to meet the 
Commissioner, and conferences with the teachers at the county insti- 
tute during the eight days spent in the county brought plainly to 
light a problem to be found elsewhere, but greatly intensified in this 
particular section of the State. School visiting in Imperial County has 
brought a clearer understanding of the educational advantages and 
the educational limitations of life in the far south and has strengthened 
your Commissioner's purpose to see that some provision is made for the 
education and Americanization of the shifting population that travels 
back and forth over the cotton fields. School visiting in Imperial 
County reveals the fact that in spite of compulsory laws for school 
attendance there could be counted within the county in any one year 
hundreds of children of elementary school age out of school. This is 
not due to apathy or negligence on the part of those in authority, but 
to the helplessness of meeting the situation under existing conditions. 
That attempts are made to get the children into the schools is evi- 
denced by the fact that an attendance officer was on duty at the time 
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of the Commissioner's visit. Employed for three months, she reported 
that during the first month of her service she had found seventy 
children out of school. 

Two most encouarging facts noted in this visit were the interest of 
the people in providing suitable living accommodations for the teachers 
(there are eleven **teacherages'' in the county), and the tendency 
to maintain large school grounds. 

Multiplication of school districts is avoided by a steady discourage- 
ment of division of districts, and a steady encouragement of their union. 

But what is needed in most counties is improved conditions, and 
improved conditions are made when large groups of people connected 
both directly and indirectly with a school are set thinking intensively 
about it. Accordingly the Commissioner of Elementary Schools has 
been instrumental in bringing about in Monterey and in San Luis 
Obispo counties what might be termed "educational campaigns." 

The plan in brief is this: The Commissioner of Elementary Schools, 
the county superintendent, the trustees, the parents and friends of 
the children and, last but not least, the children themselves are set to 
work thinking what improvements could be made before a certain 
date several months away. Suggestions are then sent out from time 
to time during this period from the State OflSce and from the county 
office, bulletins of information with marked passages are distributed, 
attention is called to similar work done in preceding years in other 
counties and sympathetic approval of the plan obtained from those 
counties. The newspapers give publicity to the plan and to its results 
as the work goes on. Letters from children of remote country districts 
are received by State and county officials and carefully answered. 
There is much getting together in various communities. Parent-teacher 
associations are more active than ever. No attempt is made to force 
activity ; every attempt is made to promote it, for whatever is done for 
the improvement of the living conditions of the children is to be done 
freely and joyfully. At last the date for the inspection and notation 
of results arrives. Each school has been provided with a printed form 
upon which the improvements are reported. An itinerary has been 
scheduled. The Commissioner spends several days in the county visit- 
ing the schools, commending, suggesting, planning with the trustees 
and the parents who gather at the school houses, future improvements, 
and in numerous addresses carrying the message of opportunity offered 
by the State to all its children, urging those most interested to express 
their interest and to co-operate with the State and county educational 
officials. 

The immediate result of this kind of visiting is the awakening in 
every district of a salutary pride in its school. 
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One example by way of illustration is given of the improvements made 
in a small one-room school in Monterey County : 

1. School yard freed from all weeds and thoroughly cleaned. 

2. School house painted inside and out. 

3. Windmill painted. 

4. School -fence painted. 

5. School room papered. 

6. Windows and door screened. 

7. Porch refloored. 

8. New flag and pole placed. 

9. Sanitary drinking fountain installed. 

10. Desks varnished. 

11. Liquid soap container provided. 

12. New pictures hung (pictures worth hanging). 

13. Handball court laid out. 

14. Volley ball court laid out. 

In one of the counties especially visited, circular letters were sent to 
the trustees in the fall urging them to improve school conditions as much 
as possible before the coming spring. In order to present definite ideals 
the following suggestions were offered as ''hopt^'' with mast gratifying 

results : 

Hopee. 

How many of these hopes can we make come true by next ISIay ? 
(a) Good flag and flag pole. 

(ft) School building: 

Well built, clean, painted, in good repair, walls tinted or painted 
a soft light color." 

(c) Ventilation and heating: 

Wide open windows in mild weather, window boards or other 
appropriate methods of ventilation. Each school should have an 
approved heating system or a jacketed stove. 

(d) Soil: 

Soil should be fertile, so that trees and shrubs can grow well on 
the school grounds, also school gardens. ^lany school children 
are planting war vegetable gardens at school and at home. 

(e) Size of school grounds: 

Not less than three acres should be allowed for schoolhouse with 
playgrounds and gardens; five acres better still. No new small 
school grounds should ever find place in the county. 

if) Water: 

Good drinking water is the right of every growing boy and girl in 
California. Water should be tested if its quality is doubtful. 
Drinking fountains or individual eui)s should be provided. 
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(g) Lighting: 

Lighting should be from left, or from left and rear, through win- 
dow space which is at least one-fifth of floor space ; one-fourth is 
better. Windows should be provided with shades which should 
be kept in good repair. 

(h) Schoolroom: 

For thirty pupils rooms should be not less than *30 feet long, 20 
feet wide and 12 feet high. The floor should be firm and level. 

(i) Windows and doors should be screened. If impossible to provide 
wire screens, then cover with mosciuito netting and replace the 
netting when worn out. 

(j) Outbuildings: 

At least two should be provided. They should be sanitary and 
free from all marks. They should be well screened. See Bulletin 
17 published by the State Board of Education entitled, * ' Disposal 
of Sewage in Rural School Districts.'* Outbuildings should be 
either painted or whitewashed inside and out, and kept in repair 
and very clean for the sake of health and for the sake of the 
influence on character. 

It has frequently been suggested that every county in the State be 
visited in this way. The Commissioner would be glad to do this did 
time permit. Fourteen days were spent in San Luis Obispo County, 
of which eleven were given to visiting. If fourteen days were spent 
in each of the fifty-eight counties it would take eight hundred and 
twelve days to cover the State allowing no time for traveling. Twenty 
days is a school month. Computing eight months, or one hundred and 
sixty days, as a school year, it would require about five school years 
to visit each county in the State for fourteen days, and fourteen days 
would not sufiice for the very large or the very populous counties. 

Other school visits. 

Schools have been visited for other purposes, e. g., to observe the 
teaching of the required subjects of the elementary course of study and 
the use of the state textbooks, to note the effect in certain cities of 
the segregation of children of Mexican ancestry during the first three 
years of their school life, to investigate the value of kindergarten train- 
ing for^children of foreign parentage, to study the activities of parent- 
teacher associations, to observe the work of the home teacher, to note 
methods of instruction used in giving elementary instruction to adult 
foreigners, to note conditions obtaining in ** ungraded rooms," '* oppor- 
tunity classes," and other provisions for teaching unusual children 
and juvenile offenders, and, by invitation, for the purpose of making 
a brief survey of schools, followed by suggestions to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the advancement of educational opportunities of the elemen- 
tary children of the community. 
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PUBLIC ADDRESSES 

Public addresses have been given with even more frequency during 
the biennium than the one which preceded it, due in part to the fact 
that the nation is at war and patriotic addresses a necessity. 

A partial list of public addresses, some of which were especially 
prepared ; others prepared, but not so formally delivered, are submitted 
as follows: 

Arbor Day. 

Berkeley Civic Center League. 

California Teachers' Association. 

California Federation of Women's Clubs. 

City Board of Education, Visalia. 

Dedication School Buildings. 

California Women's Committee of Councils of National and 

State Defense. 
Graduations. 
Institutes. 

Convention of State Grange. 
Junior Red Cross (National, State and Local). 
Library Classes (Sacramento and Riverside). 
Music Teachers. 
State Normal Schools. 

Parent-Teacher Associations and Conventions. 
Patriotic. 

Rural Conference (United States Bureau of Education). 
Smith-Lever Law. 
Union of School Districts. 
Women 's Improvement Club. 
Young Women's Christian Association. 
Conference Social Agencies. 
Library Convention. 
Summer Schools. 
National Education Association. 
Trustees' Conventions. 
Community Gatherings. 

The total number of public addresses given during the biennium 
is 264. 

TEXTBOOKS 

A few principles eoneerninji: textbooks are coming to be generally 
conceded : 

First — A textbook can not be written that will be continuously and 
uniformly useful throughout a long period of years ; indeed, so rapidly 
is the knowledge of the world increasing and its thought changing, to 
say nothing of the moving lines of geographical boundaries and fluctua- 
tions in commercial and political relationships, that by the time some 
books are printed the period for their most eflficient use has passed. 
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This is one reason why the writing of a textbook is becoming more 
and more of an art ; it is quite as important to know what to omit as 
what to include, and sane foresight is at a premium. 

As teachers become better trained they demand more freedom in the 
presentation of their lessons, yet they plead that the textbooks shall be 
sufficiently definite to aid them in forcing home important truths. 

Because the elementary program aims to touch life at many points 
it is necessarily a crowded program. It is essential, therefore, that, as 
far as possible, textbooks should be so written as to enable the pupil to 
be self-instructive. Not only should the time of the teacher be saved 
for other duties than that of making dear to the child what the author 
means, but the child himself in using a good textbook unaided acquires 
an independence and a self-confidence that can not be otherwise 
attained. 

The making of textbooks is tending to become a science as well as an 
art. No longer are we satisfied with books that are merely interesting 
or stimulating; we question the basis of their construction. Upon 
what principles of psychology are the books built? What definite 
experiments have been made to determine the character of the material 
used? General experience in teaching children is valued, but we are 
demanding facts. In the future all teachers will know more of psychol- 
ogy and sociology and various educational measurements, and will 
become correspondingly more and more critical of scissors-made text- 
books, no matter how ** instructive * ' and attractive they may be. 

And, finally, just how we do not yet know, but all our textbooks 
are going to give out either directly or indirectly an influence tending 
to good citizenship and the development of the social spirit. This 
means that our textbooks are going to be a potent means of unifying 
our people and setting forth the highest American ideals. 

TEXTBOOKS IN SPELLING 

In January, 1918, investigation concerning textbooks in spelling 
having been concluded, a report of the result was made to the State 
Board of Education by the Commissioner. 

Eight different forms of textbooks, which included printed publica- 
tions»of publishers, manuscripts, a Chico bulletin and a Trial Speller 
of the State Board of Education, prepared during the biennium 1914r- 
1916, were reviewed by the Commissioners and various other critics. 

As a result of the combined judgments of these critic? and on 
recommendation of the Commissioners, the State Board of Education 
took under consideration the revision of the Trial Speller by an expert 
in spelling who should be given power to make such reorganization 
and modification as might be necessary, this work to be carried on 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Elementary Schools, and, 
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when completed, to be subject to the approval of the State Board of 
Education. 

After due investigation of her fitness for the task had been made by 
the Commissioners, Dr. Grace M. Fernald was requested by the Board 
to render this service. 

The revision, as well as the writing of a manual for the use of 
teachers, has been most carefully and scientifically done by Dr. Fernald, 
who is head of the Department of Experimental Psychology of the Los 
Angeles State Normal School, and a recognized authority, in her field, 
throughout the country. Not only has Dr. Fernald given her own best 
effort to the work, but she has called to her assistance, for verification 
of her statements and additional suggestions and criticisms, State 
Commissioners and numbers of other educators from universities, high 
schools and elementary schools, so that none of the principles upon 
which the words in her books have been compiled or of the methods of 
teaching spelling is the teachers' manual, is the untried and unendorsed 
theory of a brilliant and well-trained mind. Not satisfied with her 
own experiments in the subject, carried on for several years in her 
laboratory, with hundreds of persons ranging in age and education 
from elementary school children to college professors, Dr. Fernald has 
been testing out the results of these experiments under the direction 
of principals and teachers in the elementary schools for many months, 
and especially during the last two years. The Commissioners have 
visited some of these schools and are convinced that Dr. Fernald 's 
contribution to the subject of spelling is a contribution that will be 
received with pleasure and profit both by teachers and children, and 
that will place the schools of California in the lead of every State in 
the Union in the subject of spelling. 

Dr. Fernald has written three textbooks for the use of the children : 
Book I is a textbook for the second, third and fourth grades ; Book II 
is for the fifth, sixth and seventh grades ; and Book III is a book con- 
taining special words — geographical, historical, vocational, etc. — 
intended for use in eighth-grade and post-graduate classes. The series 
is so planned that the list of words which children are required to 
learn in the elementary schools will have been completed at the end of 
the seventh grade. By that time, and probably long before, the major- 
ity of pupils (if the methods presented in the manual are definitely 
followed) will have learned how to spell, and will voluntarily, as a 
matter, of course, master any new words needed for their writing 
vocabularies. 

As stated in her preface to teachers, Dr. Fernald has based the 
selection of words in Books I and II entirely on experimental studies 
of the words actually used by school children. 

7—40888 
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The thousand words of the **Ayres list'* are printed in heavy type, 
as they are words which are used in all ordinary writing, and which 
form approximately nine-tenths of the words used in writing. 

An alphabetical list of words at the end of each text book, includ- 
ing in the upper grade books those of the lower, is not only a con- 
venience for the teacher and the child in various ways, but it more 
easily fixes in the pupil the habit of looking up all words the spelling of 
which may be doubtful. 

A radical departure from what has proved to be a serious defect 
in all spelling books is made by Dr. Pernald in limiting the number 
of required words to be learned by elementary children to 2,500. How- 
ever, so alluring is the subject made, and so simple and direct are the 
means presented of learning to spell, that each child will learn of his 
own initiative, indeed almost involuntarily, many, many more words 
than are included in the required list. 

These books and the manual will soon go to press, and we hope that 
they may be ready for distribution by the spring of 1919. It is with 
deep gratification that your Commissioner submits this report. 

TEXTBOOKS IN READING 

While textbooks in reading were adopted in 1915 for all the grades 
including the seventh and eighth (for which readers had never before 
been provided by the State), since certain modifications in some of them 
were necessary, it was not until the biennial period of this report that 
all the books were printed and distributed. 

The Commissioner is glad to state that all these textbooks are giving 
good service. 

In the primary grades a teachers' manual accompanies the books, 
and, though the use of the methods therein set forth is not made 
obligatory, they are so satisfactory that they are more and more being 
followed, thus saving local school boards the necessity and expense 
of providing the reading manuals. 

The seventh and eighth grade readers are meeting the need for which 
they were adopted. Not only in rural schools, where they were a 
necessity, but also in city schools they are of value and take the place 
of various supplementary texts formerly provided by boards of edu- 
cation. 

As expected, we find they give the boys and girls of larger growth 
an insight into the great world of literature. Busy teachers in crowded 
schools are most grateful for the study questions in these books which 
are not, as too frequently happens, questions designed to fix in the 
memory certain important facts in the lesson, but are carefully selected 
questions chosen to aid the child in understanding and appreciating 
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the thought of the author ; by giving attention to them the pupil learns 
his lesson unaided by the teacher — undoubtedly the best way possible 
for him to learn it. 

TEXTBOOKS IN LANGUAGE 

Before the expiration of the biennial period closing June 30, 1916, 
advertisements calling for bids on language books had been published. 
Five publishers submitted books. They were carefully reviewed by 
selected ** readers'' as well as by the Commissioners, and, basing its 
judgment upon the combined opinion of all these critics, the State 
Board of Education chose the series entitled ''Studies in English," by 
Bobbins and Row. 

There are three books in the series: "Work and Play" designed 
for tlie third grade; Book I, for fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and 
Book II for seventh and eighth grades. While these books are con- 
sidered superior to all others submitted, yet certain modifications sug- 
gested are being met by the publishers. In order that these modifica- 
tions should meet California conditions, and accord with the views of 
the best California educators, the elementary Commissioner has re-read 
all three books with the utmost care, sending the desired changes to the 
publishers after they had been endorsed by her fellow commissioners. 
Like the reading series, so heartily approved by our teachers, these 
books might be termed content rather than formal language books. 
They appeal to child experiences ; they provide opportunity rather than 
set tasks, making the child's expression, both oral and written, the 
result of his own free will and desire rather than the reluctant response 
to an insistent teacher's wishes. 

Eliminations have been made of certain technicalities of formal 
grammar. 

Not only are upper grade grammar teachers rebelling at the amount 
of formal grammar required to be taught in elementary grades, but 
high schools feel that high school students would be better prepared 
for their work in English if they were not required, while not yet 
ready, to master so much technical grammar. Book II will not thus 
burden and confuse the children of the upper grammar grades. 

The books aim to give children a desire to express, themselves in 
correct English, to encourage this desire and to help them fulfill it. 

The publishers are planning to provide manuals for the teachers to 
accompany "Work and Play" and Book I. We are of the opinion 
that it will not be necessary, for the present at least, to print a manual 
for Book II, since the lessons are of such a nature that teachers will 
probably not need a manual to aid in their presentation. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN HISTORY 

Mace's Beginning History has proved so satisfactory that it is the 
only textbook in history at present being printed by the State for the 
elementary grades. The contract for McMaster's Brief History of 
the United States having expired, bids were not advertised for an 
advanced textbook in this subject. Copies of the book, still on the 
shelves, are being used in the upper grades, but the schools are no 
longer being supplied with them. 

The reason for this is that much current history has been taught 
the children, since the beginning of the war, by means of bulletins, 
magazines, official reports, etc. 

It was thought advisable thus to continue to supplement Mace's 
History until the world conditions were more stable. 

TEXTBOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 

The State Geographies have been in use a long time, and as geog- 
raphy is a growing, developing subject, they are out of date as to 
maps, statistics, pictures and the selection and emphasis of topics. 

At the present time no one can forecast just what changes will be 
made in boundary lines and conditions of the nations of the world. 
It is obvious, however, that even after these lines and conditions have 
been established, it will take time to write and to print textbooks in 
geography, so that we cannot hope to provide our schools with suitable 
geographical material in book form immediately. 

The problem facing us is truly perplexing. Undoubtedly teachers 
will have to depend a great deal upon monographs, bulletins, govern- 
ment reports, magazines and current literature of various kinds; but 
they ought also to have more definite help during this period of 
waiting. 

It is possible that before we are ready to provide a complete text- 
book in geography we may be able to send out to the schools a book 
of maps which will be serviceable for teaching geography and history, 
and which will reduce in size the future textbook in geography. A 
textbook in geography containing a sufficient number of the right kind 
of maps is necessarily a bulky and unwieldy book. 

Since our state normal schools are the institutions for the training 
of the elementary teachers of the state, your Commissioner recommends 
that a conference of the instructors of geography in the normal schools 
be held with a view to arriving at a definite plan of action. She also 
recommends that the presidents of normal schools be asked to enlarge, 
if necessary, the departments of geography in their schools to the end 
that extensive service in this subject be given the rural school districts. 
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Summer school courses in universities and normal schools ought also to 
'emphasize teacher-training courses- in geography. 

TEXTBOOKS IN PENMANSHIP. 

In adopting the Zaner Writing Books, as was stated in the latest 

report, since they had already proved their efficiency, the State Board 

took no risk. Many pleasant statements have been made regarding 

the system, by teachers, and no adverse criticism has ever been received. 

TEXTBOOK IN CIVICS 

In response to advertised bids for a textbook in civics three books 
were submitted for adoption, one in book form and two manuscripts. 

These books as well as **The Community and the Citizen," the civics 
textbook now in use, were passed upon by competent, selected critics 
and also by the Commissioners. 

The Commissioner's report to the Board included the following state- 
ments: The views of the critics vary considerably; any of the books 
submitted, if chosen, would need revision, requiring much time therefor ; 
because of changes in civic ideals and policies likely to result on account 
of the war, the time is not ripe for the writing of a textbook in civics ; 
the printing and distribution of a new textbook in civics would involve 
an expense at this time not expedient. After discussing the report, at 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, all bids for textbooks and 
manuscripts for a textbook in civics were rejected. 

Two bulletins on War Citizenship have been issued from the depart- 
ment as supplements to the present textbook in civics and are dealt 
with elsewhere in this report. The Commissioner desires to state, 
however, that these bulletins have answered their purpose so well that 
until the world is again at peace and our idea of American citizenship 
(which under changing conditions is being modified and enlarged, is 
more definite, it would be advisable to continue to issue similar bulletins 
from time to time) . 

A suggestion in this connection has recently come to the Commis- 
sioner from Professor Adams of Stanford University, representing the 
National Security League. It is this : that the National Security League 
co-operate with the State Board of Education in providing a State 
Director or Supervisor of Patriotic and Civic Education, who shall, 
under the general direction of the Elementary Commissioner, prepare 
bulletins for the use of the teachers of the State, and who shall by 
means of them, and also through conferences, help the teachers to make 
the teaching of patriotism and civics a living reality to the children. 

If this be done it will be an added reason for postponing considera- 
tion of another textbook in civics. 
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MUSIC BULLETINS 

Bulletin 15 (Suggestions for the teaching of Music in the Rural 
Schools) containing suggestions for voice training and a list of school 
songs was so well received by the teachers of the State that it was 
followed in 1917 by another bulletin (15A) of a similar character, 
which, however, also dealt briefly with a few of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of method. Prepared by the directors of music in the State 
Normal Schools, these bulletins have helped in rural schools, during 
the past two years, to awaken and strengthen interest in music, until 
the present time when free text books and teachers' manuals could be 
provided for that purpose. 

The Commissioner wishes to record the fact that the round-table 
conferences held by the music supervisors of the normal schools while 
these bulletins were in preparation were of value in clarifying ideas 
and unifying action. Differences of opinion among the instructors 
regarding method, taken for granted by many educators as too wide 
ever to come together, were found not nearly so far apart when the 
holders were brought face tb face with the problem of giving help to 
teachers and children — ^help that must be put into definite shape and 
sent out as the result of combined effort ; help that must take the form 
of a message approved by all its authors. While differences of opinioxi 
may still exist among the teachers of music in our normal schools, they 
have' demonstrated that these differences are neither so extensive 
nor so considerable as to render impossible a common opinion upon 
minimum essentials. 

TEXTBOOKS IN MUSIC 

In accordance with a recommendation of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Legislature at the session of 1917 authorized the issue of free 
textbooks for use in musical instruction in the public schools, such 
instruction having been already made obligatory by statute. The lack 
of free textbooks prevented as full a development of the instruction 
as was desirable either as a vocational or a cutural study; and the 
recommendation of the board was therefore in line with the established 
policy of the state system of education with respect to all important 
courses of public school training. 

Experience during the war made clear to even the most indifferent 
the importance of music in national life. No sooner had the strain of 
the war come upon the nation than the emotional patriotism of the 
people manifested itself in all forms of music, vocal and instrumental. 
The demand for it in the schools was especially notable and no less 
notable was the response. Patriotic songs filled the child mind with a 
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fervor that was carried home and added to the patriotism of the 
family. Nor was the influence confined to narrow circles. School 
songs and school bands added much to concerts, community gatherings 
and large popular parades and mass meetings. Statistics can measure 
for us what was achieved by the schools through war gardens and 
Red Cross work and the sales of thrift stamps and of Liberty bonds. 
No such measurement can be made of the achievements of song and 
of instrumental music, for these are things beyond the reach of weight, 
count and gauge, but the continuous call for them and the applause, 
always vigorous and often rapturous, with which they were greeted 
at every period of the war, bears a surer witness than statistics can 
give, of their value to individuals and to communities. 

These public demonstrations of the popular love and need for music, 
attest the benefits that will follow the provision of free text books 
for music instruction in the future. The instruction will be fuller 
and freer and better conducted than before; and the results will be 
augmented and advanced in every direction. 

First, the cultural training will be improved by the adoption of 
the best systems for. school instruction in music as an art that tends 
to the refinement of the mind and the joy of life, both for the musician 
and for others that have learned how to appreciate the finer forms of 
musical expression. 

Second, the training in music as a vocation in life will be strength- 
ened by assuring in the elementary schools a beginning of a genuinely 
sound method of musical instruction whether the pupil aims to become 
a musician or a teacher of music. This part of the instruction will 
be one of the most important features the public schools offer in the 
way of preparation for earning a livelihood, for there is a steadily 
increasing demand in our rapidly increasing population for good 
singers, good instrumentalists and good teachers. 

Third, the training for choral singing and for band or orchestral 
music will meet the growing tendency of community life toward the 
attainment of artistic as well as utilitarian results. Public school 
singing and public school instrumental music can be made and should 
be made important parts of our social education as a means of 
developing a genuine democracy of culture to satisfy the artistic 
aspirations of the many races that make up our American citizenship. 

Of the text books submitted for adoption those meeting most nearly 
all requirements and considered most suitable for state-wide use, by 
critics and commissioners, were the Progressive Music Series. Accord- 
ingly Books I, II and III of this series were chosen. To Book III, 
however, were added ten additional selections for the higher grades, 
including the ** Marseillaise ' ' and '*La Brabanconne" (the Belgian 
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national anthem). A manual for teachers accompanies each text- 
book providing also additional material for classroom work. Owing to 
the emergency of the war it was deemed advisable to eliminate from 
the series, songs designated as German Folk Songs and Songs from 
the German. 

The selection of the Progressive Music Series has been most favorably 
received by teachers and directors of music. The State Board of 
Education, therefore, even at this early day of short experience with 
free textbooks for instruction, may be gratified with the results obtained 
as well as sanguine of larger benefits to follow. 

TEXTBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 

The contract for textbooks in arithmetic in effect when the appointive 
State Board of Education assumed office, having expired, new bids 
should be advertised for immediately. 

Your Commissioner has noticed that in the effort to bring arith- 
metic directly into the lives of children much supplementary material 
of various kinds has been provided, sometimes by individual teachers, 
sometimes by supervisors of the subject, sometimes by city or county 
superintendents. 

Though '* practical' ' is a very much overworked word, there is no 
other that quite so well qualifies arithmetic. We know the study of 
arithmetic does not give ability in general reasoning; we know also 
that it ought to give ability in practical, every-day computation. It 
is with much eagerness that your Commissioner looks forward to 
textbooks in arithmetic that shall prove to be truly useful. We should 
have textbooks in arithmetic that fit closely into the lives of children, 
so that boys and girls leaving the elementary schools may bravely 
enter upon "vocational work not only understanding the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic, but able to handle figures with accuracy and 
a fair degree of rapidity. Our reading textbooks are to a large 
extent self-instructive, our spelling books are notably of this character. 
We trust that arithmetics can be made equally practical. 

BULLETINS 

It has been the aim of the office in the publication of bulletins 
which should benefit elementary schools to have in mind not only the 
purpose of the bulletin, but the conditions under which it would be 
read and the results which might be expected from the reading. 
Therefore care has been taken to issue bulletins on subjects generally 
conceded both by educators and laymen to be important and to need 
attention. 

The two chief sources of information as to the value of and necessity 
for a bulletin were (1) direct visiting of schools and communities by 
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the Commissioner and (2) requests for information or methods of 
procedure, obtained from letters addressed to the office. 

Bulletin No. 19, Conservation, Bird and Arbor Day, was issued in 
February, 1917. 

Conservation, Bird and Arbor Day offers a special opportunity to 
our California boys and girls and to the communities in which their 
lives are being shaped to learn lessons of thrift, of kindness, of beauty 
and of happiness, and may be so observed that these lessons are 
learned not only on the day itself, but throughout the whole year, 
when a new March 7 will offer a new opportunity. 

Too often the observance of the day is an end in itself. This bulletin 
was prepared in order that the methods employed in the observance 
of March 7, 1917, might carry with them future ideas and activities 
and tend to rouse feelings which would be shown in sustained effort 
and continuous activity, and which would produce tangible, successful 
results increasing in value from day to day and from year to year. 

Definite suggestions were set forth to enable the reader, first, to form 
a plan, and, second, to put it into successful operation by means of 
various sources of help listed. The illustrations were made from photo- 
graphs of California oak trees growing in different parts of the State, 
and the closing pages outlined ** An Arbor Day Play" partly dramatic, 
partly musical, designed not to be followed literally, but to be taken as 
a scenario for local celebration. 

This bulletin was written by the Commissioner and eight thousand 
copies were distributed. 

Bulletin No. 20 (The Landscape Improvement of Rural School 
Grounds) was written by Professor J. W. Gregg, Professor of Land- 
scape Gardening and Floriculture, University of California, at the 
request of the Commissioner. While designed to meet some of the 
immediate and pressing needs of our schools it, like Bulletin 19, has 
elements of permanent value and can be used for future reference and 
study whenever the planning or planting of school grounds is to be 
undertaken. A reference list of literature on landscape gardening and 
home floriculture by the author, and lists of trees, shrubs and flowers, 
firrouped according to climatic conditions, suitable for school grounds, 
furnished by Assistant Professor Ralph T. Stevens and Miss K. D. 
Jones, are two especially practical and helpful features. 

The emphasis placed upon the provision of ample area for school 
grounds throughout this bulletin bears directly upon two highly import- 
ant educational activities, namely, physical development and agri- 
culture. 

This Bulletin No. 20 was also distributed during the early part of 
the spring of 1917. 
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Bulletin No. 17 (Disposal of Sewage in Rural School Districts) was 
prepared by C. 6. Gillespie, C. B., Director Bureau of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, California State Board of Health, and your Commissioner. 
It was submitted to school trustees, superintendents, teachers, civic 
center organizations and parent-teacher a^ociations of California. 

'Investigations made by the Commissioner and reports from various 
sources concerning the conditions of rural schoolhouses, school grounds 
and outbuildings disclosed an imperative and immediate need of public 
attention to those conditions so far as they affect, or are likely to affect, 
the health of pupils and of communities. 

In many localities the water supply, the ventilation and the arrange- 
ment for sewage and drainage are so badly disposed as to argue either 
a gross carelessness of cleanliness and health, or a sad ignorance of the 
laws that govern health and disease in the human organism. Some of 
our rural schoolhouses have apparently been planned and constructed 
without consideration of anything beyond neighborhood convenience 
and the cost of living. They exhibit no effort toward sanitary excel- 
lence, and little toward sanitary necessity. 

Perceiving the evils of these conditions and recognizing that prompt 
and continuous improvement can be effected only by informing 
teachers, school trustees and all other persons of influence and leader- 
ship in public affairs of the various communities, not only of the evils 
themselves, but of the best means of putting an end to them, the Com- 
missioner applied to the officers of the State Board of Health for counsel 
and assistance. It was promptly given and this bulletin was sent out 
as a primary document in a campaign of education on this issue. It has 
been widely read and has done its part as was expected in bringing 
about in certain communities better sanitary conditions. 

Special requests for the bulletins have been made by some of the 
county superintendents for use in trustees' conventions and the Com- 
missioner has not infrequently traced improvements in the construction 
of outbuildings and the provision of pure water directly to this source. 
This bulletin was issued during the early part of this biennial period. 

The message it bears (value of the provision of right living condi- 
tions) is the same message, so far as it goes, as that which has been so 
startlingly illustrated by facts brought to light in the physical exam- 
inations of our young men to determine their fitness for war work, and 
by the example set by the Government in attention given to pure 
water, cleanly surroundings, proper ventilation, sunshine and general 
bodily comfort for the men in service. 

Bulletin No. 18 (Suggestions for the Teaching of Good Manners in 
the Elementary Schools) was prepared by the Commissioner. It was 
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first ''tried out" in the Blue Bulletin. Advance chapters having 
proved helpful to the teachers, a monograph of twenty-seven pages 
Avas issued containing fifteen illustrations and a short bibliography. 

Manners is one of the subjects required by law to be taught. No 
textbook or teachers* manual exists which can adequately meet the 
teachers' needs; yet good manners is often found to be a diflScult sub- 
ject to teach. Realizing this difficulty the bulletin was prepared as 
a help to the elementary teachers of California. Though written for 
the teachers it is addressed to the children and may be used in various 
ways: it may be read silently by the teacher and discussed with the 
children ; it may be used merely as added material to supplement les- 
sons planned by the teacher — for it is by no means exhaustive ; it may 
be read aloud to the children ; or the older boys and girls may read it 
for themselves. 

The bulletin was distributed in 1916, and was given from the first a 
most cordial reception not only in our own State but in others. 

In 1917 a request came to the State Board of Education from Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, that a reprint 
of the bulletin be made by the United States Bureau of Education. 
Permission having been granted, a slight revision was made by the 
Commissioner in order to meet conditions of the country rather than 
of the State alone, and in 1918 the bulletin was issued as a Government 
bulletin entitled "Training in Courtesy, Suggestions for Teaching 
Good Manners in Elementary Schools.'* 

Bulletin No. 27, a bulletin prepared by Lura Sawyer Oak, Extension 
Division, Chico State Normal School, entitled "Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations in Rural and Village Schools,'' with an introduction by the 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools, has been approved by the State 
Board of Education, and will be distributed to teachers of rural schools. 

Of this bulletin it may be said it carries to the right people the right 
message at the right time from the right woman. 

This bulletin is designed to meet just those problems and conditions 
that distinguish rural from urban communities, and is therefore a 
valuable contribution to a national need for which so few well- 
considered and useful contributions have been made. 

It carries the right message because it lays special stress upon the 
importance of health and the need of improving rural conditions in 
the direction of better sanitary customs, regulation and equipment. 

No better time could be chosen to emphasize health conditions than 
"The Children's Year,'' a year in which the nation has been called to 
service in the cause of conserving the health of its youngest citizens. 
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The message comes from the right woman, for Mrs. Oak has learned 
the conditions and the problems of rural communities through the 
threefold experience of life, labor and love. 

Not only does the bulletin stress health conditions, but it submits 
programs that can be carried out with the exercise of such talent and 
energy and intelligence as may be found in any American community. 
Something is suggested for various needs; for occasions of festival or 
of national observance, for conference of serious discussion, and for 
community gatherings for social advantage and recreative pleasure. 

CALIFORNIA BLUE BULLETIN 

The California Blue Bulletin, published quarterly by the State 
Department of Education under the editorship of the State Super-, 
intendent of Public Instruction and the Commissioners, has been 
edited in turn by the Commissioner of Elementary Schools, who has 
also contributed to each number. 

This bulletin reaches all the school districts and serves to keep the 
state department, the teachers and the trustees in touch. In a state 
so large as California, where schools are maintained under so many 
different conditions, interesting and valuable material is easily forth- 
coming. There is no dearth of copy emanating from the schools 
themselves. And, since California favors almost every educational 
advancement, the central office has but to choose from the wealth of 
ideas which pour in, not only from our own country, but from over- 
seas. The problem is not that of filling space, but of selecting what 
to print. 

This bulletin is a magazine for all teachers in service; it is the 
purpose, therefore, of the editors to make it of benefit to all teachers, 
a democratic messenger to a democratic teaching fraternity. 

Since the declaration of war the bulletin has been devoted largely 
to the inculcation of patriotism. Numerous articles have dealt with 
the promotion and encouragement of special school activities, which, 
while valuable as educational projects, were at the same time of benefit 
to the nation in facing a crisis, and which expressed in their fulfillment 
American citizenship. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

An act of the legislature at the late session provides for the creation 
of the office of Supervisor of Physical Education for the public schools 
of the State, the supervisor to be appointed by the State Board of 
Education. 

Even before the selection of Professor Clarke Hetherington was 
made, because it was known that such an office was to be filled, and 
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because a definite amount of time in the school program was set aside 
by law for physical training, a new interest in the subject was notice- 
able all over the state. 

With our entrance into war, reports from military examinations 
brought home with increasing force, not only to teachers, but to the 
people as well, the need for immediate and strong attention to physical 
education, both for corrective purposes and as a preventive measure for 
control of growth handicaps. 

Many of the weaknesses found by the military examinations can be 
traced solely to the careless neglect of health laws and the general 
disregard of proper living conditions. There are defects of sight, of 
hearing, of breathing, of digestion, of the teeth and even of the brain 
itself, that if taken care of in childhood could have been largely 
remedied or even wholly removed, but which in maturer age are often 
incurable. 

Since right conditions of early childhood are of high importance, 
the elementary schools, especially, will receive a benefit from this 
increased care that can not be measured. 

Under the direction of the state supervisor, physical education will 
not end with muscle building and athletics. It will be part and 
parcel of education in the broadest and highest sense; blending the 
training of the body with. the training of the mind and character. 

So far-reaching is the subject that we feel confident it will have 
a most telling effect on our school and home architecture and furnish- 
ings, as well as upon the size and character of the grounds surrounding 
them, the water supply, etc. 

A manual prepared by the State Supervisor of Physical Education 
giving detailed directions to teachers will soon be ready for distribution. 

These and many other proposed educational advancements have been 
discussed already as co-operative measures to be worked upon together 
by the Supervisor of Physical Education and the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The normal schools of the State are the recognized institutions for 
training elementary teachers. They ought also to be the recognized 
leaders of elementary education in the state. Ezra Cornell said, **I 
would found an institution where any person can find instruction in any 
study." Surely the normal schools should provide ample opportunity 
for any elementary teacher to learn anything necessary to know in order 
to be an efficient elementary teacher. 

If we symbolize public school education as an unbroken line from 
kindergarten to university it becomes apparent that more education and 
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not less is to be required of the teacher of children of the elementary 
schools. At present there is a vast difference between the training 
required by law for one who may teach a boy or girl in the eighth year 
of school and one who may teach the same child in the ninth year. 

After July 1, 1920, the State Board of Education has adopted the 
policy of a three-year course for the normal schools of the State. This 
is in line with the thought of the best educators of the day. 

The State Board of Education has also appointed a committee of 
twenty-one to formulate plans for the reorganization of the school 
system. 

If its plans concerning a reorganized elementary curriculum should 
be adopted the question arises who will again reorganize it when con- 
ditions change as they are bound to as years go by ? 

What more natural than the delegation of this work to the normal 
schools of the State ? Would they be able to assume this task ? No, if 
only for one reason, namely, normal schools are not in sufficiently close 
touch with the elementary schools of the State, whose teachers they are 
training, to formulate elementary courses of study that would function. 

This is an illogical condition and ought to be changed. 

Through their summer school work they have a great opportunity to 
reach the teachers. This opportunity they are using most advantage- 
ously for themselves as well as for the elementary teachers. Sometimes 
normal school teachers are present at teachers' institutes. We wish 
they could meet often also with the trustees in their conventions. But 
neither summer schools nor institutes will give first hand knowledge of 
elementary school conditions. 

There is now provision by act of legislation (1917) for the normal 
schools to give field supervision to rural schools as extension service. 
In field service, first hand knowledge of rural conditions can be obtained. 

Certain normal schools are making good use of this privilege and 
several of the county superintendents are eagerly reaching out for their 
valuable assistance. It would undoubtedly be of mutual benefit if the 
closest possible co-operation through the provisions of this law could be 
maintained between the normal schools and the county superintendents. 

As an 'illustration of such co-operation we quote from letters of a 
president of a normal school and of a county superintendent. 

** During the past year we have had three teachers a part of the time 

' in three different counties, and the results have been so good, and the 

reaction on our faculty so fine, that I hope to have more of our teachers 

go out into the counties next year. Every normal school teacher should 

be obliged to go into the rural schools at least a week or two each year. ' ' 

A county superintendent, writing of the work done in his county by a 
normal school teacher who was one of the three mentioned in the above 
quotation, says that a survey of the schools of the county has just been 
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completed and a marked improvement noted which he attributes in large 
part to the work of organization done during the year by the field 
Normal School Supervisor. 

The California State Normal Schools have rendered magnificent war 
service and demonstrated thereby their ability in leadership. It is only 
a question of time when they will come into their own as recognized 
leaders of elementary education. 

THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

California has so many climates that it is using language very loosely 
to speak of California climate, yet it is true that large areas of Cali- 
fornia have a climate sufficiently temperate to permit of what are called 
open-air or out-door schools, and where they can be built they ought to 
be built for reasons too obvious to dwell upon. 

Sometimes a modified open-air school building is erected with rooms 
opening into an open court. All such structures are heartily endorsed 
and advocated. The Commissioner, in illustrated written articles, and 
in many addresses during the past two years, has called the attention of 
the public to this kind of building, which ought to replace many of 
those that are beyond repair, and which certainly ought to be planned 
for when possible when the building is a new one. 

Notwithstanding the high cost of paper the time is ripe for an 
illustrated bulletin on school buildings to be issued and distributed ; for 
undoubtedly much of the corrective physical training work, and many 
of the defects found in children by the visiting nurse can be traced to 
badly ventilated, illy lighted, unsanitary school buildings. We should 
not need to do so much reforming if we were more careful in our form- 
ing. If some form of the county unit system of school administra- 
tion is not adopted there should be a change in the school law which 
would insure greater foresight and care in the building of schoolhouses. 

PATRIOTIC SERVICE 

Even before the United States had been drawn into the war for 
democracy, when there seemed a probability that this step must be 
taken, the Elementary Commissioner was advised and even urged by 
many well-meaning but not far-seeing persons to use every effort to 
keep th^ schools, especially the elementary schools, free from all war 
propaganda and war influence of any kind. 

The history of the country since April, 1917, shows how futile such 
efforts would have been, and, could such a policy have been carried 
out, what an opportunity for education would have been lost. 

ALL FOR AMERICA. 

Quite different was the attitude of the State Board of Education. 
Shortly after war had been declared in April, 1917, the commissioners 
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received from the president of the State Board of Education instruc- 
tions which were brief, direct, and not to be misunderstood. They 
were that the commissioners prepare at once a bulletin for the use of 
teachers, stating the duty of the schools and what they could do in 
the present crisis. Accordingly in May, 1917, Bulletin No. 21, entitled 
**A11 for America," was issued and widely distributed among all 
teachers; copies have also been sent to city and county boards of 
education, and to a number of school trustees. 

In addition to material written and compiled by the commissioners, 
of which the greater part of the bulletin was composed, it contained 
this message from the Governor: 

''From the Governor to the Boys and Girls: 

**Our country is at war, new duties and new tasks may be assigned 
to you, not too many and not too hard. You can help if you will. 
Your teachers will show you how. I have confidence in the patriotism 
of the boys and girls of California. 

Wm. D. Stephens." 

There were also articles by members of the State Board of Education, 
one by Dane Coolidge and one by Mrs. Mary S. Gibson, member of 
the State Commission of Immigration and Housing. 

The Commissioner of Elementary Schools used this opportunity to 
outline what the elementary task in war service would be and to aid 
the teachers in preparing to fulfill it. She told them to direct chil- 
dren's energy, as follows: When young men are marching along the 
streets with banners displayed and martial music sounding, small boys 
will hardly be content to plant beans and tend school gardens if the 
purpose be not made clear to them. When young women are conspicu- 
ous in the service of the Red Cross or wearing badges of army relief 
corps, small girls will thrill with a desire for some brighter work than 
that of practicing economy and making their own dresses. School 
lessons will appear to many as tedious things ; all sorts of street sights 
and sounds will be continually awakening impulses toward movements 
that go beyond the schoolhouse and the home. 

Any attempt to repress and to stifle this young ardor will be worse 
than useless. Wherever there is energy there must be an outlet. Every 
school child that is old enough to feel the popular energy aroused by 
the war, should be provided with some means of making use of it. To 
deny it would be to provoke revolt. All will turn to discipline willingly 
borne, and to good results, however, if the energy be directed in the 
right way to right ends which the child himself can see and understand. 

In order that the children should not only serve, but should learn 
lessons of high importance in the service, the teachers were urged to 
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impress upon the children the knowledge that they were young citizens 
and therefore junior partners of the men and women of the country. 
They were asked to teach children to understand this partnership. 
The essential point, they were told, is that the children of the elementry 
schools shall be as far as possible brought into an understanding part- 
nership with the rest of the community in mastering the lessons the 
great war is teaching. They should be permitted to share the thrill of 
drum and flag ; to feel the pride of the pomps and parades that accom- 
pany military affairs ; to take their part in assemblies and public spec- 
tacles ; but along with these they should be impressed with the meaning 
of it all as expressed m the finest verses of great poets, the loftiest 
eloquence of great statesmen, and in the story of battles and its 
victories as reported in the daily press. Youth can never be too early 
instructed in public duties, as well as in patriotic devotion; and it 
behooves the teachers of elementary schools to be diligent and fervent 
in giving that instruction to the children that are under their charge 
in this time of national exaltation of our flag and our arms on land 
and sea, in both the new world and the old. 

Extracts from the special message of Governor Stephens, from the 
President's war message, a few notable patriotic poems, and references 
to excellent selections to be found in the state series of reading textbooks 
were printed in the bulletin as aids for the elementary teachers in 
carrying on this patriotic service. 

WAR CITIZENSHIP LESSONS 

As the war continued, the schools were flooded with material of 
various kinds dealing with many phases of war activities and enlisting 
the sympathy and co-operation of the schools. The response, in almost 
every instance, was immediate and hearty; but so much information 
and from so many sources, all of which were worthy of attention, was 
confusing to both teachers and children. 

In order, therefore, to place before the children definitely and clearly 
truths that they ought to understand and remember, and in order to 
assist the truly over-worked teacher in selecting and illustrating these 
truths, the Commissioner of Elementary Schools early in 1918 sent 
out to all schools in the state for direct use in the upper grammar 
grades, and, at the discretion of the teacher for younger children. 
Bulletin 25, entitled **War Citizensbip Lessons in the Elementary 
Schools, Part I (A Supplement to the State Textbook in Civics).'' 
These lessons were treated in three chapters: The Cause of the War, 
What America Fights For, The Service of Boys and Girls. The main 
facts to be impressed upon the pupils were three : 

First — That the war is due to the ambition of the German Emperor 
and a long cultivated belief (a dangerous and absolutely wrong belief) 
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among the Genuaus that war is the noblest of human activities, and 
that they should conquer other peoples in order to prove themselves 
noble and glorious. 

Second — That war was forced upon tlie United States despite all 
efforts to avoid it ; and that we are fighting in defense not only of our 
rights at the present time, but for our continued existence as a free 
people in the future. 

Third — That every child can help in some way to serve the country 
nnd to win the war, and that while much of this help can be best given 
l)y different children in different ways according to their talents, their 
circumstances and their opportunities, nearly all children can help 
either in producing food or in preventing waste. 

While these lessons were to be nsed as a text in the schools, teachers 
were urged to see that they were from time to time taken home by 
the children in order that all homes might understand what the schools 
were teaching and thus be better able to co-operate with the schools 
in this patriotic service. 

Because these lessons were simple, clear and definite they evidently 
were needed, for so insistent was the call for more that a reprint was 
made almost as soon as the first edition had been distributed. 

Later '*War Citizenship Lessons for the Elementary Schools, Part 
II,'' was issued, also as a supplement to the State Textbook in Civics. 
This was a larger bulletin, written by five persons, each one of whom 
was especially weU'fitted, both by nature and training, to send a definite 
(dtizenship message to the boys and girls of the elementary schools. 

Mr. Marshall DeMotte, chairman of the State Board of Control, 
contributed an article on the flag. 

Mr. C. A. Stebbins, Professor of Agriculture in the State Normal 
School at Chico, and now assistant director of the United States School 
Garden Army; and Mr. C. L. Hampton, district club leader, Napa, 
wrote lassons on food production. 

Miss Maude I. Murehie, State Supervisor of Teacher-Training Courses 
in Home Economics, gave a lesson on food and the war. 

Mr. Jay B. Nash, Superintendent of Kecreation, Schools and Play- 
grounds, Oakland, California, wrote on Physical Fitness for Citizenship. 

All of these authors are earnest workers in the cause of citizenship 
and gladly gave their services to the end that our California boys and 
girls might become more intelligent and better young citizens. 

This bulletin, like Part I, was timely. That it also met the needs 
of teachers is evidenced by the fact that the edition published was soon 
exhausted and a reprint asked and provided. 

All of the bulletins issued during the w^ar by the State Board of 
Education have received recognition, not only in our own, but in other 
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states. Since thase biennial reports are partial records of the work of 
the board thron^rh their commissioners it is fitting that the following 
record be made : 

At the request of a member of the State Council of Defense, and 
also in response to a letter received, we forwarded to Mr. Allen B. Pond, 
secretary of the Union League Club, Chicago, copies of all War Citi- 
zenship Bulletins issued by the State Board of Education. We quote 
a portion of a letter received from Mr. Pond in response : 

''I received in due course the package of pamphlets. A letter similar 
to the one I addressed you went to the State Council of Defense of 
each State in the Union, and a letter along similar lines to all of the 
more important publishers of school books. I received many documents 
in response to the letter and have looked them all over with care. It 
is my judgment that the series of bulletins issued by your board is far 
and away the best thing of the sort that has been done in any state. 

''Some of the states have contented themselves with issuing collec- 
tions of selected material, more or less disjointed in character, although 
much of the material was excellent. Some of the publishers have 
issued lecture notes or teaching notes for teachers with or without 
bibliographic references. A number of publishers have issued volumes 
of selections which will do substitute service for reading books, but no 
other state has attempted to cover the ground systematically with 
specially prepared materal as you have. * * • 

"If we can take time from our various tasks we shall try to get 
out a book of that sort [referring to a publication designed to be put 
into the hands of children and also to serve as a basis of classroom work 
for teachers who do not have access to books of reference], but even 
in that event we shall hardly succeed in doing "better in a general work 
than you have done for California in your very admirable bulletins." 

JUNIOR RED CROSS 

In the early part of the school year 1917-1918, the Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools accepted an invitation presented by the President 
of. the National Education Association to become a member of the 
National Advisory Committee of the Junior Red Cross, a branch or 
auxiliary of the American Red Cross being formed for the purpose of 
enlisting the service of all the children of the country in an effort, in 
the words of the pledge, to *' bring relief and happiness to suffering 
people throughout the world." 

In January, 1918, the movement had spread considerably, but the 
ideals of the organization were not uniform, nor was its work definitely 
outlined. Accordingly a national conference was called, January, 1918, 
at which were present not only the Division Directors of the Junior Red 
Cross and others who were actively engaged in its work, but representa- 
tives from the war department and several other of the governmental 
oflftees. 
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This conference, held in Washington, D. C, your coinniissioner 
attended; she carried with her and presented a message from the 
Governor of the State, presided at one of the meetings and took part in 
the discussions of the conference. 

It was found that in many states of the country the tendency to form 
societies of children for various j)atriotic services was increasing. The 
work of these groups often overlapped and certain children were thus 
unduly taxed. On the other hand thousands of children were not being 
reached at all. 

Since it was evident that if the Nation remained inactive or was only 
partially responsible, the organization of children would be made locally, 
and often detrimentally, to meet war needs, it was decided, both for the 
protection and education of the children as well as to obtain from them 
the most efficient service, to so shape the work of the Junior Red Cross 
that it would be recognized as the patriotic organization of the children 
of the United States to the end that war service suitable for children 
could find entrance to the schools through its officers. 

Not only was it planned that the w^ork of the children be directed in 
ways that would alleviate the suffering of wounded or otherwise afflicted 
soldiers and sailors through modification of courses in manual training 
and home economics, but the production and conservation of food, the 
protection of helpful bird life, the collection of ''salvage,*' participa- 
tion in clean-up campaigns and the promotion of sanitary conditions, 
the purchase and sale of thrift stamps, war saving stamps and liberty 
bonds, the making of posters for Red Cross and other patriotic drives, 
the distribution of leaflets and bulletins, the memorizing and recital of 
patriotic selections, the writing of patriotic essays, the singing and 
playing of patriotic hymns, the taking part in dramas and pageants and 
processions of a patriotic nature, in fact, co-operation in any feasible 
activity planned for the purpose of helping to win the war, would be 
offered to children through Junior Red Cross auxiliaries as definite 
opportunities to express patriotism and aid in making the ''world safe 
for democracy.'' 

At the first meeting of the State Board of Education held after this 
national conference the following resolutions were passed : 

"Whereas, The Junior Red Cross Auxiliary is national in extent, and, 

"Whereas, It is the purpose of those directing its activities to make 
it a permanent and not a temporary organization, and, 

"Whereas, As a national organization it has financial support from 
the government, and, 

"Whereas, Its work is of an educational character bringing into play 
nearly every available valuable activity of childhood, and substituting 
the high motive of patriotic service for these activities rather than riv- 
alry or prizes or per cents, stimulating to an American ideal of thrift, 
of sympathy and of service, all of which mean training children in 
citizenship as well as for citizenship ; therefore 
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**The State Board of Education heartily approves the work of the 
Junior Red Cross and recommends that county and city boards of educa- 
tion as soon as possible modify their courses of study in such a way 
that Junior Red Cross work is definitely recognized as a part of the 
regular school work/' 

These resolutions have carried weight. They were used to encourage 
and to stimulate activity, e, g,, in one county we found a leaflet being 
circulated in the schools reading in part as follows : 

'*You have been sent literature explaining Junior Red Cross work, 
you have not yet reported your school organized as an auxiliary. 

**The State Board of Education has recently passed resolutions 
recommending that Junior Red Cross work be recognized as part of the 
school program. In response to this, will you organize your school as 
an auxiliary of the local chapter of the American Red Cross before the 
end of the school term?" 

Every school of the county in which this message was being cir- 
culated including the smallest and most distant rural school is a proud 
auxiliary of the Red Cross. 

California as a state has been especially responsive ; the report of the 
Division Director is that the school enrollment throughout the State 
in the Junior Red Cross organization is one hundred per cent. 

The Director also reports that the influence of the action of the 
State Board of Education of California has been significant outside its 
own jurisdiction ; it has been felt and used to advantage in other states 
in the union. 

While the actual valuation of this child service in our state has 
not been computed for the State at large, it is known to be many 
thousands of dollars. Approximately a half million children are and 
have been at work for more than a year, producing, saving, growing. 
Thousands of garments and hospital furnishings have been and are 
being provided; thousands of knitted garments have been and are being 
made ; tons of food have been and are being produced, and carloads of 
salvage have been and are being collected. Thousands of thrift and 
war savings stamps have been bought. No tabulation or description 
can give an adequate idea of the money valuation of the service ren- 
dered. The toys alone made by children in some of our California 
cities have been so well made as to be most profitable commercially 
and are serving as models for similar commercial material in the regu- 
lar market throughout the country. 

But, helpful as all this patriotic service is as a factor in winning 
the war, of far more value than can ever l)e computed in dollars and 
cents is the benefit rendered through this service to the children them- 
selves. Loyalty, patriotism, citizenship, now have a meaning for our 
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boys and girls. A boy of eight years in a one-room rural school said, 
''I am already an American citizen. I serve my country. I belong 
to the Junior Red Cross. I lend my money; I buy thrift stamps !" 

Their sympathies have been enlarged, their ideals of right strength- 
ened. Thrift, self-sacrifice, unselfishness, the value of work, the mean- 
ing of life itself is being made clear to them. Because they are 
children they have not been depressed, but they have been made more 
thoughtful. 

TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 

It is fitting that recognition here be given to the teachers who are 
directing the energies of the children of the elementary schools. 

From well nigh every school district in this great state the response 
has been prompt. It matters little if here or there some teacher has 
been found so fond of dreams of peace as to be unwilling to awake to 
the realities of war; or some so fearful of centralized power as to 
hesitate to intrust the government with the arms it needs for defense 
and victory, or some so bound to Germany by ancient ties as to be 
unable to free themselves even for America's sake. These at the utmost 
are few and impotent. In the multitude of loyal teachers they have 
no influence and do not count. With loyal hearts, with ready hands, 
with swift feet, with glowing blood and brightening eyes, the teachers 
of the schools almost unanimously have taken up their duplicated and 
reduplicated tasks and have done them not only with conspicuous zeal, 
but with a degree of success so great that could the full story be told, 
the people would learn that no other institution of our state has 
responded more loyally to the issue of the times than the public school 
in which democracy has its fullest teaching and the republic its surest 
foundation. 

It is the teachers who have sent through their pupils to every home 
information of the needs of the time and of the acts by which the gov- 
ernment seeks to master them. In many homes of foreign-born parents 
who do not read newspapers that information was learned in no other 
way than through the schools. 

They have taught children how to conserve food, and to practice due 
economy in its use; and through the children they have taught the 
parents. 

They have encouraged and aided in the purchase of liberty bonds 
and many school children under this encouragement have worked in 
the fields and earned money with which they themselves have sub- 
scribed for bonds, e. g., the children of some of the smallest rural 
schools situated in bean ^.^rowing districts, led by their teachera, 
p:athered beans before school hours whereby each of them earned 
enough to purchase a liberty bond. 
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They have assisted in getting contributions for the National Red 
Cross and it is they who have taught the boys and girls to make with 
their own hands the many articles of hospital or military need for the 
use of the Red Cross in its work at home and abroad. 

By processions and pageants and songs and festivals, they have 
nelped to arouse the enthusiasm of the people and to maintain it in 
full fervor whenever such special arousing was needed. 

They have been diligent in infusing the thoughts of children with 
patriotic sentiment and zeal by means of songs and poetry and oratory 
and pictures and history. 

They have taught what America is fighting for in this war, and what 
Americanism means to the world ; they have taught the significance of 
democracy and what it means to humanity ; they have taught the sjnn- 
bolism of the Flag and how it should be honored with right reverence. 

Thus in every way within their power they have sought to make the 
schools and the pupils helpful to the nation, and to fulfill the Presi- 
dent's wish for a realization in public education of the ideals of 
democracy and the broader conceptions of national life. 

These achievements rnake a large Tneasnre of good work well and 
promptly done. Could all the information conveyed to the homes be 
compiled in volumes, could all the food produced and conserved by 
school pupils be stored together, could all contributions made to liberty 
bonds and to the Red Cross be added in one sum, the aggregate magni- 
tude would be a convincing proof of the spiritual forces that the 
teachers have set to work in the schools in the cause of patriotism. 

Right motives of action. 

Teachers, before the outbreak of the war, were eagerly discussing 
the effect upon the child of right motivation. The motives for war 
service are strong and appealing, and hearty indeed has been the 
response thereto. Four results of war service in the schools are 
marked : 

First — The reality of Junior Red Cross service is striking. There 
is a necessity for it which the child understands; its tasks are not 
set, as children frequently believe tasks to be, in order to fill time, 
or, in a general way, to train mind. The child realizes this and 
enters upon his work with a zest. The teacher understands the 
educative value of the task; but the child's mind is filled with its 
importance; his product is to be of help in winning the war! If it 
is not sufiiciently well done to meet the required standard he has 
failed — not failed in completing a task, not failed in what has some- 
times seemed to him meeting an artificial or arbitrary standard, but he 
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has failed in meeting the test of useful production. He recognizes 
this, and willingly tries again. 

Second — The Junior Red Cross work has forced home lessons of 
thrift — lessons that our young Americans needed probably more than 
any other children in the world. 

Third — ^War service has taught our boys and girls the meaning of 
citizenship by giving them opportunity to co-operate in the activities 
of citizens. 

Fourth — War service, providing much opportunity for acts of 
unselfishness, has also made plain the necessity for those acts if 
human beings are to have right feelings toward one another. As a 
result, children's sympathies have been enlarged and their characters 
ennobled. 

For all of these reasons, when the war is over, the schools should 
continue to make school work necessary work, to make it really, not 
theoretically, life work ; should continue to force home lessons of thrift 
in practical ways that children can participate in; should continue 
to train boys and girls in as well as for citizenship; and should 
continue to give much opportunity for acts of unselfish service, with 
reasons which appeal to a child's ideas of fairness. 

The Junior Red Cross may be helpful even after peace has been 
declared in aiding the schools to make clear to all our young citizens 
their privileges and their responsibilities in relation to unfortunate 
and suffering people. 

CALIFORNIA WOMEN'S COMMITTEE OF COUNCILS OF NATIONAL 
AND STATE DEFENSE 

The California Women's Committee of Councils of National and 
State Defense was formed to co-ordinate the organized forces of the 
women of the State for national and state defense by organization of 
women in state and county units to co-operate with the State and 
County Councils of Defense. 

The work has been carried on by departments. Your commissioner 
has served as State Chairman of the Department of Education of the 
Committee. Subchairmen of Education, acting under direction of the 
State Chairman, have been appointed in each county. 

In response to a request from the central office at Washington 
an attempt was made to find out whether the war is having any 
appreciable effect upon school attendance. 

Working in co-operation with the Department of Child Welfare 
of the California Women's Committee of Councils of State and National 
Defense we sent out a questionnaire to the county officers of the 
two departments (Education and Child Welfare) to be by them dis- 
tributed to all the public schools of the county. When answered by 
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the teachers the questionnaires were to be forwarded to the State 
Chairman of Education. The questionnaire was so worded that, if 
accurately answered, it would give a school census. 

As a number of counties did not send in full reports a compilation 
of figures for the state as a whole is not possible. So many and so 
insistent were the other patriotic duties pressing upon all women and 
especially upon teachers, that a complete survey of school attendance 
was not expected. It was hoped, however, to obtain a certain amount 
of information that would be valuable. This was obtained. 

Sufficient data has been gathered from the counties responding for 
us to state that at least 3877 children betwen the ages of 6 and 16 are 
out of school. Of those enrolled 3220 are reported as too irregular 
in attendance to do effective work. 

Possibly the most surprising facts were obtained in Alameda County 
because in certain parts of that county the survey was most carefully 
made. The City Board of Education of Oakland co-operated with the 
women of the Women *s Committee of Councils of State and National 
Defense, furnishing special' blanks upon which the replies to the 
questions were to be placed. Instead of relying upon the teachers 
entirely, a house to house canvass of the city was made, and nothwith- 
standing the fact that Oakland has as efficient attendance officer 
service as any city in the state, three hundred and sixty children 
between the ages of eight and sixteen years were found out of school. 

Moreover, the survey disclosed the further fact that eighteen per- 
sons, heads of families, born and reared in California, were unable 
to read or write. 

It is safe to assert that like careful investigation would bring to 
light like conditions in other of our large cities. It is in cities that 
attendance officer service is most efficient; a careful survey of rural 
communities, therefore, would undoubtedly reveal proportionately 
greater numbers of children out of school and more illiteracy among 
native-born citizens. 

The lesson to be learned is plain: 

(1) A state registration of minors with statistical information as 
to age, school attendance, etc., should take place at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

(2) Better laws for the enforcement of school attendance should be 
enacted. 

SCHOOL PATRONS DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

As chairman of the Committee on School Rt^venue of the School 
Patrons Department of the National Education Association, your com- 
missioner has written two leaflets entitled * * Guard the Schools as Well 
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as ttte Trenches" and *'The Safeguard of Democracy," for which the 
Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, has written an introduction 
of commendation. 

These bulletins make an appeal on behalf of the School Patrons for 
the public schools. Reasons are set forth for maintaining present stand- 
ards of school efficiency even under the sternest of war conditions, since 
opportunities for education if lost can never be regained. 

These leaflets were distributed by the National Education Association 
as follows : To the State Chairman of Legislation and of Education of 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs; to the General Officers and 
Sectional Vice Presidents of the Collegiate Alumnae; to the officers of 
the Council of Jewish Women and to the officers of the Southern 
Association of College Women. 

In California they are being distributed in women's clubs as occasion 
offers. 

REVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In March, 1918, your commissioner was appointed, by the President 
of the National Education Association, a member of the Committee on 
Revision of Elementary Education, of which Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is 
chairman. 

Since we are considering how best to revise our own State courses of 
study for the elementary schools the opportunity to co-operate with the 
leading educators of the country in similar work was an opportunity not 
to be lost. With the consent, therefore, of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the invitation was accepted, and the work has been begun. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Again we present a plea for more money for the maintenance of the 
elementary schools. A serious condition, sufficient to engage the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful citizen, makes necessary an immediate and 
appreciable increase in the elementary school fund. 

(1) The high cost of living has affected the schools as well as other 
institutions in the state. 

(2) We can not hope to hold our best teachers under present con- 
ditions. 

(3) We have learned that more education of the masses, not less, 
is fundamental if we ai'e to maintain a strong democracy. 

Therefore, we recommend that the State apportionment be increased 
from $15 to $17.50 per pupil per school year and the county appor- 
tionment from $r)r)0 to $900 per teacher. 

In her ilrst report, January 1 to June 30, 1914, the Commissioner 
called attention to the need in California, i\& in many other states, for 
better organization and administration of rural schools, and set forth 
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the advantages of some form of a county unit as a means thereto. 
Since that time she has in writings, in public addresses and through 
the distribution of literature on the subject used every means in her 
power to spread knowledge of the county unit and to make clear its 
superiority. 

If so radical a change were made, many of the most difficult prob- 
lems puzzling us could be settled with comparative ease. Since we 
are still administrating our rural schools largely by the ancient method 
of small districts under the direction of three trustees, we are simply 
waiting till more of the people of the state become enlightened on 
this question. Under conditions as they now are, however, improve- 
ments are possible. 

Among these improvements should come a change which will better 
provide for transportation when several districts form a union school 
district. The advantages of what are usually termed ** consolidated 
schools" are now becoming so well known that there is a growing 
tendency, especially noticeable during the past year, among our more 
intelligent citizens to unite districts. Many more would unite were 
funds for transportation available. Very often one teacher and some- 
times two or more can be dispensed with through the formation of the 
union, but all the money (apportioned to the districts on the teacher 
basis) by the State and not less than fifty per cent of the county school 
money must be applied exclusively to the payment of teachers' salaries. 
It is evident therefore that none of the money saved from teachers' 
salaries, through uniting, can be used for transportation. The pur- 
chase of busses, the employment of chauffeurs and other necessary 
expenses are too often the death knell to many a consolidation which 
would enable rural children to have school conditions approximating 
in efficiency those of the towns and cities. This condition is bad and 
wrong, and ought to be remedied. 

Thirty pupils are as many as one teacher can teach well; we hope 
the time will come when no teacher will be assigned more than this 
number. We recommend today, however, legislation that will prohibit 
any teacher except under emergency conditions from teaching more 
than forty pupils. 

So well have elementary school children, when given the opportunity, 
demonstrated their ability to engage in project work such as is pro- 
vided for in the Smith-Lever hiw that we feel that every boy and girl 
in the State ought to have the opportunity that is offered now to but 
u limited number (not more than eighteen hundred). 
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Not only are these projects of boys and girls carried on in the home, 
valuable in themselves as an economic measure, but they are highly 
educative morally, mentally and physically. 

We believe therefore that a state director or supervisor of these 
activities in home and school would do much for child welfare and 
would promote good citizenship in both children and adults throughout 
the state. 

We are beginning to understand at last that written examinations 
of children's progress do not test either their knowledge or their eflS- 
ciency. There are better ways of measuring educational progress. 
Textbooks, too, are, in the light of these better methods of measure- 
ment, undergoing a change. 

It would be well if the State could help the teachers directly in 
arriving at a better way to estimate children's ability. 

We recommend as a step in this direction that each of the normal 
schools employ at least one teacher who shall be qualified to give instruc- 
tion in educational measurements and who shall devote a portion of 
his time to field or extension work in the elementary schools of the state. 

The subject of geography has been reported upon elsewhere, but is 
again mentioned here as it is at present a most difficult subject to 
teach. We recommend that the normal schools stress specially this 
subject until such time as the world is again at peace and textbooks 
en geography have been written. 

Such voluntary investigation as was made under our general direc- 
tion, when acting as State Chairman of Education as an officer of the 
California Women's Committee of the Councils of State and National 
Defense,* shows conclusively the need for a state registration of minors, 
and adequate attendance officer service. Hundreds of the elementary 
children of the State of California are not in school. 

There should be a closer connection between home and school. We 
hope during the coming year to see more **home teachers''; for these 
home teachers in a special way mean Americanization, and Americani- 
zation if rightly defined is the last word in education. 

We are teaching much in the elementary schools that does not tend 
toward either efficiency or spirituality, in fact, that does not lead any- 
where. Our new textbooks in spelling and in language, soon to be dis- 
tributed, have eliminated much that was useless in those two subjects. 
Tlici possibilities for elimination in all sii])jocts are great, therefore we 
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commend to all suporintendents and teachers of elementary children 
in this state the careful study of these possibilitie-s. 

Public school education should be represented by one straight line 
beginning with the kindergarten and continuing with no demarcation or 
fluctuation through high school. At present there is a great demarca- 
tion between eighth year (elementary) and ninth year (high school) 
education. The intermediate school is lessening this, but it is merely 
shoving it back to the end of the sixth year. This demarcation is shown 
in the large majority of schools, in differences in school buildings, sur- 
roundings, and equipment ; and a wide difference also in the amount of 
training required of the teachers. Both differences are too great and 
are illogical. 

Likewise, differences in method in operation between kindergarten 
education and the first three -years of elementary work should be 
so changed that a child can pass easily from one to the other with 
no realization that he is entering, as too often happens at present, 
a different school with different ideals and aims. A fifth-year child is 
not a baby, nor is a sixth-year child sufficiently mature to be treated 
like a ten-year old. The. tendency of kindergarten and lower grade 
elementary teachers to unify their work is a tendency in the right 
direction. 

We know now, as we never have known before, that the work of all 
teachers is Americanization. The elementary teacher holds a unique 
and dignified position in this work. It is a great and noble work, for 
Americanization has a deeper significance than ''born in America." 

Americanism means patriotism, not jingoism; service, not conquest; 
sympathy, not pride ; equality, not dominance ; democracy, not anarchy ; 
humanity, not intolerance; not hatred to any, but love for all. It 
means that the various races that make up our population shall feel 
themselves parts of a common citizenship, ''distinct as the waves, but 
one as the sea"; and that their loyalty, giving honor to the heroes and 
the martyrs of Liberty of every race, shall be of the spirit as well as of 
the land. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Sacramento, California, September 16, 1918. 
The Honorable State Board of Education, 

Sacramento, California, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 1519 of the Political Code 
of California, I submit herewith the fourth and fifth annual reports of 
the Commissioner of Secondary Schools. As directed by your honorable 
board, I have combined the report for the year ending June 30, 1917, 
with the report for the year ending June 30, 1918. 
Very respectfully, 

WILL C. WOOD, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 



The biennial reports heretofore submitted by the Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools have dealt with the activities of the secondary 
schools while the nation was at peace. This report, covering a period 
during which the United States of America has been engaged in the 
greatest war in the history of humankind, must deal very largely with 
the war activities of the secondary schools and the services of the state 
oflSce in connection with the great struggle in which practically all of 
the civilized peoples of the world are now engaged. A review of these 
activities, as well as the ordinary activities of the schools during the 
last two years, will serve to throw much light upon the reorganization 
of secondary education to meet the more exacting needs of a changed 
and changing world. 

THE BEARING OF THE WAR ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The war in which the nation is now engaged is a supreme struggle 
to determine the destiny of the human race. On one hand, we find an 
alliance of nations bent upon the maintenance of the ideals of auto- 
cratic government; on the other hand, a strong alliance determined to 
preserve the ideals of democracy. In such a supreme struggle every 
human factor must play its utmost part. President Wilson has pointed 
out that the present war is not merely a struggle of armies in the field; 
it is also a struggle of peoples in which the efforts of every individual 
count for or against democracy. 

When the war began, many of us hoped that the struggle might be 
confined to the adult population ; that the children of the nation might 
be left to their schooling, safe from the ravages and burdens of the 
struggle. We may be thankful that so far the children of America 
have not experienced the awful hardships and cruelties of warfare, but 
we are beginning to realize that the burdens of the struggle may be 
made to serve educational ends. We no longer conceive it to be our 
duty to maintain school as usual ; rather do we seek to use the unusual 
circumstances of the times as a means of educating the children of the 
nation to a higher conception of civic duty and patriotic devotion to 
our country. 

In the light of recent experiences w^e realize that it was too much to 
expect that the schools would not be affected by the wa/. The very 
magnitude of the struggle makes changes in human institutions inevit- 
able. The expenditure by belligerent nations of a hundred and forty- 
five billions of dollars for the prosecution of the struggle up to April 1, 
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J9J8, aud tlie iiK^reasing daily oxpeiidituru since that time has shaken 
economic institutions to their foundations and forced a radical reorgani- 
zation of business and the systems of credit. The withdrawal of over 
thirty millions of men from productive industry to serve in the armies, 
the breaking up of home ties, and the wrenching of social life in every 
belligerent nation, has already worked mighty changes in social institu- 
tions. Even in our own country we recognize radical changes in the 
institutions of government to meet the pressing needs of the struggle. 
In view of these changes in all other institutions, we could not expect 
that the institution charged with the education of the children of the 
nation would remain unchanged. School administrators must therefore 
recognize that the war is fraught with new occasions which must teach 
us new and highly important duties. 

Clearer Ideas of Democracy. 

The great war has caused the people of democratic nations to redefine 
the ideals of democracy. At this moment, the nonbarbarous world is 
searching its heart of hearts for a clearer and more satisfying definition 
of democracy. Heretofore we have looked at democracy chiefly from 
the angle of government. Too frequently we have assumed that dem- 
ocracy means a social organization in which all men are equal on election 
day. But now that the war is on to make democracy safe in the world, 
people everywhere are beginning to ask whether political democracy is 
an end in itself or only a means to larger ends. The farmer who is 
asked to plant more wheat for the armies and starving allies in Europe 
puts his hand to tlie plow with a wall but he asks in the midst of his 
labor, * * What is democracy ? ' ' The laborer who works overtime to make 
munitions or build ships also is asking **What is democracy?" The 
mother bidding her son goodbye as he leaves for France, perhaps for- 
ever, searches her aching heart for a satisfying answer tor the query 
'* What is democracy?" The soldier standing knee deep in trench mud, 
firing death-dealing charges across No Man's Land, or lying wounded 
in a storm-swept crater waiting for rescue or death, whispers the self- 
same question '*What is democracy?" 

The Part of Education in a Democracy. 

It is true that the query is almost drowned by the tumult of the awful 
battle over there. But the query will not down — it must be answered. 
We must formulate a definition that will answer and prepare to make 
applications of the principle that will satisfy. The death pains of the 
l)attle field have generally been the birth pains of more worthy ideals 
or institutions, and this struggle will be no exception. Men are not 
dying in Europe for the shadow of democracy but for its substance. 
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As yet that substance is not clearly defined. We are privileged to 
catch only glimpses of a better ord(»r. Napoleon in his more charitable 
moments gave us an inkling of the new order when he said *' Democracy 
is an open pathway for merit of whatever kind." Whatever else the 
new democracy may stand for, it must stand for an open pathway for 
merit. After the war is over and the principle of self-determination 
of peoples is firmly established, the world must vindicate another funda- 
mental principle — ^that of the self-determination of the individual. 
And this means that we must make real in a reconstructed world the 
ideal of equality of opportunity. 

Vocational Training Necessary in a Democracy. 

It is at this point that the major problem of democracy resolves itself 
into the problem of education. Throughout the ages, education has 
been the recognized institution for securing for the individual the 
means of self-determination. We can not deny that our system of 
education has fallen short of the ideal of real democracy. It has pro- 
vided an open pathway for merit of certain kinds, but it has denied 
real opportunity to millions whose capacities are nonacademic. Statis- 
tics of retardation and elimination convince us that a large part of the 
liuman race is either hopelessly stupid or hopelessly unprovided for. 
We have applied to all individuals who enter our schools certain 
standards, more or less scholastic, and have eliminated great numbers 
who do not measure up to those standards. It is probable that the new 
democracy vnll find no great faults in these standards, but it will ask 
whether the application of such standards to all pupils is just. It will 
point out that such standards may be used justly to measure the accom- 
plishments of pupils endowed by nature with academic talents, but it 
will deny that pupils who are lacking in those talents should be denied 
opportunity through the application of such standards. The new dem- 
ocracy will not seek to break down standards that are just, but it will 
insist that our schools provide real opportunity for the pupil whose 
talents are in nonacademic lines. To put it plainly, the new democracy 
will insist that real vocational opportunities be provided in our schools 
for those whose talents are vocational. 

But the argument for vocational training is not predicated only on 
the good of the individual. Vocational training is necessary for the 
very life of democracy. The great struggle in which we are engaged 
is preeminently a struggle of trained men. The side that wins this 
struggle will be the one having the greatest reserves of trained men. 
Modem wars are not fought by soldiers alone ; they are fought by entire 
nations. Back of the soldiers in the trenches are millions of trained 
mechanics, artisans and farmers whose services are essential to victory. 
During the last year America has made heavy drafts on its reserves of 
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trained men to meet the needs of our armies and allies. Practically 
all of the great army of American meclianics are now in some kind of 
war service, and yet our allies plead with us for a greater speeding 
up of war industries. Ships must be built if we are to feed our troops ; 
aeroplanes must be constructed if we are to blind the eyes of the enemy ; 
munitions must be manufactured if the German front is to be broken. 
Recently a call was issued by the federal government for a great army 
of trained mechanics and the men were not available. In consequence, 
schools all over the land are being converted into training schools for 
drafted men. In spite of our boast of efficiency in school work, the 
first year of the war has blasted some of our claims because our schools 
have not provided vocational opportunities for the millions who do not 
measure up to academic standards. The great war has demonstrated 
beyond challenge that educational opportunities for all individuals 
spell safety for the state in time of greatest peril. It has proved that 
the doctrine of ** America first" is predicated on the assumption of 
** America efficient." The new democracy will therefore insist that 
the schools of America shall give to each individual a training suited to 
his talents in order that he may the better serve his country whenever 
occasion demands. 

Problems of Vocational Education After the War. 

We can not assume, however, that the need for vocational training 
now forced upon us by the exigencies of the war will cease with the 
coming of peace. A study of the situation shows that vocational train- 
ing will be needed after the war to lay foundations for a stable social 
order. The war industries of our country have called away from the 
schools, especially the high schools, thousands of boys between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-one. The ranks of apprentices in the various 
trades have been depleted to provide workers in the special industries 
connected with the war. We have been discounting our trained man- 
power to get the labor necessary to win the struggle. It is estimated 
that we have at least five hundred thousand boys under twenty-one 
years of age engaged in the war industries, each doing some special 
service that will last only so long as the war is on. These boys have 
not learned any of the trades; they are trained only for some special 
service in the trades. For such service they are being paid wages that 
are out of proportion to those of peace times. They are acquiring 
habits of spending in accordance with their earnings. What will these 
boys do when the war is brought to a close and the war industries cease? 
They can not be shifted into the trades for which they are not prepared. 
They must find some way to live according to the standards they have 
developed under the abnormal conditions of war. Add to this problem 
that of the millions of men and women shifted into the war industries 
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and accustomed to high wages during the last four years; then add 
that of two million returned soldiers who were taken for foreign service 
before many of them had completed their training, and we have a 
problem that challenges the best thought of the nation. It is essential 
to the stability of national life that some way be found to fit these men 
to do the work that a peaceful world wants done. That way is through 
a broad and thoroughgoing system of vocational training. And we 
should not wait until the war is over to lay the foundations for the 
system. Even now we should provide by legislation for compulsory 
part-time courses for all boys in industry under the age of eighteen 
years. We should require the employer to allow these boys at least 
eight hours a week, with full wages, to attend vocational classes in which 
they will be fitted for the industries of peace. No national extremity 
is so great as to justify the exploitation of the lives of American boys 
without adequate provision for their future. We can not escape the 
conclusion that vocational training will have a large place in our schools 
after the war is over. It is necessary to provide opportunity for the 
individual; it is also necessary to insure the safety and well-being of 
the state. 

The High School Must Prepare Americans for World Responsibilities. 

The co-operation of the United States with the European allies in the 
present war emphasizes the fact that our country has become one of 
the hegemonic powers of the world. We shall no longer be .ible to 
stand aloof while other powers settle far-reaching questions of world 
policy. Modem means of communication and modern commerce that 
knows no limit save the size of our planet have made the world a vast ' 
commimity of nations. This great struggle has shown that in spite of 
protestations to the contrary, we were interested in the dismemberment 
of France in 1871 ; that we were vitally affected by events in the Balkan 
peninsula since the Berlin Conference of 1878; that the fate of Bel- 
gium and other smaller nations is a matter of great concern to us. 
It is such events happening in far-off lands that disturbed the peace 
of the world in 1914 and brought the American people unwillingly into 
the great world cataclysm. The new position of American democracy 
as a world power makes it necessary that we prepare ourselves to dis- 
charge our new responsibilities intelligently and justly. 

Heretofore our schools have tolerated a certain provincialism in the 
teaching of history. We have assumed that the ends of American 
citizenship are adequately served when we teach our young people the 
history of our own nation. It is this mistaken notion, applied in teach- 
ing the masses of Germany, that makes it impossible for the German 
people to understand the viewpoint of other nations. The peace of the 
world can find a real and firm basis only in mutual understanding 
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among peoples, and this will depend upon a knowledge of the history, 
institutions and ideals, not only of our own nation, but also of all other 
leading nations of the world. 

Courses in History as Affected by the War. 

President Woodrow Wilson in enumerating the fundamental princi- 
ples of peace has stressed the doctrine of self-determination of peoples 
and the doctrine of open or democratic diplomacy. The peace the 
allies seek to establish is not a peace made in a secret conference of 
diplomats, but a peace of concurring peoples that will secure to each 
nation its rightful place in the world. Such a peace is possible only 
when peoples understand one another. The new democracy will there- 
fore demand that oui^ high schools, in preparing for American citizen- 
ship, shall see to it that each prospective voter is taught something of 
the history and institutions of other leading peoples. Heretofore we 
have been preparing American citizens to deal largely with domestic 
problems ; hereafter we must prepare American citizens to have a voice 
in the affairs of the whole world. This is no small task for the schools 
to undertake but it must be done if we are to carry out the high resolve 
of the allies that this hideous monster now bleeding humanity white 
shall never again be loosed upon humankind. 

Broader Training in Economics Necessary. 

In training for citizenship in the new democracy we must not over- 
look the great train of domestic problems that will follow the war. 
These problems of readjustment will be largely economic and social. It 
is reasonably certain that we shall not go back to the economic and social 
system of the pre-war era. We shall build on the ruins of a war- wrecked 
world institutions that will the better serve democratic needs. The 
American nation, under stress of war, has taken over the railroads and 
now controls the entire system of transportation. Will the nation turn 
them back to private owners after the war, or will it buy them at a fair 
valuation and operate them as a public service! This is a question 
that American citizens generally must answer. The United States has 
established also food and fuel administrations that directly or indirectly 
regulate the price and distribution of these commodities. Will we go 
back to the old conditions after the war or will we regard food and fuel 
as public utilities like gas and electricity ? This question also will have 
to be settled by the American people. The war has also emphasized prob- 
lems of wages and profits and of trade-unionism. It has demonstrated 
the need for reconstructing rural institutions. These are some of the 
questions and problems we shall face after the war is over. The 
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American people — the collective citizenry of our country — ^must solve 
them. What are we offering in our high schools to prepare the future 
voters to assume such responsibilities? A survey would show that in 
most of our schools the courses offered are sadly inadequate. We must 
make over our courses if need be to meet the needs of the hour. Never 
in the history of the world has there been greater need for knowledge 
of the principles of economics and of social problems among the masses. 
It is to the high schools that the nation must look for the teaching of 
these principles to the masses. The new democracy will insist therefore 
that we do our part in solving the complex problems of national life 
that will confront us after the war. 

Dangers of a Misapplication of the Doctrine of Efficiency. 

But the new democracy will not be based upon a purely materialistic 
philosophy. It will not aim solely to give the individual the training 
necessary to make a living. It will also aim to make the life of the 
individual fuller and richer. The war has demonstrated that our 
schools must offer vocational training and social education, but it has 
also demonstrated, in even greater measure, that whatever else we may 
do, we must continue to give training in the humanities. German arms 
can not conquer the world, but German ideals will have conquered the 
world if the democratic nations, recognizing the source of German 
might in this war, shall be led to substitute the German motto of 
* * Efficiency first ' ' for the democratic motto of * ' Humanity first. ' ' This 
war has demonstrated the tremendous power of an ideal, whether for 
good or for evil. During the last fifty years the Teutons have been 
imbibing a materialistic philosophy of might. Under the influence of 
Bernhardi, Nietzsche and Treitschke, the leaders of Prussia became im- 
bued with ''the will to power." It is that ideal, coupled with German 
efficiency, that has wrought havoc in Europe for the last four years. 
That philosophy translated into action led von Bethmann-HoUweg to 
declare a solemn treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium a mere 
scrap of paper. It was the German ''will to power" that sanctioned 
and justified the slaughter of womien and babes in outraged Louvain. 
It sped the bullet that pierced the heart of Edith Cavell. Its adherents 
shrieked with delight in the streets of Berlin when the Lusitania was 
sunk without warning off the Irish coast. They applaud the bombing 
of unfortified cities and the killing of innocent noncombatants. They 
invented liquid fire and poisonous gases. They are teaching the 
children of Germany to sing hymns of hate and defiance. And even 
now the dragon fathered by the "will to power" stands checked, but 
not defeated, on the plains of Picardy, hoping for an opportune moment 
to destroy democracy. 
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So much for the influence of materialistic and inhuman ideals on 
Germany. Above all things the war has taught us that eflSciency without 
humanity is an awful menace to humankind. 

The Place of the Humanities in Education. 

On the other hand, we have learned to appraise at their true worth 
those studies which we have rightly called the humanities. We have 
seen the French people go forth to battle singing the Marseillaise. We 
have seen them stand like a wall against overwhelming odds. On the 
battle front her sons have been both brave and chivalrous. Throughout 
the awful struggle France has sung the song of Roland and has cher- 
ished the chivalric legends of Joan of Arc. In spite of awful provocation 
she has held to the ideal of '* Humanity first. ^' And France has done 
this because her schools have not been dominated by materialistic phi- 
losophy ; because the children of France have been acquainted with the 
better traditions and thought of France as found in history, literature 
and art. 

And England, too, has held to the ideal of ** Humanity first." Think 
of the awful sight in London after a Zeppelin raid — ^men, women and 
babes, mangled, bleeding, dying, in a great unfortified city, contrary 
to every law of warfare. Think of the hymns of hate written against 
England and the inhuman treatment of British prisoners. Think of 
the sinking of ships bearing the wounded and the desecration of the 
dead. And in spite of these provocations England has stayed her 
avenging hand ; she has made no reprisals because her people have been 
taught ** Humanity first.'' She has remembered the chivalry of the 
Arthurian age and the legends of Ivanhoe. She has resolved to live 
true to her ideals in spite of German frightfulness and hate. Her 
schools that stressed the humanities are responsible for the self-restraint 
and humanity shown by the English people in spite of awful provo- 
cations. 

The American Doctrine — "Humanity First." 

The new democracy must not be carried off its feet by the frightful 
demonstration of German efficiency during this struggle. It must hold 
fast to the ideal of ** Humanity first." It must couple this ideal with 
all that is good in the ideal of efficiency. It must give vocational train- 
ing, but it must also give training for citizenship in a world governed 
by law. The essence of the new democracy will be humanity. Its 
aim will be to apply the principle of self-determination to nations and 
individuals. It will seek to apply to the affairs of nations as well as 
individuals the greatest principle of the greatest Teacher — **A11 things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them," 
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We may well contemplate the establishment of such an order even in 
the smoke of battle. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

Following the outbreak of war with the German empire, the question 
of continuing the teaching of the German language in the public high 
schools was presented to the State Board of Education. At first there 
was a disposition to allow the teaching of the language to continue, 
after taking steps to eliminate objectionable matter in the textbooks. 
But it became apparent quite soon that the expurgation of subtle propa- 
ganda was^an almost insuperable task. The matter was discussed at 
the High School Principals' Convention in Oakland in April, 1918, and 
it was voted to recommend the suspension of the teaching of German. 
After thorough consideration, the State Board of Education finally 
voted that it would approve of no course of study that included the 
German language. 

Policy of the Board Concerning Languages Prior to 1917. 

In taking this action the board was merely carrying out a policy 
enunciated in reference to another foreign language before the outbreak 
of war with Germany. In January, 1917, an application for the 
approval of a course in the Danish language was filed with the State 
Board of Education. After investigation, the following letter stating 
the attitude of the board, was sent to the petitioner: 

Dear Sir ; It has been the policy of the State Board of Educa- 
tion to approve of courses in a modem language only when the 
modern language suggested is used quite extensively throughout 
the world, as French and German, or when the language is very 
useful in commercial enterprises; for example, Spanish. 

French, German and Spanish are included in the course of study, 
not because they are desired by people of French, German or 
Spanish descent, but because they are desired by a large number of 
American children without reference to their ancestry. 

It has not been the policy of the state of California to encourage 
the teaching of any foreign tongue with the idea of keeping alive 
national ideals other than those of the American nation. Since 
you state that this course in Danish is '* planned for the Danish 
youth of the community, " it would seem that its introduction is not 
in accordance with the previous policy of the state of California. 

I wish to point out that if the state of California is to approve 
of the introduction of any modern language whenever a group of 
persons born in any foreign country desires to introduce such lan- 
guage, we shall be offering in the high schools of California courses 
in practically every modern language. Already we have applica- 
tions for the approval of courses in Italian, Danish, Swedish and 
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Modern Greek. You can readily see that the expense for main- 
taining such courses will be very great, and in my judgment far out 
of proportion to the good that will come to the state generally on 
account of the study of such language. You will observe, there- 
fore, that your request raises a question of general policy which 
must be carefully considered before it can be granted. 

I want to say that no one appreciates more than I do the cultural 
value of the Danish language and literature and of the other Scan- 
dinavian languages. The culture of a nation which has produced 
an Andersen and a Grundtvig will rank with the culture of any 
other nation. In considering this matter, we shall not be passing 
upon the relative value of the culture of the various foreign nations. 
It is upon the universality of the use of the tongue and upon the 
question whether there is a general demand for the introduction 
of the tongue that the determination of the matter would seem 
to hinge. 

Very truly, 

Will C. Wood, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, it was voted not to approve 
of a course of study in a foreign language unless such course was 
demanded by American children generally, regardless of their 
parentage. 

German Suspended in Accordance with a Recognized Principle. 

An investigation of the teaching of German following the outbreak 
of the war, revealed the fact that American children generally were 
not electing the study. One city superintendent reported that only 
fourteen pupils elected the study in September, 1917, whereas 178 had 
elected the study during the previous year. Of these fourteen pupils 
twelve were children of German origin. Other cities in which an inves- 
tigation was conducted reported in similar vein. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that in time of war with Germany, the organization of 
classes in German composed chiefly of children of German origin would 
be construed to the detriment of such children. And it is probable that 
admiration of Germany, inculcated by elders, played some part in their 
election of the study. 

Having ascertained these facts, the board merely applied a general 
principle enunciated before the outbreak of the war, when it refused 
to approve of courses of study including the study of German. 

Other Reasons for Suspending the Study of German. 

However, there were other reasons for abolishing the study of 
(jerman. These reasons are set forth in a letter written by the 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools to a teacher who had urged the 
continuance of the teaching of German. The letter is as follows: 
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Sacramento, California, May 20, 1918. 



Dear Miss 



There is no doubt that the war lords of Germany have sought 
to use the study of German in American schools for the double 
purpose of retaining the loyalty of former citizens of Germany 
and fostering acceptance of German ideals by young Americans 
who study the language. Professor Voss, of the University of 
Wisconsin has said that the ** beautiful and profitable task" of 
German-Americans is **to prepare the way in this country for the 
German spirit and the German conception of life." That he 
spoke for a considerable number of sympathizers is shown in a 
revelation of the activities of certain branches of the German- 
American Alliance recently investigated by Congress. That Alli- 
ance sought to promote the study of German for the express purpase 
of developing sympathy with the ideals of Germany — a sympathy 
that would excuse the Kaiser's mad forays against human civiliza- 
tion and especially that enlightened phase known as democracy. 
That the effort of the German war lords will continue after the 
war is over is indicated by a quotation from Das Neue Deutschlandf 
a German magazine, that **one of Germany's most important tasks 
after the war will be the national education of the rising generation 
of Germans in foreign countries, which must be more influenced 
from Germany than has been the case hitherto." That the German 
war lords thought they had accomplished their purpose is shown 
by the remark of the German Foreign Minister to Ambassador 
Gerard, that America dare not fight because there were five hundred 
thousand sympathetic German reservists in this country who would 
rise in Germany's defense. Of course, the Foreign Minister over- 
estimated his strength because the great majority of German - 
Americans are loyal citizens. 

The teaching of German in America has been misused by German 
propagandists in a subtle but offensive manner. Textbooks have 
been filled with German propaganda and teachers have been told 
time without number that they must provide a '* German 
atmosphere" for the teaching of German so that German ideals may 
thrive. German has been used as a weapon directed at the heart 
of America by German propagandists. Shall we assume that the 
Kaiser has ceased attempting to use it ? Germany does not discard 
battered weapons; she reshapes them to serve her subtle purposes 
in other ways. Wherever there is doubt in the present crisis, I 
believe that our country is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. For 
that reason I favor the internment of the study of German during 
the war. 

It is beside the point to argue that France and England continue 
to teach German. These countries have no large population of 
German birth whom the Kaiser is attempting to hold in bonds of 
loyalty. America has such a population and we must face the 
situation frankly and fearlessly. 

For what reason do we study the language of a foreign nation ? 
We have sometimes assumed that the purpose is to acquire a speak- 
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ing knowledge of the language. If the assumption is correct we 
have failed, since few — not more than one in a hundred studying 
the languages in our high schools — acquire a speaking or even 
a satisfactory reading knowledge of a language. It can not be 
acquired in high schools classes in two years. As a matter of fact, 
the reason given is not the main one. The real purposes urged 
in behalf of language study are to give certain training in language 
and to develop insight into the character of the people whose 
language is studied, to acquaint young people with the culture of 
a foreign nation. 

The thing that remains after the language is forgotten, which 
is frequently very soon after ceasing the study, is an impression 
of the culture of a foreign nation, and certain linguistic ability. 
We can give linguistic training through the study of languages 
other than German. Only the culture argument remains to be 
disposed of. I admit that the literature of Germany before 1870 
is worthy of study but I doubt whether in our study of German 
we can divorce German culture before 1870 from German kultur 
of recent date. Until that divorce is brought about, I do not believe 
that German can be taught safely in the public high schools. 

I note your question **How can our men at the listening posts 
and in the wireless get on without German ? ' ' My answer is that 
few pupils who would begin the study of German this year — 
children fourteen or fifteen years old — will finish their course in 
time to take part in the war. Let the universities and colleges con- 
tinue to teach German if the language is needed in the service. 
Let special classes in German for enlisted men be established if 
necessary. Our high schools have not given a '* listening'' knowl- 
edge of German in the past ; they can not give it in the immediate 
future. Moreover, American children generally, especially the 
boys who will become soldiers if the war lasts long enough, will not 
elect German. The beginning classes in German are decimated. 
We must find another means of giving a ** listening" knowledge 
of German if such knowledge is necessary. 

I note your intimation that some may consider the abolition of 
the teaching of German narrow-minded. The war has shown one 
thing conclusively — that democracy has been too trustful, too 
broad-minded in dealing with autocracy. Our broad-mindedness 
has been abused, our trust betrayed. It is true that we are not 
at war with the German language as such, but we are at war with 
Germany. And since Germany has used her language as she has 
used her submarines, to strike at the heart of America, we should 
intern the language for the period of the war. 

Will C. Wood, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 

When Will the Study of German be Reinstated? 

The question has arisen when courses in German will be reinstated in 
California high schools. Applying the principle under when it was 
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abolished, the answer is obvious — (lernian will be rciustated when 
American children generally, regardless of their parentage, demand 
opportunity to study that language. 

Languages After the War. 

The presence of great numbers of American soldiers in France during 
the war is certain to influence the teaching of modem languages in 
America. Already a greatly increased interest in the French language 
is reflected in the schools. Our soldiers are learning French and are 
developing appreciation of the institutions and literature of France. 
When they return we shall find that we are bound to France by 
linguistic as well as political ties. Our schools should therefore recog- 
nize the prospective demand for the study of French, and our training 
schools should begin to prepare teachers of French in numbers adequate 
to meet the demand. 

THE WORK OF THE STUDENTS' WORKING RESERVE. 
Organization in 1917. 

In May, 1917, the State Board of Education authorized the Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Schools to appoint a committee of school officials 
and high school principals to cooperate with the committee on Resources 
and Food Supply of the State Council of Defense in an endeavor to 
enlist high school pupils in harvest work during the summer. The 
committee appointed included the three Commissioners of Education 
and the following: 

Hon. Herbert C. Jones, San Jose. 

Hon. Marshall DeMotte, at that time a member of the State Board 
of Education. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsej^ Assistant Snporintendent of Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Professor W. B. Parker, Agriculture Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, stationed at Riverside. 

Mr. E. M. Cox, Assistant Superintendent of Oakland City Schools. 

Mr. Noel H. Garrison, Principal of Stockton High School. 

Superintendent Albert Shiels, of Los Angeles City Schools. 

Mr. A. M. Simons, Principal of Visalia High School. 

Mr. Merton E. Hill, Principal of Chaffey Union High School at 
Ontario. 

In April, 1918, the following members were added to the committee : 

Professor B. H. Crocheron, State Director, Boys' Working Reserve. 

Mr. J. B. Lillard, State Supervisor of Agriculture. 

Mr. Tracy R. Kelly, of the University of California. 

Mr. Clark W. Hetherington, State Supervisor of Physical Education. 
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The coiiiinittee held two meetings before the opening of the harvest- 
season in 1917 and succeeded in working out a plan of co-operation, 
which, notwithstanding obvious shortcomings on account of shortness 
of time in which to act before the closing of the schools, helped 
materially in the harvesting of the crops. 

Extent of Pupil Service. 

Owing to the handicaps under which the committee was obliged to 
work, due to the lateness of organization, the plan of employing student 
labor could not be carried out to the fullest extent in 1917. However, 
the results in the aggregate prove that the work was well worth while. 
Early in October, 1917, a questionnaire was sent to the principals of 
all the day high schools, asking for information concerning student 
labor. This information has been tabulated. It shows that out of 
60,291 pupils enrolled in the high schools reporting, 28,168, or 46.7 
per cent of the pupils enrolled, were engaged in some kind of productive 
labor during the summer of 1917. In agricultural work, there were 
9,244 boys and 6,058 girls. In other industries there were 8,809 boys 
and 4,057 girls. These represent 69.4 per cent of the boys and 29.3 
per cent of the girls enrolled. Ninety schools report that the opening 
of school was postponed two weeks, 10 three weeks, 7 four weeks, 1 six 
weeks, and 1 nine weeks. Five schools report that schools were closed 
for short periods to enable pupils to help in the harvest. 

What Pupils Did. 

It would be impossible to include a complete statement of the work 
done by the pupils. However, a few schools are entitled to special 
mention. The total amount earned by the pupils of Chaffey Union 
High School at Ontario during the summer was $41,549.71. The pupils 
at Santa Ana High School earned $31,856.39. In Lodi High School 
all of the 94 boys and 155 of the 162 girls enrolled were at work during 
the harvest. In Hemet, 67 out of 71 boys and 114 out of 126 girls 
enrolled, helped harvest the crops of the neighborhood. 

Response of City High School Pupils. 

In cities, the response to the call for help was not so general as it 
was in the rural districts. This was undoubtedly due to the reluctance 
of parents to send their young people away from home. However, 
3,427 boys and 1,528 girls enrolled in city high schools — a total of 
4,955 — went into agricultural districts to work. In addition, 6,108 
boys and 2,008 girls engaged in other industries which did not require 
them to leave their homes. The tables compiled show that 35 per cent 
of the pupils living in cities were engaged in some kind of service during 
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the simuiier. When wo contemplate tbo fact that 65 per cent of pupils 
enrolled in city high schools have iiotliin*^ to do during the summer, 
we may well inquire whether it would not be wise to organize summer 
sessions in city high schools where pupils may be given some kind of 
instruction. Two or three weeks is suflScient for a high school pupil 
to rest so the remainder of the long vacation is wasted. Summer 
sessions would enable them to spend their time to advantage, perhaps 
shortening their school course. Statistics compiled from the question- 
naire emphasize the need for providing some kind of useful activity. 
for city high school pupils during the summer vacation. 

A Real Labor Shortage. 

If there were any doubt as to a labor shortage during the summer of 
1917 the replies to the questionnaires dispelled it. In 167 high school 
districts, most of them in the country, there was not sufficient supply 
of labor. In 49 districts, the shortage was serious. These figures 
emphasize the need for greater effort to make available as much help 
as we have in California. 

Pupils Leaving School. 

In the questionnaire, high school principals were asked whether the 
enrollment for the fall term was normal, also whether there was a ten- 
dency on the part of pupils to leave school to accept positions. Out of 
the 275 schools reporting, 146 reported a normal enrollment, 50 an enroll- 
ment above normal and 79 an enrollment below normal. The decrease 
in enrollment was most marked in cities. Out of 50 city high schools 
reporting, 25 stated that the enrollment was below normal, many of 
them stating that the decrease was chiefly due to boys going to work. 
Even after school opened, the industries continued to make inroads 
upon the enrollment, 67 schools reporting a marked tendency and 14 
a slight tendency on the part of pupils to leave school to accept jobs. 
One school reported that some of the boys were being offered $4.50 
a day. Against such wages, it is hard for the schools to compete. The 
tendency to leave school is also due in part to the increase in the cost 
of living, which makes it necessary for high school pupils to contribute 
something to the family income. In Los Angeles, however, a worthy 
movement has been started to provide free scholarships for deserving 
pupils, thus enabling them to remain in school. It is undoubtedly true 
that some pupils are leaving school to go to work because they consider 
it a patriotic duty. There is need, therefore, for emphasizing the fact 
that one of the greatest future needs of the nation, whether in war or 
in peace, will be the need for trained men and women. It is 
shortsighted policy for California to permit the school enrollment 
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to be depleted. We must emphasize the fact that the most patriotic 
service earnest high school boys and girls can render, is to remain in 
school where they may get the training that the nation needs. A con- 
certed effort should be made to hold the young people in school as long 
as it is possible for them to remain. 

In 1918 the commissioner and high school principals co-operated with 
the Federal Boys' Working Reserve in enlisting high school boys for 
farm service. Owing to the fact that the harvest is not over, statistics 
for 1918 are not available. 

PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 

This report would be incomplete if it did not include a brief statement 
of other patriotic activities of high school students. Practically all of 
the high schools co-operated in the drive for Red Cross memberships and 
in preparing bandages and other necessary hospital supplies. In 1917, 
the Berkeley High School reported that the student body had adopted 
four French orphans. The Polytechnic High School in Los Angeles 
was also providing for French orphans. The Claremont High School 
donated $110.50 to the fund for the relief of Belgian children and 
bought a Liberty Bond. At Fort Bragg the senior class donated $100 
to the Red Cross. Many of the high schools report co-operation in the 
Liberty Bond campaign. 

In 1918 Citrus Union High School at Azusa reported the purchase 
by pupils of $3,750 of Liberty Bonds and $2,310.22 of War Savings 
Stamps. Banning Union High School reported $357 raised by the 
school, $97.25 contributed to the Red Cross, $1,450 invested in Liberty 
Bonds and $249 in War Savings Stamps. Berkeley High School 
reported $457.18 raised by the school, $1,549.50 contributed to the Red 
Cross, $50,000 invested in Liberty Bonds and $4,767 in War Savings 
Stamps. Grass Valley High School contributed $58.25 to the Red 
Cross and the pupils purchased $2,550 of Liberty Bonds and $630.50 
of War Savings Stamps. Lompoc Union High School contributed 
$87.66 to the Red Cross and invested $2,750 in Liberty Bonds and 
$994.75 in War Savings Stamps. San Fernando High School, Los 
Angeles, reported $434.88 contributed to the Red Cross and $153.79 to 
other funds; $2,350 invested in Liberty Bonds and $1,447.25 in War 
Savings Stamps. Two orphans are being supported by the school. 
Oakland City High School contributed $571.90 to the Red Cross and 
$668.80 to other funds. The school purchased $1,050 of Liberty 
Bonds while the pupils as individuals invested $33,900 in Liberty Bonds 
and $5,709.57 in War Savings Stamps. 

Redlands High School reported $645.91 contributed to the Red Cross, 
$325.40 to other funds, $17,000 invested by pupils in Liberty Bonds, 
$3,751.24 in War Savings Stamps, and the adoption of two orphans. 
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San Bernardino High School showed a contribution of $539.40 to the Red 
Cross, $550.24 to other funds, $11,600 invested in Liberty Bonds and 
$2,556.75 in War Savings Stamps. The school is also supporting 6ight 
orphans. Pupils of San Francisco High School of Commerce invested 
$18,500 in Liberty Bonds, $4,002.83 in War Savings Stamps, and con- 
tributed $1,387.06 to the Red Cross. The Girls' High School in San 
Francisco contributed $360 to the Red Cross and $1,055.00 to other 
funds. Santa Paula Union High School contributed $535 to the Red 
Cross, $307.75 to other funds, and purchased $10,250 of Liberty Bonds 
and $3,504.75 of War Savings Stamps. Analy Union High School 
at Sebastopol reported the contribution of $726.75 to the Red Cross and 
$62.15 to other funds, and the investment of $3,775 in Liberty Bonds 
and $281.98 in War Savings Stamps. Templeton Union High School 
contributed $122.55 to the Red Cross, $53.65 to other funds, and 
invested $1,300 in Liberty Bonds and $257.75 in War Savings Stamps. 
Visalia High School supported two orphans, contributed $499.50 to 
the Red Cross and $189.51 to other funds; invested $4,575 in Liberty 
Bonds and $2,025.50 in War Savings Stamps. 

These facts are presented, not only because they are of public interest, 
but also because they indicate in some slight measure, the patriotic 
sentiments of the great body of California high school boys and girls. 
Thousands have responded whole-heartedly to the nation's call to 
service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 

Following the adoption of resolutions by the High School Principals' 
Convention, asking that adequate support be provided for the School 
of Education at the University of California, President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler wrote the Commissioner of Secondary Schools in April, 1918, 
asking for specific suggestions concerning the necessary extensions 
in the School of Education. The reply of the commissioner was as 
follows : 

Sacramento, California, May 1, 1918. 
Dr. BiiNj. I. Wheeler, 

President, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

Dear Sir: We are very much pleased that you and the Board 
of Regents have taken up again the needs of the School of Educa- 
tion. We feel sure that one of the greatest problems of the 
American people, during the next decade at least, will be the 
problem of reorganizing the school system to meet the needs of 
reorganized democracy. It is to the universities that we must look 
for guidance in reorganization. While our school system has not 
failed the nation in the present crisis, it has shown some obvious 
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defects that challenge the best thought of our time. Among the 
problems confronting us are the following : 

1. The reorganization of elementary education to secure better 
results in the necessary elementary school branches, including, of 
course, those traditional subjects known as the three R's. 

2. The reorganization of secondary education so as to provide 
educational opportunities for those who are obviously not fitted 
to undertake higher academic work, and the reorganization of 
academic work so that graduates of the high school will have real 
training rather than a smattering of uncorrelated subject matter. 

3. The establishment of a genuine plan of physical education. 

4. The establishment of a thoroughgoing plan for the American- 
ization of the foreign bom. 

5. The reorganization of the administrative features of the school 
system to secure better articulation of the several institutions as 
a basis for greater efficiency and much needed economy. 

The staff of the School of Education, good as it is, can not meet 
all of these problems. In my judgment the more pressing needs 
of the School of Education are as follows: 

(1) A professor of elementary education, who will deal with 
fundamental problems of the course of study in the elementary 
schools and problems of class-room management and organization. 
He should have ability to investigate these problems, especially 
those concerning rural elementary schools, which are in need of 
careful study. 

(2) A professor of educational psychology who will offer courses 
in the measurement of intelligence, psychology as applied in the 
teaching process, and the measurement of school results. 

In neither of these very important fields is the School of Educa- 
tion offering any but very general courses. 

After thase needs I wish to suggest the following: 

(1) A professor of secondary education who shall offer courses 
in high si?hool administration intended to prepare principals for 
the high schools. He should give special attention to the problems 
of the intermediate or junior high school, including the organiza- 
tion of the course of study. The intermediate school has not fully 
justified itself because it has been regarded largely as a mere admin- 
istrative entity. It must develop a spirit of its own and a course 
of study suited to the real needs of early adolescents. 

(2) A professor of vocational education who will assume leader- 
ship in the organization of vocational courses which must be 
introduced. We can not allow vocational education in America 
to have for its only purpose the development of mechanical interests 
and skill. We need someone who will shape the movement so as to 
secure not mere efficiency, but humanized efficiency. The professor 
in charge must see the problem not only in its relation to industry, 
but also in relation to democracy and the well-being of the indi- 
vidual and society. 

I believe that the instructors in elementary education and in 
educational psychology should be secured at once. I can not 
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emphasize too much the need for help along these lines. Reorgani- 
zation has already begun. It must not be allowed to develop along 
lines that are wrong. I assure you, Dr. Wheeler, that ours is a 
Macedonian call. The university can not fail to respond without 
sacrificing a great opportunity. The next five years will witness 
a crystallization of educational opinion, and upon that crystalli- 
zation will depend the future of American education. Surely our 
responsibili^v is great. The people of California look to the 
university for help in meeting the problem. I believe it is so great 
that we should sacrifice other things if need be, to meet it. 

Finally I want to suggest that the Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion be relieved from some of his class work to provide time for meet- 
ing administrative responsibilities. During the next decade the 
School of Education will have tremendous responsibilities. The 
Dean must have time to organize and plan. If the two instructors 
first mentioned are provided, he can shift to them some of his class 
work. After the other professors are provided, he may devote 
the necessary time to the work of his office. In my judgment the 
situation can not be met even temporarily unless two professors 
who will devote full time to the School of Education are pro- 
vided for the next academic year. 

Following is an itemized estimate of expenses for extension of 
work necessary for next year: 

Professor of Elementary Education $3,600 00 

Professor of Educational Psychology 3,600 00 

Total $7,200 00 

I shall write you later concerning the cost of other extensions 
herein suggested. 

Very truly yours, 

Will C. Wood, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 

In May, 1918, the budgetary authorities at the University set aside 
for the Department of Education a sufficient amount to provide salaries 
for two assistant professors of education — one in elementary education, 
the other in vocational education and high school administration. An 
arrangement has been worked out with the Department of Psychology 
whereby a new member of the faculty in psychology will devote half 
time to courses in educational psychology. All of thase instructors will 
be available at the beginning of the next academic year. 

The creation of these new positions marks a distinct advance in educa- 
tional work in California. However, the needs have not been fully 
met. The board should therefore seek to co-operate with the university 
in preparing its budget for the next biennium, so that other needed 
departmental instructors shall be provided, and the University High 
School shall be more fully supported. 
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Schools of Education at Stanford University 
and the University of Southern California. 

In 1917, a School of Education was organized at Stanford University 
with Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley as Dean. A similar school was organ- 
ized at the University of Southern California in 1918, with Dr. Thomas 
B. Stowell as Dean. It is gratifying to note that all three of the univer- 
sities in California accredited for high school certification now maintain 
schools of education whose definite function is to train teachers for 
the school service. The organization of a faculty for the study of the 
problem of teacher training and for planning courses for prospective 
teachers marks a distinct advance in educational work. In view of 
this fact, it is suggested that the list of institutions accredited for high 
school certification be revised as soon as practicable and that the new 
list include only such graduate schools as meet the requirements hith- 
erto laid down, and in addition, the requirement of a regularly organized 
school of education. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 

The new high school textbook law has thrown upon this office a heavy 
burden of responsibility and labor. In recognition of this fact, the 
board appointed Mr. Sam. H. Cohn textbook assistant in September, 
1917. Mr. Cohn continued in the service until July 1, 1918, when the 
position was discontinued. The work has progressed very satisfactorily 
and Mr. Cohn's work, though difficult, was well done. The first official 
list of high school textbooks prescribed under the new law was issued 
February 1, 1918. The new law made it possible for the people of 
California to save twenty-two per cent of the list price of books, plus 
the profits of local dealers, which were on an average twenty-five per 
cent above list. The saving made possible through calling for proposals 
for furnishing textbooks is estimated to be in excess of $80,000 annually, 
assuming that the average annual expenditure for textbooks in day 
high schools is $5 per pupil. This does not include the saving through 
elimination of profits of the local dealer. The provision for use of 
books from year to year under a free textbook system will result in a 
saving of at least $100,000 per annum in addition to the initial saving, 
assuming the life of a textbook to be three years. 

Until 1920 it is optional with the district whether free textbooks shall 
be provided. After 1920 districts are required to furnish textbooks 
free to all pupils. Several districts liave taken advantage of the provi- 
sion relating to free textbooks. 

The new law is drastic in some of its provisions but it has worked 
out well on the whole. The law requires publishers to pay a ten-dollar 
fee for each book submitted for listing. This amount is expended for 
the purpose of securing a review of the book by expert readers. The 
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law also provides that the publisher shall give a bond conditioned that 
he will sell the books listed to California high school districts at prices 
as low as those made to any school district in the United States. He 
must also give a bond conditioned that he is not, and will not be, con- 
nected with any book trust or combination in restraint of trade in 
textbooks. 

Heretofore, publishers have sent out thousands of sample copies of 
books to high school teachers, using this as a means of advertising. The 
cost of this expensive system of advertising was borne by the trade and 
indirectly charged to the purchaser. The new law requires that all 
such sample copies shall be returned to the publisher within thirty days 
after the local board has selected a text in the subject, the aim being to 
secure a reduction of the prices charged for books. The economic 
wisdom of this provision has been recognized by the federal government. 
In July, 1918, the Priority Board of the Federal War Industries Board 
sent out instructions to publishers limiting the production of textbooks 
for the period of the* war. One paragraph of the instructions reads 
as follows : 

**No desk or examination copies are to be furnished without 
charge except as such are customarily sent by the editorial depart- 
ment to newspapers and periodicals for review. The plan to be 
followed is that now a part of the textbook law of California. 
Accompanying each bill for examination copies, the following 
statement should be used: 

*' *As a war measure, the Pulp and Paper Section of the War 
Industries Board deem it necessary that all examination copies be 
sent billed on approval at twenty (20%) per cent discount from 
list prices, transportation prepaid. If the books are retained they 
are to be paid for at the prices billed; otherwise they are to be 
returned within thirty days after a decision has been reached as 
to adoption, when credit in full will be given.' " 

It will be noted that the provision of the California law relating to 
the return of sample copies has been extended by the Federal War 
Industries Board to all the schools of the nation. 

Textbook Conservation. 

In an endeavor to co-operate with the Priority Board of the Federal 
War Industries Board in reducing the production of textbooks, the 
Commissioner has sent out the following letter to the high school boards 
and principals: 

**The Federal War Industries Board has sent out an order that 
the production of new school textbooks be reduced fifty per cent for 
the period of the war in order to conserve paper and labor. 

**I am writing to request the co-operation of all school officials 
of California in carrying out the spirit as well as the letter of the 
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order. This is not a time for changing textbooks, since any change 
involves additional expense to the parents or the school district. 
We should use all public school funds now to meet the necessary 
expenses of maintenance. Moreover, any change now involves the 
abandonment of all textbooks in the subject used heretofore, and 
the printing of new books to take their place. Great quantities of 
paper are required for the production of new books and men are 
taken away from necessary war work to produce them. 

**Let us co-operate whole-heartedly with the government in con- 
serving paper and in utilizing our labor resources to best advan- 
tage. 

**I wish to suggest that every effort be made to develop school 
sentiment in favor of using second-hand textbooks wherever possi- 
ble. However, we should guard against the use of books that may 
carry contagion. 

*^Now is the time for the schools to teach a lesson in conservation 
and at the same time help win the war for democracy." 

Junior College and Intermediate School Textbooks. 

In July, 1917, the Attorney General rendered an opinion requiring 
the State Board of Education to prescribe a list of textbooks for use 
in the junior colleges and intermediate schools of the state. The lists 
have been prepared with the co-operation of members of the faculty of 
the University of California and Professor B. M. Woods, University 
Examiner of Junior Colleges. Recognizing the need for considerable 
latitude in college work, the Board has included all textbooks now in 
use in the junior colleges and all books recommended by the University 
authorities. 

GROWTH OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
High School Enrollment. 

In spite of war conditions, the enrollment in the high schools of 
California has increased remarkably during the biennial period covered 
by this report. In 1916 the total enrollment was 95,405; in 1917 it 
was 112,684 — an increase of 17,297 over the previous year. In 1918 
the enrollment increased 14,073, the total for that year being 126,757, 
not including the enrollment in junior colleges and postgraduates 
courses. 

It must be noted, however, that the enrollment of boys has not 
increased so rapidly as the enrollment of girls. Following is a table 
showing the total enrollment of boys and girls in 1916 and 1918 : 



Boys 
Girls 



Totals- 





Enrollment, 
1916 


Enrollment. 
1918 


Pttrcent 
Incraaae 




45,966 


H105 
72,652 


18+ 




49.419 


46+ 








95,405 


126,757 


33+ 
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It should also be noted that the increase in enrollment was chiefly 
in the first two years, as the following table shows : 



Boys 



First year 23.797 

Second year „ 9,930 

Third year I 6,683 

Fourth year | 5.576 



Totals 45,986 



30.843 

10,962 

6.946 

5,354 



54.105 



Girls 



1916 



23.009 

11.159 

8,342 

6.909 



49.419 



40.216 

14.762 

9.471 

a203 



72,652 



ToUl 



46.806 
21,089 
15.025 
12,485 



95.405 



71,059 
25,724 
16.417 
13.557 



126,757 



Per cent 
inareAM 



22% 
9% 
9% 



The number of boys enrolled in the fourth year shows a decrease 
of 222 during the biennial period, in spite of a great increase in total 
enrollment. This is undoubtedly due to the enlistment of older boys 
in the army and navy and to the monetary enticements offered by the 
war industries. 

Junior College Enrollment. 

The junior colleges organized under the law of 1917 also show healthy 
growth. Following is a list of junior colleges, together with a state- 
ment of the enrollment in each for the year ending June 30, 1918 : 

Junior college Enrollment 

Fresno 88 

Eureka 18 

Bakersfield 20 

Los Angeles City — 

Los Angeles City 306 

Hollywood 166 

Manual Arts 219 

Polytechnic 15 

Pomona 62 

Azusa 23 

Anaheim 15 

Fullerton 54 

Santa Ana 62 

Auburn 5 

Riverside — Polytechnic 137 

Sacramento 68 

Ontario ' 96 

San Diego 81 

San Luis Obispo 9 

Santa Barbara 74 

Turlock 18 

Red Bluff 25 

Total 1,561 
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In addition, it should be noted that there were 156 students enrolled 
in postgraduate high school courses during 1918, making a total of 
1,717 students doing work of a postgraduate nature. Since 1916 the 
enrollment in postgraduate courses shows an increase of 599. 

VISITS, CONFERENCES AND ADDRESSES. 

Following is a summary of the Commissioner's activities in discharg- 
ing the duty of visiting schools: 

Number of addresses given 175 

Number of visits and conferences 221 

Number of institutes attended 23 

Number of teachers' conventions attended 12 

Number of visits to state normal schools 10 

Number of visits to universities and colleges 17 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

At the request of the special committee appointed by the legislature 
of 1915 to investigate high school textbooks, a statement was compiled 
showing the number of schools and number of pupils using each text- 
book on the official list. 

An investigation of the supply of teachers and of ways and means 
for increasing the supply of adequately trained teachers was conducted 
in 1917. 

EDUCATIONAL WAR ACTIVITIES. 

The Commissioner of Secondary Schools has co-operated whole- 
heartedly with the officers of the Junior Red Cross in their efforts to 
secure a hundred per cent enrollment in the high schools of the state. 
Practically all of the high school pupils are enrolled in Red Cross work. 

In co-operation with the Commissioner of Elementary Schools and the 
Commissioner of Vocational Education, he prepared a war bulletin 
entitled **A11 for America, '' immediately after war was declared. This 
bulletin was distributed to all of the schools of the state. 

Over a hundred thousand patriotic bulletins dealing with the war, 
which were prepared by Mr. R. L. Ashley and colleagues of the Pasadena 
High School, were published and distributed to California high school 
pupils in 1918. In most of the schools these bulletins were studied and 
used as a basis for recitation. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES. 

The Commissioner of Secondary Schools has supervised the prepara- 
tion of questions and the grading of papers for two examinations for 
the State Board high school credential. Two state conventions of high 
school principals have been held. 

The directory of secondary schools has been prepared and published 
annually. 
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GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

During the last four years the work of the department of Secondary 
Schools has been constantly increasing. The administrative phases of 
the work have become so numerous that they require practically all 
of the time of the Commissioner. The correspondence is growing, the 
average number of letters exceeding twenty daily. Approximately half 
of these can be answered by the secretary but the remainder asking 
information, advice and rulings, and requiring investigation, must be 
handled by the Commissioner himself. Moreover, the number of speak- 
ing engagements is increasing. It may appear that these could be 
declined, but it should be remembered that the chief function of the 
commissioner, aside from his administrative work, is to interpret the 
modern high school and its tendencies and developments to the teachers 
and the people generally and to shape educational policies. Conferences 
with university men, school administrators and teachers and with repre- 
sentatives of other co-operating agencies are also necessary. As a result 
of this increasing work, the visiting of schools, the investigation of 
specific problems and the analysis of courses of study have had to give 
way to more pressing matters. We have established normal school 
entrance requirements, but there is great need for definition of the 
content of the courses required. Requiring physical science or biology 
or music is of some value, but the value would be greatly enhanced if 
the office were to define what should be taught under these subject- 
headings. 

The intent of the law creating the office of commissioner was to bring 
about a reorganization of the class-room work to make it more vital. 
That intent can hardly be realized under present conditions. The 
necessity for providing in the next budget for at least one field man 
whose sole work shall be visiting and investigating is suggested for 
your careful consideration. This recommendation is made reluctantly 
because of the expense involved. However, the situation is upon us, 
and the issue will have to be determined in the near future if the board 
is to exert in fuller measure that helpful influence on the reorganization 
of secondary education which the bill creating the office clearly intended. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To the Honorable State Board of Education, 
Sacramento^ Calif or nia. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Pursuant to law and at your request I hereby submit to you the 
annual reports of the Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational Edu- 
cation for the biennial period ending June 30, 1918. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Edwin R. Snyder, 
Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational Education. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 



WORK OF THE OFFICE. 

Due to the passage of the Federal Act for the promotion of vocational 
education, and to the development of vocational war work, my duties 
and responsibilities have been greatly increased. 

The changes in the vocational situation brought on by the war have 
been so rapid, and the demands for service so many and so complex, 
that it is possible in a report such as this to give only the barest outline 
of the responsibilities that have been placed upon the department, and 
of the services rendered by it. The need for quick action has prohib- 
ited extensive deliberation on many of these problems, consequently it 
is difficult to recall and set forth in an orderly manner all of the service 
performed during the last biennial period. I shall, however, attempt 
to set forth the salient features of the same. 

1. General Duties: The Political Code contemplates that the three 
commissioners of education shall be the professional advisers of the 
State Board of Education, as well as the administrators to carry out 
the plans of the board in their respective fields of activity. The law 
places upon the State Board of Education the responsibility of adopting 
and printing state textbooks for the elementary schools, establishing 
courses of study for the state normal schools, providing for the issu- 
ance of credentials upon which persons are certificated for high school 
teaching, and numerous other similar duties and responsibilities. 

The special investigations required in connection with the perf onnance 
of the above duties, and the administration of the plans of the board 
relating thereto require a considerable amount of the time of each 
of the commissioners. 

2. Promotion of Vocational Education: During the first years of 
my service as Commissioner of Vocational Education, a large part of 
my time was spent in promotion work, and although the need for such 
has not been so great during the last biennial period it has required 
some attention. Lectures have been delivered to bodies of teachers, 
school trustees, parent-teachers' associations, and other social and busi- 
ness organizations, and conferences have been held with superintendents 
and principals of schools, and others interested in the subject. 

3. Legislation for Vocational Education: When during 1917 Con- 
gress had before it the legislation for vocational education recommended 
by the President of the United States, my department co-operated with 
other state and with national agencies in promoting the same. 
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When the Federal Act was finally passed, your honorable body directed 
me to prepare and have introduced the necessary legislation enabling 
California to take advantage of its provisions. The special state act, 
together with the necessary changes in the Political Code, required the 
introduction and fostering of eight different bills. Seven of these con- 
templated changes in a number of different sections of the Political 
Code, but the fact that other proposed amendments to the same sections 
were also under consideration and that only one bill amending a section 
of the law may be finally approved by the Governor, made it necessary 
to secure the passage of twelve different bills. The legislative program, 
therefore, occupied a large part of my time during the session. 

4. EstaMishment of Vocational Education Under the State aiid Fed- 
eral Acts: Before advantage could be taken of the federal and state 
funds it was necessary for the State Board of Education to prepare 
and adopt plans for the state and have the same approved by the fed- 
eral board. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the state legislature, your 
honorable body directed me to make a study of the plans under which 
certain of the Eastern states were working, and to inspect in person the 
operation of their schools and classes. This Eastern trip occupied 
forty-one days of my time. 

Upon my return to this state, I worked out the details of the Cali- 
fornia plans. These plans were then carefully gone over by your Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education and with some minor changes were 
approved by the state board. 

Upon special request from the Federal Board you directed me to 
present these plans to that body in person. While in Washington it 
was necessary to make some slight modifications in our plans in order 
to meet recent legal interpretations of the Federal Act. They were then 
approved by the Federal Board. 

The operation of the federal and state acts and the plans adopted 
by your honorable body made it necessary to reorganize my oflSce. 
The plans provide for a supervisor of agricultural instruction. To this 
position you appointed Mr, J. B. Lillard who took charge of the work 
on November 1, 1917. 

They provide also for a supervisor of teacher-training courses in 
home economics. Miss Maude I. Murchie was appointed by you and she 
took charge of that division on March 1, 1918. 

The plans provide further for three special schools for the training 
of vocational teachers. 

The first of these, a school established for the training of teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects, was opened by the Los Angeles State 
Normal School on February 1, 1918, with Mr. F. H. Ball as director. 
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The second, a similar school, was opened by the University of Cali- 
fornia on February 11, 1918, with Mr. C. L. Jacobs as director. 

The third, a school for the training of teachers of agricultural sub- 
jects, was' opened by the University at the Davis Farm on Apirl 1, 1918, 
with Mr. Samuel H. Dadisman as director. 

After the supervisor of agricultural instruction took charge of his 
office, I was relieved of much of the detail work growing out of the 
establishment of courses in this particular field. On the other hand 
besides having final responsibility in the matter of getting the classes 
for teacher-training started I have had to look after all of the details 
growing out of the introduction of the large number of courses estab- 
lished in trade, industrial, and home economics subjects. 

In almost every instance it was necessary to confer in person from one 
to three times with local school authorities before any one of these 
courses could be established. After the work was started many addi- 
tional conferences were necessary in order to adjust misunderstandings 
and enable local administrators to fully comply with the state plans. 
The routine work of class inspection, checking and approving cjlass 
reports, and the preparation of preliminary reports and apportionments 
for the State Board of Education have also consumed a great deal of 
time. 

These activities combined with all of the duties and responsibilities 
mentioned in this division of my report are more than can be adequately 
handled by one man. This subject will be taken up further under the 
topic, ''Recommendations for Legislation." 

5. Special Credentials : As you are aware, the handling of the prob- 
lem of certification in special subjects was assigned to my office in 1915. 
The duties and responsibilities of administering this work were re- 
tained up to March 1, 1918, when by special action of your honorable 
body, the Commission of Credentials was created and a secretary pro- 
vided to handle the details of this department. 

6. War Vocational Work : Almost a year ago, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education was requested by the War Department to pro- 
vide opportunity for drafted men to prepare themselves in certain 
industrial, trade and technical occupations in order that the armed 
forces of the United States might be more adequately supplied with 
skilled workers in these fields. 

At the opening of the war it was assumed that the draft would pro- 
vide the trained workmen necessary to conduct the various war occupa- 
tions, but when the men were assembled it was discovered that the num- 
ber of men skilled in such occupations was much smaller than had been 
anticipated. 

The first subject in which the Federal Board outlined a course of 
training was that of radio buzzer. 
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At first the Federal Board undertook to administer this work directly 
from Washington. Classes were organized in a number of the colleges 
and public evening schools of the different states, but it was soon dis- 
covered that the problem could not be satisfactorily handled in this 
manner, so the Federal Board after conferring with the state directors 
placed the responsibility on the various stat^ departments for vocational 
education. This added duty was placed upon me early in December. 

About the same time the Emergency Fleet Corporation requested the 
Federal Board to take charge of the training of men for shipbuilding 
occupations. This added responsibility was also turned over to my 
department. 

Other duties and responsibilities made it impossible for me to give 
to this subject the attention that it deserved, so your Vocational Educa- 
tion Committee having made a survey of the situation, recommended 
that the matter be laid before the State Board of Control and the Con- 
troller and that they be asked for such financial assistance as would 
enable the State Board of Education to provide a director of voca- 
tional war work. As a result of the conference the Board of Control 
and the Controller furnished from their emergency appropriation the 
necessary funds to finance the new undertaking. 

Mr. John C. Beswick was appointed director and took charge of the 
work on March 18, 1918. Since that time the details of this emergency 
war work have been handled by Mr. Beswick. 

In addition to administering the war vocational work mentioned 
above, this department has also contributed its services to the federal 
authorities by making the necessary preliminary surveys for the estab- 
lishment of the army training work maintained in a number of the 
universities, colleges, normals, and high schools of the state. 

In preparation for this and other war service, the department has 
secured the floor plans of all of the science laboratories, drafting rooms, 
and shops of the various institutions, public and private, located in the 
State of California. 

7. Food Production and Conservation: Immediately upon the dec- 
laration of war and prior to the creation of the United States Food 
Administration, this office began to promote an increase in food produc- 
tion through a series of articles that appeared in the Blue Bulletin and 
in the press of the state. 

The conservation of our food supply was also urged by bringing to 
the attention of the teachers of home economics the possible prospective 
shortage that would confront us in the near future, and the necessity 
of preserving through their departments the excess food that had here- 
tofore been allowed to go to waste in the thousands of home gardens 
throughout the state. 
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When the United States Pood Administration was created, this oflSee 
immediately offered its assistance to the California branch of the service. 
Miss Murchie, our home economics expert, has co-operated in every way 
with Miss Ebbets of the federal department. 

When the wheat and meat conservation campaign started, six hundred 
teachers of home economics were organized and directed in the work 
of giving instruction in the use of substitute foods to the pupils of the 
schools as well as to hundreds of housekeepers in the local communities. 

These teachers gave valuable instruction also in the renovation and 
care of clothing to the end that the ever shortening supply of fabrics 
and clothing might be conserved. 

8. Junior Bed Cross Service : In addition to the general i)romotion 
service rendered to the Junior Red Cross organization when it was 
making its drive for membership, this department has contributed freely 
the services of Mr. Beswick who has been charged with the responsi- 
bility of looking after the work assigned to the various manual and 
industrial departments of the schools by the Junior Red Cross officials. 

All of the plans, specifications, and allotments for furniture, appara- 
tus and other equipment manufactured by the schools for Red Cross 
organizations have passed through the hands of Mr. Beswick who exer- 
cises general supervision over the work. 

9. Publications: During the last biennial period, I prepared the 
following bulletins, blanks, reports, etc. : 

a. Relating to Certification: Bulletins Nos. 10 and 11, and appli- 

cation and other necessary blanks. 

b. Relating to Vocational Education : Bulletins Nos. 23 and 23-A, 

and a revision and expansion of these bulletins to meet the 
requirements of the coming school year 1918-19; also forms 
for application, report, and certification purposes. 

c. Relating to Vocational War Work: The War Emergency 

Amendment to Bulletin No. 23 ; also Bulletin No. 23-W and 
a number of blanks for questionnaires, reports, etc. 

d. During the biennial period, I contributed to eight issues of the 

Blue Bulletin and edited two of these. 

In performing the duties mentioned above, I received valuable assist- 
ance from Mr. Lillard, Miss Murchie, Mr. Beswick, and the other mem- 
bers of my official staff. 

LEGISLATION. 
In 1912 the people of the State of California amended the Constitu- 
tion thereby authorizing the legislature to provide for a State Board of 
Education. When the legislature of 1913 created the new board under 
this constitutional amendment, it provided for a Commissioner of Indus- 
trial and Vocational Education. The board appointed the eommis- 

11—40688 
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sioner in December of 1913, and on January 1, 1914, he took charge of 
the newly-created office. 

During the first years of his service a large part of his time was 
spent in arousing an interest in vocational education through public 
addresses, writings, and confereaees with educational leaders. By the 
time the legislature met in 1915, the people were so thoroughly con- 
verted to the principle of vocational education that the legislature of 
that year passed without a dissenting vote a very comprehensive voca- 
tional education act fostered by your honorable body. 

The measure carried a large appropriation, and due to the financial 
stringency and the indefinite prospects of future income for the state, 
the Governor found it impossible to approve the bill. The failure to 
secure this legislation did not, however, discourage those interested in 
the subject of vocational education, and every effort was made to 
encourage the development of the work in the schools. 

The county high school fund measure passed by this same legislature 
was a great aid in stimulating the work. 

This act which provides for the raising and apportioning of county 
funds on the basis of average daily attendance has caused the high 
school authorities of the state to use every possible means to increase 
the enrollment and average daily attendance in these institutions. 

Since those eligible to attend the high schools are mostly beyond the 
compulsory school age, it is necessary for such institutions, if they 
would retain the attendance of these pupils, to make the work attractive 
to them. This has the effect not only of modifying the content and 
method of instruction in the subjects already maintained in the high 
schools, but also of stimulating the introduction of new subjects of a 
more practical nature, that appeal to the great army of girls and boys 
who have no interest in the subjects that are designed to prepare 
especially for the higher institutions of learning. 

The operation of this act has increased tremendously the enrollment 
in evening schools. Here again in order to hold the students it became 
necessary to maintain the type of work desired by them. Upon the 
whole the instruction demanded by those attending evening schools is 
such as functions directly in their everyday lives, consequently there 
is an increasing tendency to modify the content and method in the 
subjects of instruction heretofore maintained in such schools. In addi- 
tion to this many vocational subjects and subjects supplemental to 
vocations have been introduced. 

Due to legislation secured in 1917 a number of day high schools main- 
tained, during the last year, special day and evening classes for em- 
ployed persons. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of day and 
evening high schools and the increase in enrollment in these schools 
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since the year 1914-15. The table includes a few evening schools that 
did not qualify for state aid as independent high schools. The decrease 
in enrollment in day high schools is undoubtedly due to industrial con- 
ditions brought on by the war. 

High School Statistics for Last Four Years. 



Number of day high schools 

Number of evening high schools. 

Number that maintained special classes... 

Enrollment, day high schools 

Enrollment, evening high schools 

Enrollment in special classes 

Enrollment in evening high schools and 
special classes 



258 
9 



60,206 
16,223 



266 
24 



281 
28 



66,985 
28.420 



74,117 
38.567 



16,223 



28,420 38,567 



282 

32 

44 

72.206 

45,624 

7,929 

53,553 



Federal Vocational Education Act. 
For some years there had been a movement on foot to secure national 
legislation designed to promote vocational education in the states. The 
activities of industrial and labor organizations and The National Society 
for the Promotion of Vocational Education supported by the states 
that had already provided special state aid for this work, and by other 
states such as California that had been promoting the work through 
special state departments, together with the support of the President 
of the United States culminated in the passed of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, which was approved by the President on February 23, 1917. 

State Vocational Education Act. 

Immediately upon the approval of the federal law, the Commissioner 
of Industrial and Vocational Education as directed by the State Board 
of Education had introduced in the legislature an act to accept the 
provisions and benefits of the federal act. Like the act of 1915, this 
measure passed both houses without a dissenting vote, and was approved 
by the Governor, May 29, 1917. 

The State Act designates the State Board of Education as the Board 
for Vocational Education, and provides for appropriations which shall 
equal the apportionment's made to the State of California through the 
operation of the Federal Act. The provision of a .state fund which 
equals the federal apportionments to the state at once meets the require- 
ment that the state or local community shall provide at least one dollar 
for each dollar apportioned to the state under the Federal Vocational 
Education Act; it also places in the hands of your honorable body a 
fund for the promotion of vocational education in this state, which Is 
double the amount provided by the Federal Act. 
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•The various sums from federal and 5tate sources provided for voca- 
tional education for the next few years is set forth in Bulletins Nos. 23 
and 23-A, California State Board of Education. 

The fact that the Federal Act sets up in detail many restrictions as 
to the use of the funds led to the adoption of a state act which in effect 
merely accepts the provisions and the benefits of the Federal Act which 
authorizes the State Board of Education to make plans and to establish 
regulations for the promotion of vocational education in the state. 

Changes in Political Code. 

On the recommendation of your honorable body, the legislature of 
1917 modified tlie Political Code in certain minor respects in order to 
eiiable the State of California to operate freely under the provisions of 
the Federal Act. Chief among these amendments to the school law is 
a new section, 1750c, which authorizes high school boards to establish 
and maintain in connection with any day high school under their juris- 
diction, special day and evening classes for the purpose of giving in- 
struction in any of the branches of study that may be taught in the 
high school. 

The law provides that these classes may convene at such hours and 
for such length of time during the school day or evening, and at such 
periods and for such length of time during the school year as may be 
determined by the local boards. It also provides that the enrollment 
and attendance upon these classes shall be kept, and the units of aver- 
age daily attendance added to the attendance of the high schools. 

Prior to the passage of this act, it was impossible for a high school 
to maintain classes outside of the regular school hours or to maintain 
evening classes without establishing and maintaining a complete evening 
high school. 

The counting of the attendance of pupils upon these classes enables 
the high schools to secure state and county aid for the same on a basi"" 
proportionate to that allowed for the attendance of regular full-time 
students. 

This section also provides for the establishment of co-operative part- 
time vocational courses in agriculture, and in commercial, industrial, 
trade, and other vocational subjects. The pupils of co-operative part- 
time classes are required to spend one-half of the school time in applied 
work in the occupations which they are preparing to enter. This applied 
work is to be on farms, in shops or other places of employment. When 
such applied work is conducted under the personal supervision of a 
properly certificated teacher, the time of the pupils while engaged in 
the same, may be given equal weight with the time spent in school and 
class room work, in making up the daily attendance. 
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This section of the law frees the high school from restrictions that 
made it impossible to meet the educational needs of the community, and 
enables it to provide educational opportunities for those who are 
already serving the state in the capacity of producers. The act of 1915 
which provides county aid and a prior act which provides state aid, 
combined with this law enables the high school district not only to 
open its doors to the entire community but also to finance courses of 
instruction that meet the needs of all of the people of the community. 

The state and county aid mentioned above together with the special 
funds provided for the promotion of vocational education place Cali- 
fornia in an unusually good position to build up a system of secondary 
schools which will provide adequate opportunity for training in voca- 
tional lines. 

CALIFORNIA PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Eastern Schools Visited. 

Realizing the great responsibility placed upon it by the Federal 
and State Vocational Education Acts, your honorable body sent the 
Commissioner of Vocational Education East to visit the schools of 
certain of the states that had already adopted plans for the promotion 
of vocational education, and that were successfully maintaining state- 
aided schools and classes of this character. 

The trip extended over a period of forty-one days. Its purpose was 
to gather first-hand information relative to the experiences of these 
states in developing and maintaining vocational and general continua- 
tion courses. 

It was realized that while California had in operation some industrial 
and trade schools and courses, and some "night school courses of a voca- 
tional character that challenged comparison with any in the country, 
the courses in agriculture had not as yet been placed on a satisfactory 
basis; neither had any continuation classes maintained for the youths 
of the state not in attendance upon the regular day schools been estab- 
lished, nor had we satisfactorily developed any half-time courses for 
youths apprenticed in industrial and trade occupations. 

With this situation in mind, your commissioner set as the three most 
important problems of study: continuation school courses, vocational 
courses in agriculture, and half-time industrial and trade courses. No 
opportunity was missed, how^ever, to visit and inspect the best of the 
day schools in trades and industries. 

Wisconsin was selected as the best state in which to study the con- 
tinuation school; Massachusetts was selected for its vocational agricul- 
tural courses, its continuation classes, and its part-time trade and indus- 
trial courses; Connecticut for its industrial and trade schools; New 
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York City for its industrial and trade schools, and its continuation and 
part-tirae classes; Cincinnati for its part-time, co-operative industrial 
and trade classes ; and Indiana for its vocational agricultural courses. 

Plans Prepared and Adopted. 

With all of the available printed matter on the subject at hand and 
with the impressions gained on this trip fresh in mind, your commis- 
sioner prepared preliminary plans for the application of the Federal and 
State Vocational Education Acts in this state. 

After review and some modification by your Vocational Education 
Committee, these plans were adopted by your honorable body, and your 
commLssioner was directed to present them in person to the Federal 
Board in Washington, D. C. 

The plans presented to the Federal Hoard consisted of five documents 
as follows: 

1. Requirements for Teachers of Vocational Subjects Under the 

Provisions of the Federal and State Vocational Education 
Acts. 

2. Plan for the Training of Vocational Teachers Under the Pro- 

visions of the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts. 

3. Plan for the Supervision of Vocational Courses in Agriculture 

Under the Provisions of the Federal and State Vocational 
Education Acts. 

4. Plan Outlining the Standards and Policies in Administering 

the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts in Conform- 
ity with ''Memo A'' of the Federal Board for Vocational 
p]ducation. 

5. General Regulations of the State Board of Education for the 

Establishment and Maintenance of Federal and State Aided 
Vocational Education in the Public Secondary Schools of 
California. 

In a conference held with the Directors of the Federal Board these 
plans were again carefully reviewed, and with some slight modifications 
made necessary to certain legal decisions as to the meaning of the 
Federal Act, were approved by the Federal Board. 

The plan for the establishment of vocational education in the second- 
ary schools of this state was published in Bulletin No. 23, and all other 
legal documents were published in Bulletin No. 23-A. 

Requirements for Teachers of Vocational Subjects. 
The California code which provides that all special certificates must 
be issued on state board credentials or credentials authorized by the 
state board, also provides that a credential may not be issued in a voca- 
tional subject unless the candidate shall have had, as a minimum, three 
years' experience as a journeyman, or, where this terminology^ does not 
apply, its equivalent, in the vocation in which he desires certification. 
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The California plan provides that the applied work in agriculture 
must be taught by persons who have had at least two years of farm 
experience secured after the age of eighteen. 

It further provides that the applied work in trades and industries 
must be taught by persons who have had at least three years of experi- 
ence as journeymen workers in the trades or industries they desire to 
teach. 

It also provides that all of the subjects in the household economics 
course must be taught by the holders of household or vocational arts 
type certificates. 

Teachers of subjects supplemental to agricultural, trade or industrial 
courses, or supplemental to agricultural, trade or industrial occupations 
must hold certificates authorizing them to teach the applied work in 
these fields; or must hold valid high school certificates and in addition 
thereto credentials issued by the State Hoard on evidence that they are 
sufficiently familiar with the occuj)ati()ns to select from the same, tlie 
practical problems and other material which shall constitute the content 
of these subjects. 

Plan for Training Teachers of Vocational Subjects. 

Training for Teachers of Agricultural Subjects: A canvass of the 
situation in California relative to the training of vocational teachers 
revealed the fact that for agricultural subjects the university was main- 
taining a thorough technical and professional training course, but that 
this institution made no special provision for the securing of practical 
experience in farm project work by those who were preparing them- 
selves as instructors of agricultural subjects. The State Board of Edu- 
cation having already decided to apply the federal and state funds for 
agricultural education to the promoticm of courses that required farm 
project work upon the part of the pupils felt that it would be absurd 
to place these pupils under the tuition of teachers that had not proven 
their ability to successfully maintain such projects themselves. 

At the request of the State Board of Education, the university author- 
ities agreed to establish special training classes for vocational teachers 
of agricultural subjects, at one or more of the following university 
plants : 

The Kearney Farm in Fresno County. 

The Citrus Experiment Station in Rivei-side (.-ounty. 

The Davis Farm in Yolo County. 

Classes will be established at these points when the State Board of 
Education and the university jointly agree that the situation warrants 
such action. Such classes are now maintained by the university at the 
Davis Farm only. The present plan provides for the training of two 
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types of teachers: one the technically prepared type with a limited 
amount of farm experience, and the other the farm experienced type 
with less technical training. 

Only such persons are admitted to these classes as are of good moral 
character, of good health, without physical or other defect which would 
impair their fitness as teachers of vocational agriculture, and who in 
addition thereto are one of the following : 

a. Graduates from the agricultural departments of land grant col- 
leges or universities, who have had farm experience. 

h. Certain select students with senior standing in the agricultural 
departments of the above mentioned institutions who have 
also had farm experience. 

c. Persons who have had at least four years of schooling beyond 

the eighth grade of an elementary school course, at least six 
years of farm experience secured after the age of eighteen, 
and who give evidence of being familiar with scientific 
farming. 

d. Persons of like character who have had six years of such school- 

ing and at least four years of such farm experience. 

e. Persons who, in the judgment of the school of education, have 

training and experience which are equivalent to any of the 
above. 

The normal length of the course for graduates of the colleges of agri- 
culture and for persons with the senior standing mentioned above, is 
one year. All other persons are placed upon courses the length of 
which is determined by the director and teachers of the class. 

Before graduation all students who have had less than one full year 
of successful experience gained in conducting a farm or a farm project 
upon a commercial basis, are required to devote one-half of a year to 
practical farm work which includes for each student not only one or 
more farm projects conducted on a commercially productive basis, but 
also preparation for giving the instruction in farm mechanics required 
of the pupils pursuing the vocational courses in agriculture established 
under the provision of the Federal Act. All other students also are 
required to qualify for such instruction in farm mechanics. 

Twelve university units of education or an equivalent are prescribed 
for all students. A third of these units must be secured by practice 
teaching in farm project work and by a study of the special methods 
appertaining thereto. 

Graduates of the course receive State Board of Education special 
credentials authorizing certification as teachers of agriculture. When 
the demand for teachers exceeds the supply, the State Board of Educa- 
tion grants special credentials to such of these persons who have not 
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completed the full course as are reeoiumeiuled for the same by the 
Director of the Classes. 

Training for Teachers of' Trade and Industrial Subjects: Investi- 
gation showed that no special provision was made in the state for the 
training of teachers of trade and industrial subjects. A few men 
skilled in these occupations wore found to be in attendance upon some 
of the normal schools, but the number of such persons in any given insti- 
tution was so small that it was economically impossible to make ade- 
quate provision for them. 

One or two of the normal schools of the state had been advertising 
for students of this character for some years, but without success. The 
experiences of these schools showed conclusively that any attempt to get 
men skilled in trade and industrial pursuits to stop their work and 
attend school in preparation for teaching, would fail. With this fact in 
mind the board decided to use the funds at its disposal to maintain 
evening classes for the training of such teachers. 

In order that such classes might be close to the supply and that per- 
sons who desired to attend them might continue their daily work, the 
two large industrial regions of the state were selected as centers for 
their establishment. The Bay Region classes are maintained^ by the 
University of California at Oakland, and the Los Angeles classes are 
maintained in that city by the Los Angeles State Normal School. 

These schools plan to establish courses for the training of: 

a. Teachers of applied trade and industrial subjects, 
fe. Teachers of subjects supplemental to trade and industrial in- 
struction, or occupations. 

c. Teachers of continuation classes in civic and vocational subjects. 

d. Supervisors or directors of vocational schools, courses, or classes. 

It is the plan to establish classes for the training of teachers of the 
various trades and industries in the order of their importance as evi- 
denced by the demands of the public schools of the state. 

The requirements for entrance to these classes are as follows : 

a. The classes for the training of teachers of applied work in trade 

and industrial subjects are open only to persons twenty-four 
year of age or over, of good moral character, of good health, 
without physical defect which would impair their fitness for 
the teaching service, who pass examinations in oral and writ- 
ten English composition and in civic and general information, 
and who have had at least two years of experience as journey- 
man workers, or where this terminology does not apply its 
equivalent, in the vocations they are preparing to teach. 

b. The classes for the training of teachers of supplemental subjects 

are open to persons mentioned under a above, to persons hold- 
ing teachers' certificates of high school grade, and to persons 
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who will be able to qualify for such certification upon the com- 
pletion of the work of the course. 

c. The courses for the training of teachers as instructors of general 

continuation classes in civic and vocational subjects are open 
to such persons as are mentioned under a and 6 above; to 
persons with at least three years of teaching experience, who 
hold diplomas from normal schools accredited by the State of 
California; and to such other elementary or secondary school 
teachers as satisfy the directors of the training classes that 
they are especially fitted by training and experience for this 
work and as will be able to qualify for certificates of second- 
ary grade when they complete the course. 

d. The classes for supervisors or directors of vocational courses 

are open to persons charged with the supervision or direction 
of trade or industrial schools, courses, or classes, or to experi- 
enced teachers holding certificates of high school grade who 
are preparing for such supervision or direction. 

No uniform miniimim standard of academic proficiency is required 
for persons preparing to give instruct i(m in applied work in different 
occupations. The aim is to secure for the service the best material that 
may be had for each occupation. The number of persons accepted for 
training in each of the subjects is governed by the probable future 
demand for trained teachers of these subjects. 

The normal length of the course for the teachers of applied subjects 
is fixed at 280 sixty-minute hours of instruction and practice teaching. 
Of this time approximately 100 hours is devoted to practice teaching. 
The remainder of the time is devoted to technical and theoretical educa- 
tional work. 

The technical work will deal only with such subjects as the applica- 
tion of English, science, mathematics, and drawing to instruction in 
the applied work. 

The educational work deals with problems such as the establishment 
and the content of the course in the vocation, and the study of the 
methods of its presentation. It includes also a study of the school sys- 
tem and the place of vocational education therein. 

The length of the courses for teachers of supplemental subjects, for 
teachers of general continuation classes, and for supervisors or directors, 
is for the present undefined. 

The course in supplemental subjects deals only with such topics as 
the selection of the material which constitutes their content, and with 
proper methods of presentation. 

On the completion of the course by the student, the State Board of 
Education issues to him a special credential of the vocational arts type 
which authorizes certification in the subject. When the demand for 
vocational teachers in any subject exceeds the supply, the board grants 
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this credential to persons who have not completed the course, provided 
that they are recommended for the same by the directors of the classes. 

Provision is made for practice teaching in the vocational classes of 
the evening secondary schools of the local cities. 

Training for TeacJiers of Honie Economics Subjects : For some years 
California institutions have been giving special attention to the train- 
ing of teachers of home economics subjects. At the time the Federal 
Act went into operation eight of these institutions had already been 
accredited by the California State Board of Education to issue creden- 
tials upon which county boards were authorized to certificate teachers 
in these subjects. 

Upon the whole, the home economics teacher-training courses main- 
tained by the various institutions of the state compare favorably with 
the best courses maintained elsewhere in. the country. 

California has been fortunate in being able to draw strong teachers 
from practically all of the representative home economics teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the United States. This ha*s given her a certain ad- 
vantage; on the other hand the fact that she has in her force teachers 
who represent all of the schools of thought in this field, makes the 
problem of unification throughout the state of more than usual import- 
ance. This consideration lead the State Board to divide the fund pro- 
vided for teacher-training in this subject into a supervision fund and 
a fund for teacher-training instruction. 

Since the purpose of the Federal Act is clearly that of promotion, the 
State Board of Education decided that it could not conscientiously 
apply the small fund at its disposal for instruction in teacher-training 
to a class of work already thoroughly established in the state. 

For some years thase who have been study inj]: the subject have been 
disturbed by the fact that the training of young girls for household 
duties has been largely placed in the hands of scientifically trained 
young women who in many instances have had little or no first-hand 
household experience. With this in mind, the California Board decided 
to apply the funds at its disposal in a manner that would encourage 
the various institutions to recruit and train for the work women with 
household experience. 

Since in most causes it would be a hardship for the persons desired 
for this service to leave their homes, it was decided to co-operate with 
a number of institutions well distributed throughout the state. The 
schools now co-operating with the board in this work are the Chico, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Jose, and Santa Barbara State 
Normal Schools. 

The courses for the training of this type of teacher are open only to 
women who have had at least four years of schooling beyond a complete 
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elementary school course, or its equivalent in private instruction, and at 
least four years of experience after the age of eighteen in managing a 
home and in performing all of the usual duties of a housekeeper. The 
institutions are instructed to give preference to persons who have had 
experience in the maternal care of children. 

Each person before being admitted to this course is required to 
satisfy the authorities of the normal school as to her character and gen- 
eral intelligence. She is also required to pass a rigid examination 
designed to establish whether or not her home experience has been of 
such character as to warrant its being substituted as an equivalent for 
two years of the usual four-year collegiate requirement for household 
art teachers. 

The normal length of the course for such persons is two years, and it 
must include preparation for instruction in all of the subjects set forth 
for a full-time home economics course in the regulations of the State 
Board of Education established under the Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. 

Plan for the Supervision of Teacher-Training in Home Economics. 
Recognizing the need for a greater degree of unification in the courses 
of study maintained throughout the state for the training of teachers 
of home economics subjects, the State Board of Education authorized 
the appointment of a State Supervisor of Teacher-Training Courses in 
home economics and set up qualifications and a plan of supervision. 
The qualifications set up are as follows : 

1. She shall be technically trained and able to qualify for a special 

certificate in Household Science and Household Art in the 
State of California. 

2. She shall have had practical experience in the management of 

a home. 

3. She shall have had teaching experience in both household science 

and household art subjects, and practical experience as a 
supervisor of teacher-training courses. 

The duties of the supervisor are : 

1. To investigate the teacher-training courses of all institutions 

in the state of California authorized by the State Board of 
Education to prepare teachers of home economics subjects. 

2. To submit to the State Board for approval and adoption mini- 

mum essentials for a standard teacher-training course in the 
same. 

3. To supervise by visitation and otherwise the training of teach- 

ers in the various institutions of California authorized by the 
State Board of Education to prepare teachers of household 
economics subjects. 
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4. To counsel with administrators in teacher-training institu- 

tions on the subject of vocational home economics education, 
and to explain to them the plan of operation of the Federal 
Act for Vocational Education, as applied to teacher-training 
in this subject. 

5. To assist said institutions in recruiting students of the desired 

character, training and experience for training as teachers 
of home economics subjects. 

6. To conduct extension courses for teachers of home economics 

subjects employed in schools and classes organized under 
the Federal Act, and in addition, if time permits, to give some 
extension courses, open only to teachers of such subjects in 
other public schools and classes who hold State Board Cre- 
dentials of the Secondary (Jrade Household Arts Type. 

Plan for the Supervision of Agricultural Instruction. 

California took advantage of the provision of the Federal Act author- 
izing the appointment of a State Supervisor of Agricultural Instruc- 
tion. It set up qualifications for this officer as follows: 

1. He shall be able to qualify for a special certificate in agri- 

culture of the technical or vocational arts type. 

2. He shall have had successful first-hand experience in farm 

work, and in the management of a farm. 

3. He shall have had experience in teaching agricultural subjects 

in a school of secondary grade. 

4. If possible, he shall have had educational administrative expe- 

rience. 

The Supervisor of Agricultural Instruction under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Vocational Education represents the Federal and 
State Boards in all matters relating to the application of the Federal 
and State Vocational Education Acts. 

General Policy in Relation to Vocational Education. 

In establishing the regulations for vocational education in this state, 
it has been the aim to carry out in full the spirit as well as the letter 
of the federal law; however, the provisions and requirements of the 
Federal Act had to be adapted to California social conditions, to its 
system of school administration, and to the stage of development in the 
various vocational education lines. 

It is clear tlmt the purpose of the Federal and Stale Acts is to promote 
a program of education that is strictly vocational in character. It is 
not the purpose of these acts to provide funds for the aid of general 
education or for vocational courses that are already well financed hy 
the state and the local communities, and that are consequently not in 
need of further promotion. 
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A study of the situation in this state lead to the opinion that the first 
step necessary in the promotion of vocational education in agriculture, 
and in trade, household economics, and industrial subjects is the develop- 
ment in the .intermediate and secondary schools of proficient type 
courses of study, and satisfactory methods of instruction in these 
subjects. 

With the above facts in mind, the State Board plans to co-operate 
with local school authorities in the establishment of a limited number 
of federal and state aided four-year courses in agriculture, these courses 
to be well distributed geographically throughout the agricultural regions 
of the state. In selecting the location for each course, the board will 
take into consideration the agricultural passibilities of the community, 
the size and population of the high school district, the attitude of the 
school authoritias and of the people of the community toward the work, 
and the order in which satisfactory applications are filed in the State 
Office at Sacramento. 

In similar manner the State Board plans to co-operate with local high 
school boards in the establishment and maintenance of part-time and 
full-time type courses of study in home economics and in the various 
trades and industries. 

Naturally the rural communities are establishing most of the voca- 
tional courses in agriculture, and the larger cities the vocational courses 
in trades, household economics, and industries. It is to the best interests 
of vocational education that at this time the courses be thus distributed. 
Just as the thickly populated but strictly rural community offers the 
best opportunity for the solution of the problems of the vocational 
course in agriculture, so the large industrial center offers the best 
opportunity for the solution of the problems in trades, household 
economics, and industries. 

In the future when we have developed in the rural communities sat- 
isfactory type courses in vocational agriculture, and in the city commu- 
nities satisfactory type courses in trade, household economics and 
industrial subjects, we will be confronted with the problem of extending 
this type of education into the smaller, poorer, and otherwise less 
advantageously situated communities. 

At the present time the policy is to authorize no more courses for any 
given year than may be adequately supported by the funds available 
for the work. 

Experience in California has proven that it is exceedingly difficult 
to retain the character of agricultural, trade, and industrial instruction 
in the public schools. That the situation is similar throughout the 
country is abundantly proven by the m'any regulations and restrictions 
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set up by the Federal Act. The restrictions placed upon local commu- 
nities by the State Board of Education may appear to be unusually 
severe but they are deemed necessary in order to promote the best 
interest of vocational education. 

After a careful survey of the situation it was decided not to apply 
any of the special federal and state funds to the promotion of voca- 
tional education in the evening schools. The recent rapid growth in 
enrollment in these institutions evidenced the fact that the present 
provision of state and county aid was sufficiently stimulating the work 
in thi^i type of institution. The l)oard has, therefore, confined the 
application of this fund to classes maintained between the hours of 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Salient Features of Vocational Courses Outlined in the General Regulations 
of the State Board of Education. 

The complete regulations of the State Board of Education under dis- 
cussion are printed in full in the last issue of Bulletin No. 23 and in 
Document II of Bulletin 23-A, California State Board of Education. 
While the content of the revised bulletins has been somewhat expanded, 
upon the whole it is quite similar to that set forth in the original issues 
of Bulletins 23 and 23-A. 

Certain general principles underlie the refjuirements and rastrictions 
set forth in the plans of the State Board. Some of the factors under- 
lying these principles were discussed as follows in my report for the 
biennial period ending June 30, 1916 : 

**It is difficult to establish and maintain courses of a vocational 
character because there is a powerful tendency to make all courses 
conform to scholastic tradition. There is also a tendency to make 
these courses fit for the university and at the same time fit for life. 
Where this is attempted the course ultimately becomes preparatory 
and the vocational end is completely lost. No adequate vocational 
courses can be established in our high schools until we cease trying 
to make them preparatory to higher educational institutions. The 
character of the work demanded at the present time for prepara- 
tion for higher education is so radically diiferent from that required 
for preparation for an occupation that any attempt to combine the 
work inevitably defeats the purpose of one or the other. Naturally 
the vocational end is the one which is lost, the other being thoroughly 
entrenched in the system. 

**The university, a vocational school for training in the pro- 
fessions, requires for admission a more or less general, theoretical 
high school training and reserves for itself the function of utilizing 
this training as a foundation for the special practical work which 
it expects to give in preparing the student for any particular occu- 
pation. On the other hand, a high school course in agriculture, in 
home economics, or in a trade or an industry, if it be a vocational 
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course designed to prepare young men and young women for skilled 
occupations must be a practical nontechnical special course. Such 
a course must place most emphasis on the applied work of the 
particular occupation, and must require a mastery of such tech- 
nical subjects as are essential to a reasonable understanding of the 
same. 

' * The high school of the past has indiscriminately mixed its voca- 
tional and its college preparatory work, allowing the pupils more 
or less freedom in choosing their courses of study. This choice of 
subjects has usually resulted either in the selection of a group of 
subjects that prepare for higher institutions or a group of subjects 
that prepare for nothing in particular. Rarely has the pupil 
selected a group of subjects that would prepare adequately for any 
particular occupation ; nor has he selected a group that would pre- 
pare adequately for special training in any particular vocation in 
a higher institution. 

* * The curriculum of the high school should be reorganized to the 
end that the vocational courses may be segregated from the courses 
that prepare for higher educational institutions. Further, in order 
that the parent and the pupil may be able to see clearly where the 
various courses lead, each course should be indicated by the name 
of the vocation for which it is designed to prepare. The prepara- 
tory courses should be designated by the names of the college courses 
for which they prepare, and each course, preparatory or vocational, 
should be governed by the demands of the occupation for which 
it is planned to prepare even though the actual occupational training 
is to be secured in a higher institution." 

It was pointed out in my previous report that only half of the pupils 
who enter the elementary school complete the course, and considerably 
less than one-sixth of those who enter the elementary school complete 
the high school course ; also that for each one hundred youths of high 
school age but thirty are enrolled in the secondary schools. That this 
latter figure is approximately true is evidenced when we compare the 
high school population with the entire population of the state. 

The draft statistics of persons between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one show that each year in this span contains a number of young 
men which equals more than one per cent of the entire population. If we 
include females each year group in this span would, therefore, include 
more than two per cent of the entire population. 

It is safe to assume that each year group between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen contains a larger percentage of the entire population, but 
using the figures for the group between twenty-one and thirty-one, four 
years of this span would contain more than eight per cent of the entire 
population. When we apply these figures to any given high school 
district, we find that upon the average less than one-third of the persons 
of high school age are enrolled in the day high schools of the community. 
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It follows then that if we are to provide a vocational education that 
will reach the persons that usually enter skilled occupations, we must 
provide for those not at the present time enrolled in the high schools 
of the state. 

Such investigations as have been made show that most of these pupils 
are not in the high schools because they do not desire to be there. Some 
of them are not interested in the educational opportunities now pro- 
vided by these institutions; some are not permitted to enter secondary 
schools because of their inability to meet the uniform minimum stand- 
ards maintained for graduation from the elementary schools; and 
some who enter the high schools leave because they can not reach the 
uniform minimum standard of proficiency required in the various sub- 
jects of the course. Others leave because they are more vitally interested 
in immediate money returns than in theoretical school work. The main 
difference between the boy of this type and the one who remains in 
school is that he develops the money making trait a little earlier. Some- 
times he is one of a class of individuals that feels more keenly the 
responsibilities of life than those who accept thoughtlessly, support 
from their parents and free educational opportunities provided by the 
state. 

If then we would set up an adequate system of vocational education 
in our secondary schools, we must provide : 

First, that separate schools be established, or that separate and inde- 
pendent departments be established in existing high schools. 

Second, that no modification in the content of the subjects essential 
to the course be made in order to meet the requirements for entrance to 
any higher institution of learning. 

And if we are to reach the persons not now in attendance upon the 
high schools of the state : 

First, we must provide in our secondary schools, courses of instruc- 
tion that will appeal to them as preparing for definite occupations. 

Second, we must eliminate the uniform minimum standard of acquire- 
ment in the various subjects of these courses. 

Third, we must permit pupils who have not completed a full elemen- 
tary course of instruction to enter upon the vocational courses, provided 
of course that they are competent to pursue the work profitably and 
ultimately qualify for the occupation they are preparing to enter. 

With these guiding principles in mind the State Board of Education 
sets up a plan which requires that : 

1. Independent courses of instruction must be set up in each par- 
ticular occupation that is of sufficient importance to the local 
community to warrant the same. 

12—40688 
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2. Separate classes iu all federal and state aided subjects must be 

maintained for the pupils of the course ; that pupils belonging 
to different years of the course may be instructed in the same 
class ; that no class in federal and state aided subjects shall at 
any time consist of more than twenty pupils. 

3. The individual task rather than the class method of instruction 

shall prevail in all of the subjects of the course. 

4. No uniform minimum standard shall be required for the com- 

pletion of any of the subjects, but a certificate issued on a 
blank furnished by the State Board of Education is to be 
given each pupil completing this work. Said certificate is to 
contain his correct rating in percentages in all subjects of the 
course. 

5. Any person of either sex over fourteen years of age who may be 

able to profit by the work, without regard to scholarship or 
grade of school previously attended, is to be admitted to the 
courses. 

In outlining these courses the board has kept in mind the fact that the 
individual has duties and responsibilities to perform in addition to those 
relating directly to his occupation, therefore all courses include instruc- 
tion in hygiene, English and literature, citizenship, the development of 
modern democracy and democracies, the development of the United 
States, and physical education. 

These subjects, together with the English, science, mathematics, 
drawing and economics supplemental to the vocational course, provide a 
preparation for the common social obligations that is perhaps superior 
to that provided by the usual high school course. 

Citizenship is to be taught from the standpoint of the relationship 
and responsibility of the individual to society. As far as possible the 
case method of instruction is to be used. Generalizations are to be 
developed through discussions of real problems of relationship between 
individual and individual, and individual and institution. 

In the study of modern democracy and democracies it will be the aim 
to develop within the pupils a spirit of personal democracy and to give 
a knowledge of the present day problems of the modern democracies 
of the world. 

The subject, the development of the United States, will consist of a 
study of the present day problems of our country in the light of their 
development and cause, and in the light of the development and cause 
of similar problems in other modern democracies. 
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Courses in Agriculture. 
For some years a number of the high schools of the state have pro- 
vided instruction in agricultural subjects. 

In discussing this matter in my last report I stated that : 

**It is doubtful if the school authorities of any school maintaining 
the work are entirely satisfied with the results they have obtained. 
This is not, however, surprising since every subject found in the 
school has had to pass through a period of experimentation before 
it established a satisfactory content. 

*'The agricultural courses in our high schools have too largely 
resolved themselves into courses in science taught agriculturally. 
What we need in these schools are courses in farming taught scien- 
tifically. The product of the high school course in farming should 
bear the same relation to the technically trained agriculturist as 
the trained nurse bears to the physician. It is the function of the 
agriculturist to diagnose and prescribe ; it is the business of the 
farmer to administer his farm and to nurse plant and animal life. 

** Agriculture is perhaps the only large industry that thrives best 
when administered by individual workers. On the other hand, the 
corporation has lai^ely supplanted the small independent manu- 
facturer or business man. In these fields the individual has been 
supplanted largely because the service can probably be better 
performed by co-operative action. On the contrary, farming on a 
large scale has almost uniformly proven a failure. 

** These considerations affect profoundly the vocational situation 
as it relates to agriculture. A young man completing an industrial 
course in a secondary school may, in a short time, engage himself 
as a worker in the industry at a living wage. Not only this, he is 
usually in line for promotion and he may ultimately arrive in his 
profession or other occupation without having invested any capital 
other than brains and muscle. On the other hand, the young man 
who completes a high school course in agriculture, if he would 
make use of his vocational training, must either engage himself 
as a hired man, a situation which does not pay a living wage and 
which leads nowhere, or he must establish himself as an independent 
farmer. Regardless of the amount of training that he may have 
had in the subject of agriculture, he can not succeed as an inde- 
pendent farmer unless he knows thoroughly the hiisiness of farming. 
If he knows this, and in addition thereto knows the art and science 
of farming, he can command sufficient capital to finance any rea- 
sonable undertaking along agricultural lines in which he may desire 
to engage. As a matter of fact, opportunities for young men who 
know the business as well as the art and science of farming, go 
begging in every agricultural district in the State of California. 
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**If the above contention is true, then the method which we 
have pursued in our high schools in training for farming has, as 
a rule, not been the fight one. If the business of farming is 
absolutely essential to success, then it should have the first consid- 
eration in the training of our boys for farm work. 

** There is only one way that you can train the student in the 
businass of farming and that is to have him, while under instruc- 
tion in the high school, engage in the business of farming. This 
experience can be secured only through the project method of 
instruction. If a strict accounting is made of everything that 
goes into the project, as well as of everything that comes out of the 
same, and if this accounting is conducted on a common sense, 
practical basis, then at the end of the school course the youth, his 
parents, the school authorities and the community will know whether 
or not he can make a commercial success of farming. If the people 
of the community, as well as the parents, know that he can make 
a commercial success, he will have no trouble in securing the 
financial assistance necessary to establish himself in his chosen 
occupation." 

Having accepted the fact that the farmer must, first, be a business 
man, second, an artisan in his craft, and, third, a scientific worker, the 
board set up in its requirements a course for high schools the distinctive 
features of which are as follows: 

1. Not less than three hours per days of each pupirs time must 

be devoted to farm project work and the instruction apper- 
taining thereto, and to farm mechanics ; and not less than three 
hours per day to supplemental and other academic work in 
class or in school. It is provided, however, that if an equiva- 
lent minimum amount of time be given each, the academic 
and practical work may be planned to alternate daily, weekly, 
or biweekly. 

2. Each pupil must conduct at least one farm project during the 

school year. However, all pupils are not required to pursue 
the same kind of project but the project for each is to be 
selected upon the bases of the pupil *s interest, his opportunity, 
and his strength. 

3. The project work must consist of the production and marketing 

of farm, orchard, vineyard, or garden crops, or of bees, 
poultry, stock, or other animals and their products. 

4. Each pupil must be required to buy or rent the necessary land 

or animals, and purchase the necessary seed, fertilizers, and 
feed. He may rent teams, or farm implements, and employ 
labor. He must also market his product, keep a complete 
record of all of the above and other necessary transactions, 
together with an account of the time spent by him on the 
project, and the value of the same. When he closes the 
project he must dispose of all of his property and equipment 
or have it invoiced, balance his accounts, and make a report 
of the same to his teacher. 
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6. The first year of the course in farm mechanics must include 
farm drawing; farm carpentry; concrete and cement work; 
plumbing; pipe fitting; tinning; and the care and repair of 
farm buildings, machinery and tools. The other years must 
include farm blacksm i thing ; a study of pumps, motors, steam 
and gas engines, automobiles, electrical wiring, and other 
machines and operations common to the farm. 

6. The supplemental subjects of the course consist of farm Eng- 
lish ; farm applications of science ; farm applications of math- 
ematics; hygiene and sanitation; the farm home, and rural 
home and community life; and farm economics. These sup- 
plemental subjects are not to be confused with algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, physics, zoology, botany, or any of 
the other special sciences of the high school. The course in 
farm applications of science will draw upon all of these 
sciences, and the course in farm applications of mathematics 
will draw upon all of the mathematical subjects. 

Courses in Trade and Industrial Subjects. 

The plan provides for full-time day courses, co-operative part-time 
courses, part-time and other special courses. 

Full-Time Courses: The full-time day courses are characterized in 
that they require that: 

1. Not less than three hours per day of each pupiPs time must 

be devoted to applied, industrial, or trade work, and not less 
than three hours per day to supplemental and other academic 
work; prov/ided, that if an equivalent minimum amount of 
time be given to each, the academic and the practical work may 
be planned to alternate daily, weekly, or biweekly; and pro- 
vided, further, that at least one-half of the entire time of 
instruction shall be devoted to applied work. 

2. As far as possible the applied work must be conducted in a 

manner similar to that employed by the best industrial shops. 

3. Pupils pursuing the first year of the course must spend at least 

one-half of the time devoted to applied work on projects that 
have a marketable value and pupils pursuing the other years 
of the course must so spend two-thirds of such time. 

4. The supplemental subjects of the course in most cases consist 

of industrial applications of mathematics, industrial appli- 
cations of science, industrial applications of drawing, indus- 
trial applications of English, and hygiene and sanitation. 
The subject, industrial applications of English, will deal 
largely with industrial literature, and the industrial applica- 
tions of science and mathematics will deal only with problems 
that grow out of the applied work of the course or that grow 
out of the trade or industry. In a similar manner the indus- 
trial application of drawing will be confined to shop problems 
in the subject. 

Shop hygiene and sanitation will deal primarily with per- 
sonal hygiene, first-aid to the injured, recreation, and shop 
sanitation. 
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Co-operative Part-Time Courses : These courses are intended for per- 
sons who have already apprenticed themselves in skilled trade or indus- 
trial occupations. They are characterized by the fact that they require 
that: 

1. Not less than three hours per day of each pupil's time must be 

devoted to supplemental and other academic work in class or 
school, and not less than three hours per day to employment 
as an apprentice in the trade or industry for which he is pre- 
paring; provided, that if an equivalent amount of time be 
given to each, the academic and the practical work may be 
planned to alternate daily, weekly, or biweekly. 

2. The applied or apprenticeship work of the pupil must be organ- 

ized in the best possible manner consistent with reasonable 
productive efficiency, to provide educational growth, and 
said work must be open at all times to the inspection of a 
properly certificated teacher who shall act as co-ordinator of 
shop and school work. 

3. Supplemental applied work may l)e given in this course. The 

academic and supplemental subjects of instruction must be 
similar in character to those outlined for the full-time courses 
mentioned above. 

4. The selection of the material which shall compose the content 

of each subject of the course, and the methods of presentation 
must be governed by the vocational needs and the capacities 
of the pupils. 

Part-Time Courses: Part-time courses are designed to oflfer opportu- 
nities for persons engaged in skilled trades and industries to secure 
during their working hours instruction in subjects supplemental to their 
daily employment. 

These counses diH'er from th(^ co-operative courses in that supervision 
of the practical exi)erieuce of the students is not required. 

They are characterized by the fact that : 

1. They must be maintained between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. and must 

provide for not less than 144 hours of classroom instruction 
per annum. 

2. Instruction may be given only in such subjects as will increase 

skill or knowledge in the occupation in which the worker is 
engaged as his daily employment, or as will lead to promotion 
or advancement in that work. 

While supplemental applied work in trades and industries 
may be given, the subjects of instruction will for the most 
part consist of trade and industrial applications of mathe- 
matics, science, drawing, and English, or hygiene and sani- 
tation. The content of these subjects must be similar to that 
set forth above for full-time courses. 
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Other Special Courses: These courses differ from the part-time courses 
mentioned above only in that they may be maintained outside of the 
regular working hours of the pupils. 

Home Economics Courses. 

The plan provides for full-time and part-time courses in this subject. 

FulUTime Courses: Full-time day courses in home economics are 
intended to meet the needs of persons who contemplate entering upon 
the occupation of home-making. They are characterized in that they 
require that : 

1. Not less than three hours per day of each pupil's time must be 

devoted to applied work at school in household occupations, 
and not less than three hours per day to academic work at 
school; provided, that at least one-half of the entire time of 
instruction shall be devoted to applied work. 

2. Among other things, the courses must provide for applied work 

in home food preparation, preservation, and service; home 
sewing, including the construction and repair of clothing, 
linens, and other articles; millinery for women and children; 
home laundering; home gardening; home nursing; home 
invalid cooking; and housekeeping. 

3. The supplemental subjects of the courses must include the study 

of fabrics; textile, dress, and millinery designing; house 
planning ; interior and furniture designing ; interior decoration 
and furnishing; hygiene and sanitation; household science; 
dietetics; home economy and accounting; citizenship; house- 
hold English ; home reading, and physical education. 

ParUTime Courses : These courses are intended to meet the needs of 
persons already engaged in the occupation of home making. They are 
characterized by the following regulations: 

1. They must be maintained between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

and they must provide for not less than 144 hours of classroom 
instruction per annum. 

2. Any of the following subjects may be taught : food preparation, 

preservation and service ; home sewing, including the making 
and repairing of clothes, linens and other articles; millinery 
for women and children ; home laundering ; home gardening ; 
home nursing; home invalid cooking; housekeeping; the study 
of fabrics ; textile, dress and millinery designing ; house plan- 
ning; interior and furniture designing; interior decoration 
and furnishing; hygiene and sanitation; household science; 
dietetics ; home economy and accounting. 
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Part-Time General Continuation Classes in Civic and Vocational Subjects. 

These classes are intended for employed persons of high school age 
who are not engag-ed in skilled occupations. They must provide for not 
less than 144 hours of classroom instruction per annum. 

They are characterized by the following requirements: 

1. Not less than one-half of the class time must be devoted to 

instruction in applied trade, home -economics, industrial, com- 
mercial or other vocational subjects. 

The remainder of the class time must be devoted to such 
drawing, mathematics, science and English as are demanded 
by the applied work and the occupation to which it leads, or to 
instruction in hygiene and sanitation, morals and manners, 
and the essential facts of good citizenship as applied to 
everyday life. 

2. Under no condition must these classes attempt to duplicate the 

content of the subjects or the usual methods of instruction 
of the elementary school. 

Where the daily employment of a pupil brings him into 
contact with an occupation that offers opportunity for educa- 
tion, all of his applied and most of his academic work must 
be planned to supplement the experience gained in such con- 
tact. The content of the supplemental subjects is similar to 
that set forth above for full-time day courses in trade and 
industrial subjects or in home economics. 

All subjects of instruction are to be adjusted to the indi- 
vidual needs of the pupils. 

CALIFORNIA PLAN FOR WAR-EMERGENCY VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. • 

The Commissioner of Vocational Education having been charged by 
the Federal Government with the responsibility of promoting the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of classes in technical, trade, and industrial 
subjects for men preparing for army and navy service, and for war 
industries, found that his other oiSieial duties made it impossible for 
him to give the necessary time to properly promote, plan, and supervise 
this work. 

Bulletin No. 23 Amended. 
Knowing that tlie funds then at the disposal of the State Board 
of Education would not warrant the appointment of a state director, 
as recommended by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, your 
commissioner recommended that a war emergency amendment be 
made to Bulletin No. 23. The main purpose of this amendment was to 
encourage the cities of the state to provide local directors for the work. 
The plan contemplated the reimbursement of local school authorities 
to the extent of one-half of the amount expended for instruction in 
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classes organized and maintained for war vocational work, provided that 
said local authorities employed directors for these war emergency 
classes. The contemplated reimbursements were further conditioned 
upon the work being conducted under certain specific regulations set 
forth in the amendment. 

On January 8, 1918, the State Board of Education adopted this 
amendment and it was promptly approved by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Since the administrative officers of the city departments of education 
were already engrossed in other war service work to such an extent that 
it was difficult for them to give the necessary time to a study of this 
problem, and since the financial burden growing out of the maintenance 
of these classes was heavier than the resources of the local communities 
could bear, the plan contemplated in the amendment did not bring about 
the immediate results desired. 

State Board of Control and Controller Provide Funds for Director of 
Vocational War Work. 

At the same meeting at which your honorable body adopted the above 
amendment, the Commissioner of Vocational Education requested that 
an investigation be made of the conditions existing in his department 
to the end that he might be relieved of some of the responsibilities 
attached thereto and be given the professional assistance necessary for 
handling promptly and efficiently the war emergency problems. 

A committee appointed by you made the investigation and reported 
on the condition of the department at the February meeting of the 
board. This committee recommended that the Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Education be relieved of the administration of the Department 
of Special Certification. It is further recommended that the State 
Board of Control and the Controller be appealed to for financial aid in 
order that a state director of vocational war work might be employed. 
After a hearing, the Board of Control and the Controller granted the 
request of the State Board of Education for additional funds to conduct 
the vocational war work of the department ; thereupon the board imme- 
diately appointed a director who assumed the duties of his office on 
the 18th of March. 

After making an intensive study of the subject through the litera- 
ture provided by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, this 
director personally placed the problem of emergency training for army, 
navy, and government industrial service in trades and industries before 
the various city school officials, army officers, and manufacturers and 
workmen engaged on contract work for the government. 
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War Emergency Amendment to Bulletin No. 23 Re-amended. 

The placing of a state director in the field removed the immediate 
necessity for the appointment of local directors. Your Commissioner 
of Vocational Education therefore recommended that the war emer- 
gency amendment to Bulletin No. 23 be further amended by striking 
out the provision that the districts should provide for local directors 
of war emergency vocational training. The state board adopted this 
amendment and it was promptly approved by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

The new amendment provided for the reimbursement of local high 
school districts that maintained classes for the instruction of persons 
m shipbuilding occupations, in oxy-aeetylene welding, in automobile 
mechanics, and in radio buzzer operations, in an amount equal to one- 
half of the sum paid by said high school districts for instruction, pro- 
vided that such reimbursement should not exceed $1.25 for each 
teacher-hour of instruction so maintained. 

This amendment went into effect on April 5, consequently all classes 
maintained between this date and June 30 were administered under its 
provisions. With one or two notable exceptions where it was necessary 
for local communities to pay more than $2.50 per hour for its instructors, 
the Federal and State Vocational Education funds provided under this 
amendment met one-half of the expense of instruction. The local 
communities provided the other half and in addition thereto all expenses 
for housing apparatus, equipment, janitor service, etc. 

A survey of the situation revealed the fact that the normal develop- 
ment of trade and industrial education during the school year 1918-19 
would exhaust all of the funds available under the provisions of the 
Federal and State Vocational Education Acts, and that the continued 
support of war emergency vocational classes out of this fund during 
the present year, would cripple the development of the regular voca- 
tional work in the schools of the state. 

It was recognized, that while the regular vocational work main- 
tained in the schools was not preparing persons for immediate service 
in the army and navy and in war industries, it was preparing the youth 
for ultimate service should the war continue until they were sufficiently 
mature and well enough trained to enter upon their chosen occupations. 

All War Emergency Vocational Classes Now Financed by State. 
With these facts before it the State Board of Education at its June 
meeting again conferred with the Board of Control and the Controller 
and requested further aid for the war emergency vocational education 
program. After taking the matter under advisement these officers 
agreed to finance the entire war emergency vocational education pro- 
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gram from their emergency funds until such time as the Federal Govern- 
ment might see fit to take over the work. 

The State Board of Control and the Controller are therefore at the 
present time financing the office of the Director for Vocational War 
Work and partially financing the classes maintained by local school 
authorities for the training of men for technical, trade, and industrial 
pursuits in the army and navy, and in government industries. 

The Department of Vocational Education of the state is administering 
these courses under the provisions of Bulletin No. 23-W. This docu- 
ment provides state aid to the extent of one-half of the amount expended 
by the local communities for teaching service. 

Extracts From Bulletin No. 23- W» War Emergency Vocational Education. 

In -a general statement in this bulletin I made the following com- 
ment : 

**()nr Army needs thousands of mechanics and technicians, and 
as it j^rows larger and larger, more and more men with such 
training and experience will be required. Just as the number of 
available officers and the amount and character of equipment, and 
the food supply limit our Army, so the number of available 
mechanics and technicians limit its size and its fighting efficiency. 

**Our great shipbuilding plants need assistance in transforming 
unskilled laborers into skilled workmen. 

**A11 over this country, the public schools are responding to the 
needs of the Army and war industries by providing training for 
the men. Many California communities have already rendered 
valuable service to the Government by training men in radio buzzer, 
shipbuilding, and other war occupations. 

**Is your school equipped to render such service? Are you doing 
your part? If not, and if properly situated, you now have that 
opportunity. The State of California stands ready to aid you. 

** Through the patriotic co-operation of the State Board of 
Control and the State Controller, the State Board of Education is 
authorized to share with you equally in meeting the cost of instruc- 
tion provided for these men. 

** Certain schools in this state have already enrolled more than 
200 men in shipfitting and riveting classes, and they are constantly 
increasing this enrollment. 

'*In starting this work, the City Superintendent of Schools 
sends a representative into the shipyards and he, with the assistance 
of the management, selects the best trained men to act as instructors. 
A school near the yards, properly equipped for instruction in the 
drawing, science, and mathematics, supplemental to shipbuilding 
occupations, is chosen for the work. After the men receive some 
instruction at the school, they are taken into the yards and in some 
instances onto a ship, where they are given practical work and 
instruction in the various shipbuilding occupations. The riveting 
classes are taught through actual experience on the job. In one 
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case, where all schools were too remote from the plant, rooms and 
equipment were provided within the shipyard. 

** Classes are held from 5 to 7 o'clock each evening. 

"For some months a number of evening schools of the state have 
been training conscripted men in radio-buzzer work. While we have 
not fully met our opportunity in this matter, it is hoped that a 
greater response will be made at this time. The Government is 
urging the establishment of many more classes in radio and buzzer 
work, and a large increase in enrollment. 

* * There are a number of manufacturing plants in this state doing 
other government work. They need more skilled men to speed up 
the war program. The high schools in such districts should estab- 
lish special day or evening classes for .the training of these men, 
either in school laboratories or in industrial plants. Both labor 
and capital stand ready to co-operate with you. Take the matter 
up with these parties and request their assistance in establishing 
the work." 

I quote further from this bulletin: 

**The occupational training for which state aid may be received 
under this regulation, falls into two classes: The first of these 
includes training for service in industrial and trade establishments 
that are doing government work; the second includes training in 
technical trade and industrial occupations for men in service, or 
for men who have enlisted or who anticipate enlisting in the Army 
or Navy, or for men who are subject to draft. 
. *' Based upon the relative number of men needed, the order of 
importance of the various shipbuilding occupations, is as follows: 

''Steel Ships: Riveters; shipbuilders; mold loftsmen; marine 
molders; coppersmiths; pattern-makers; machinists; blacksmiths; 
boiler-makers ; machine operators ; bench and floor hands ; steam and 
pipe fitters; electrical workers; and sheet-metal workers. 

''Wooden ships: Calkers; ship carpenters; shipwrights; and rig- 
gers. 

** Based upon the relative number of men needed, the order of 
importance of the various Army occupations, is as follows : 

** Radio-buzzer operators; automobile and truck operators; gas 
engine, motor truck and motorcycle repairmen ; linemen ; telephone 
repairmen; electricians; cable splicers; pipe fitters; oxy-acetylene 
welders; aeroplane mechanics, including engine repairmen; wood- 
workers; riggers; and sheet-metal workers. 

** Should a future demand arise for trained men in any other 
war industries, not mentioned above, classes should be provided for 
the same. 

'* Local authorities should consult with the Director of Vocational 
War Training before deciding to establish classes in any of the 
above subjects." 

The above should give some idea of the scope of the war emei^ency 
vocational training fostered and administered by the State Board of 
Education and supported by the State Board of Control and the Con- 
troller from the Emergency Funds placed at their disposal. 
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Training for War Service a Federal Function. 

While most people feel that training for war service is a federal and 
not a state and local function and responsibility, they also realize that 
the many duties and responsibilities thrust upon the nation by the war 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for the Federal Government to mobi- 
lize immediately all of the direct as well as all of the indirect forces 
that must be marshalled if we are to win the war. 

The local and the state departments of education as well as the State 
Board of Control and the Controller have, therefore, cheerfully met 
the situation in this state and are exerting every effort to prepare the 
people for the new duties and the new responsibilities thrust upon them 
by the demands of the war. They have assumed responsibility in this 
only until the Federal Government takes over the work. 

It is the plan of the California authorities to retire from the field 
whenever and wherever the federal authorities provide for such training. 
In fact, at this time the Emergency Fleet Corporation has established 
in certain of the shipyards of the state courses of instruction that have 
supplanted similar courses maintained by the State of California and 
by local districts since early in April. 

REPORT ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS UNDER THE FED- 
ERAL AND STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACTS. 

As stated elsewhere in this report, the State Board of Education has 
set up three centers for the training of teachers of vocational subjects. 
In co-operation with the State Board of Education, the University of 
California has set up classes for the training of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural subjects at the University Farm at Davis 
and evening classes for the training of teachers of trade and industrial 
subjects at Oakland. Co-operating in like manner the Los Angeles 
State Normal School has set up evening classes for the training of trade 
and industrial teachers in the city of Los Angeles. 

An investigation of the situation made last December revealed the 
fact that there was already a shortage of teachers of agricultural sub- 
jects. In fact, six high schools of the state that desired to take advantage 
of the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts found it impos- 
sible to do so because of their inability to secure the necessary teachers. 

At a conference held at the University of California, Dean Hunt 
of the Department of Agriculture stated that in 1916 the college had 
an enrollment of eighty-nine students in courses in agricultural educa- 
tion. At the beginning of the fall semester 1917, this number had 
dwindled to thirty-six and by December it was reduced to less than 
thirty. Only two students majored in agricultural education at the 
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University of California last year and one of these was preparing for the 
work of a farm adviser. 

Earlier in the fall, Mr. Lillard, our Supervisor of Agricultural 
Instruction, tried to secure teachers from the surrounding states but 
without success. He was informed by school authorities in these states 
that they also were faced with a shortage of teachers in this line. 

Practically all of the graduates of the Land Grant Colleges have had 
some military training and most of the younger men not subject to the 
draft either joined the officers training camps or enlisted in the com- 
missary department of the army. We were, therefore, at the beginning 
of the year 1918 facing a serious shortage of teachers of agricultural 
subjects and it appeared that unless a supply could be provided, further 
development in vocational agriculture under the Federal and State Acts 
would be impossible. 



STATISTICAL TABLE I. 

Relating to Teacher-Training Under the Federal and State Vocational Acta, for 
Year Ending June 30, 1918. 



School and location 



Kind of teachers prepared 



University of California, 1>avis Farm—, Agriculture 

Unlveraity of Oallfomia, Oakland I Itades and Industries 

State Normal School, Loa Angeles _|lYades and Industries 

State Normal School, Los Angeles I Home Economies 

State Normal School, Chico -J Home Economics 

State Normal School, Fresno j Home Economics 

State Normal School, Santa Barbara Home Economics 

State Normal School, San IXego — Home Economics 






♦7 
44 

61 
3 I 
1 I 
6 

7 I 
1 



li 
? _ 



Totals |_ 170 , 

Supervision of teacher training in Horn'! 
Economics , _.| 



Cost to 
Vocational 
Education 

Fund 



$2.53180 
1,362 62 
1,738 87 
388 99 
150 00 
636 00 
774 00 
138 75 



Cost for 

each 
subject 



92,584 89 
3,101 49 



$7,724 08 






Grand total. 



2,087 70 



97,724 06 
1,082 65 



$8,756 73 



Classes for Training of AgricuUural Teachers : Finding that we could 
not count upon securing many if any students for these classes from 
the agricultural colleges of the country, we turned our attention to the 
farms and to the high schools of the state. By a systematic campaign 
of advertising we succeeded in bringing to these classes fifteen educated 
farmers who had been applying the principles of science in the man- 
agement of their farms, and by circular letter, personal correspondence, 
and interview, we succeeded in bringing seventy high school teachers 
who had had some farm experience into the twelve weeks summer course. 
Thus we secured for the classes an enrollment of eighty-five students, 
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some of whom were in attendance from April 1st until the first of Sep- 
tember. 

The work was arranged in short unit courses so that the student had 
an opportunity to pursue the studies he needed regardless of the date 
at which he entered the school. 

Thus we were able to supply not only all of the schools that contem- 
plated maintaining federal and state aided vocational courses in agri- 
culture with teachers, but we were also able to supply men for the 
agricultural club work of the university and for other agricultural 
instruction in the high schools of the state. A number of the men 
trained in these classes secured positions in other states ; some of them 
as directors of the work. 

Classes for Trade and hidustrial Teachers : The classes maintained by 
the university for the training of trade and industrial teachers were 
opened early in March with an attendance which reached forty-four 
persons before the end of the school year. In this group there were 
carpenters, machinists, electrical workers, pattern workers, printers, 
milliners, and dressmakers. 

The Los Angeles classes were opened about the same time and the 
enrollment readied sixty-one })efore the end of the school term. The 
distribution by trades was about the same as in the Oakland classes. 

So great was the shortage of teachers in trade and industrial subjects 
in the state that it became necessary to certificate men and women from 
these classes almost immediately after they were opened. By the opening 
of the present school year most of the persons who had attended the 
classes had been certified and were elected to responsible positions. 

Experienced Home Makers as Teachers of Home Economics i Partially 
because of misunderstanding and partially because the plan was adopted 
too late to permit the normal schools to advertise properly, the enroll- 
ment of persons of this type in the various normal schools of the state 
wafl small ; the total being but eighteen. 

Since Miss Murchie, the supervisor for teacher-training in home 
economics, has taken up the work of recruiting students for these classes, 
there is good prospect for a large enrollment the coming year. 

As stated elsewhere the Los Angeles classes were opened February 
1, 1918, the university classes for trade and industrial subjects February 
11, 1918, and the classes for agriculture April 1, 1918. 

The plan of operation for these classes is set forth in some detail on 
pages 171 to 178, inclusive, of this report. Other facts relating to them 
are set forth in Statistical Table T, page 182. 
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REPORT OF, AND PROSPECT FOR. FEDERAL AND STATE AIDED 
CLASSES IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

Vocational Agricultural Classes. 

Statistical Table II, page 184, contains the reports of the ten high 
schools of the state that maintained, during the last year, approved 
courses in agricultural subjects under the provisions of the Federal 
and State Acts. Classes were in operation for the full year period in 
but three of these schools. In the others classes were maintained only 
for the last half of the year. 

The State Act did not go into effect until the first of August, and while 
the State and Federal Boards were prompt in establishing the general 
regulations for the government of -the classes, these regulations did not 
reach the local authorities in time for them to digest and put them into 
operation. A part of the delay was due to the fact that the course 
outlined by the State Board of Education was radically diflPerent from 
the agricultural courses heretofore -maintained in the state. 

STATISTICAL TABLE II. 
Federal and State Aided Classes In Agriculture for the Year 1917-18. 



Location and school 



Full-time, 

part-time 

or special 

class 



Ontario— Chaff ey Union High , Full-time 

Clovis Union High _._. Pull-time 

Fresno High — 1 Full-time , 

Holtville Union High Pull-time 

Los Angehs— 

Oardena High ' Pull-time i 

Jefferson High _„ I Pull-time ' 

Pomona _— \ Full-time 

Pasadena High Pull-time 

Roseville Union High | Full-time 

VIsalla High _ ' Full-time 



Number 

of 
classes 



Date 
classes 
opened 



Date 

classes 
closed 



Sixty. 






minute 






hours 




Amount 


of 


Rnroll- 


of fed- 


instruc- 


ment 


eral and 


tion 




state aid 


per 






weelt 







Oct. 1 June 13 I SO 

Feb. 1 June 21 30 

April 1 i June 21 ! 30 

Sept. 17 May 31 30 



Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 11 
Sept. 4 
Feb. 4 



June 21 
June 21 
June 28 
June 14 
June 19 
June 14 



Totals 



I 



I 



172 



$1,000 00 
£00 00 
450 00 
950 00 

410 00 
433 33 
400 00 
500 00 
900 00 
450 00 



$6,993 33 



Since the California plan contemplates the training of farm boys 
and farm girls for farm service and does not contemplate preparation 
for higher institutions of learning, a large number of the students 
who should be in these classes are at the present time not in attend- 
ance upon the schools but are working on the farms of their parents 
or their neighbors. To locate these persons and convince them and 
their parents that they should return to school requires both effort 
and time. 

The great shortage of farm help made it still more difficult to recruit 
students from this source. Some of the prospective pupils could not 
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be spared by their parents; others were receiving three or four dollars 
per day and keep as farm laborers, and were, therefore, not willing 
to return to school. 

In February thirteen schools were ready to open classes but six of 
these could not find teachers with the necessary training and experience 
to handle the work. 

Prospect for Next Year: During the past year this department has 
conducted a systematic educational campaign on the value and need of 
a state-wide system of vocational education in agriculture. At tbe 
same time it has found and trained a cor[)s of teachers to handle the 
classes established by local communities. 

At the present time twenty-seven high schools in the state have applied 
for authority to establish classes and these applications have been 
approved. Due to the tremendous pressure for farm labor some of 
these schools may find it impossible to recruit enough students to justify 
them in maintaining the courses; however, most of them will be able 
to qualify during the present school year. 

A brief outline of the plan of organization for agricultural classes 
is set forth on page 172 of this report. 

Trade, Home Economics and Industrial Classes. 

FULL-TIME DAY CLASSES. 

Statistical Table III. page 186, contains the reports of the high and 
intermediate schools of the state that maintained during the last year 
approved courses in these subjects. 

Trades and Industries: The city high school authorities also found 
diflSculty in reorganizing the curriculums of their schools to meet the 
requirements of the California plan for trade and industrial subjects 
in time to start the work at the beginning of the year. 

However, the Fresno High School, the Oakland Vocational High 
School, the Stockton Pre-Vocational School, and the Tamalpais High 
School succeeded in organizing their courses in such manner as to qualify 
for the full school year. 

The eight Los Angeles schools mentioned in the report did not get 
started until February. Of the total enrollment of 756 pupils in full- 
time day classes, 125 were girls and 631 were boys. Ten of the girls were 
enrolled in a course in restaurant cooking and serving, 81 in a course in 
trade dressmaking, and 34 in a course in trade millinery. 

Home Economics ; The Jefferson High School of Los Angeles was the 
only institution that maintained a full-time day class in home economics. 

Prospects for Next Yean The Technical High School of Oakland has 
organized a distinct vocational department which is now in operation. 
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At this time, October 1, the enrollment in this department has reached 
125 with a prospect for a large increase during the year. 

The San Mateo Union High School has established a full-time day 
course in machine shop. 

The San Jose High School has established and is at present main- 
taining vocational courses in two or three distinct trades. 



STATISTICAL TABLE III. 

Federal and State Aided Classes in Trades, Industries and Home Economics for the 

Year 1917-18. 



I^ocatioii and bigh 
or intermediate 

BCtlOOl 



Fresno 

Prssno 

Los /\iigel?8— 

Hollywood 

Hollywood 

Jefferson 

.Tefferson 

Lincoln 

Lincoln — . 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Manual Arts — . 
Manual Arts __. 
Manual Arts — 
Manual Arts ... 
Polytechnic — 
San Pedro — 

San Pedro 

Boyle Heights 
Fourteenth St. 

Oakland- 
Vocational 

Vocational — 

Vocational 

Vocational — 

Vocational 

Vocational 

Vocational — 



Name of vocation 



Machine Shop 

Auto R€palr 



Navigation 

Oil Operation _._. 

Auto Repair 

Home Economics 

Sheet Metal 

Electrical 

Pattern Making- 
Dress Making 

Printing 

Auto Mechanics.. 
Auto Mechanics.. 
Home Economics 
Home Economics 

Machine Shop 

Printing 

Home Economics 
Home Economics 

Electrical. _ 

Machine Shop 

Machine Drafting 
Rest'rant Cook'g 
Rest' rant Cook'g 

Machine Shop 

Auto Repair 

ElecTi*ical 

Carpentry _._ 

Printing 

Dress Making 

Millinery 

Vocational : Home Economics 

Vocational ' Home Economics 

Sacramento ' Home Economics 

Sacramento - Home Economics I 

San Jose i Home Economics 

Sausalito— 



Tamalpias 

Tamalpias 

Tamalpais 

Stockton -— 



Totals 



Machine Shop.. 

Carpentry 

Electrical. 

Carpentry 



Full-time. 

part-time 

or special 

class 



Pull-time 
Full-time . 

Pull-time I 

Pull-time 

Full-time | 

Pull-time I 

Full-time | 

Full-time 

Full-time ' 

Pull-time 

Part-time ' 

Part-time 

Part-time ' 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Pull-time I 

Full-time I 

Pull-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Pull-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Pull-time 



Date 
classes 
opened 



Date 

classes 
closed 



Sept. 28 ' June 21 
Feb. 15 June 21 



Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 



July 30 
July 30 
July SO 
July 30 
July 30 
July 30 
July 30 
July 30 
Jan. 7 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 4 
Feb. 8 

Aug. 14 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 14 
Feb. 1 



June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 
June 21 

May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
June 7 
June 7 
June 28 

May 31 
May 31 
May 31 
June 21 



9 2.5? 

lis 



so 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

30 

30 

16 

6 

5 

6 

4 

30 

30 

6 

4 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
90 
30 
30 

4-a 

4^ 
6 
4 
6 

30 
30 
30 
30 



34 
118 
150 
27 
21 
1»3 

16 
7 

12 
14 



1,424 



Amount 
of fed- 
eral and 
sUteaid 



$300 00 
150 00 

150 00 
150 00 
900 00 
300 00 
300 00 
500 00 
150 00 
300 00 
110 00 
60 00 
50 00 
60 00 
40 00 
300 00 
150 00 
60 00 
40 00 
225 €0 
225 00 
225 00 
150 00 
600 00 

1,857 50 

1,225 00 

1.472 60 

412 50 

485 00 

1,335 00 

390 00 

OOOOO 

300 00 

90 72 

60 48 

88186 

338 00 
338 00 
338 00 
283 00 



S15,412 88 
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The Santa Barbara High School is planning to organize such classes. 

The San Diego High School is establishing classes in several of the 
trades. 

In addition to this a number of high schools contemplate starting 
the work during the year. 

The number of classes in the Ijos Ansreles high schools has greatly 
increased as has also their enrollment. 

There is a growing interest in the work among the youth who are 
entering our high schools, but the large wages paid to persons with 
some ability in skilled occupations is causing their withdrawal before 
completing the full course. Notwithstanding the desire upon the part 
of pupils to enter upon industrial employment, the enrollment in these 
classes is constantly increasing. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for local school authorities to 
secure good teachers of trade and industrial subjects at the wage schedule 
now existing for such service. Unless some provision is made to meet 
this wage competition there is danger that the development of these 
courses in our schools will be seriously handicapped. 

PART-TIME AND OTHER SPECIAIi CliASSES. 

Part-time classes must be maintained within the usual working hours 
of the pupils attending them. 

Trades and Industries-. The great shortage of technically trained 
men has made it impossible to make much progress in trade extension 
work maintained during working hours. The only school that succeeded 
in conducting part-time classes was the Lincoln High School of Los 
Angeles. In this institution one class was maintained for men engaged 
in the occupation of printing, and two for men engaged in the shops of 
an auto truck company. The demand for overtime work has also inter- 
fered with the development of special day and evening classes in trades 
and industries, maintained outside of the regular wn^rking hours. 

Home Economics I The development of part-time instruction in this 
field has been surprisingly great considering the length of time that 
classes have been maintained in this state. 

In addition to the 606 women reported in Table III as attending 
these classes, more than 1,000 women attended similar classes in the city 
of Oakland. These classes could not be aided under the Federal and 
State Acts because all of them exceeded the maximum attendance of 
twenty, set as a limitation by the California plan. 

The persons attending these classes are housekeepers and the subjects 
taught are mostly millinery, dressmaking, children's clothing, and 
cooking. While some classes are maiYitained in the forenoons and in 
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the early afternoons, most of them are maintained from 3.30 to 5.30, at 
the end of the usual school day. 

Prospects for Next Yean I am of the opinion that there will be very 
little development in part-time classes for trades and industries so long 
as there is such a tremendous demand for skilled workmen. On the 
other hand, there is some tendency towards the development of special 
classes maintained outside of the regular working hours of the men. 
Classes organized outside of the regular working hours are fairly satis- 
factory where an eight hour day exists, or where there is little or no 
overtime work. 

There will be a large increase in the number of part-time classes 
maintained in home economics. For some years work in home economics 
has been carried on in the evening schools but these classes were not 
so popular as the day classes now being established throughout the state. 
The reason for this is quite clear. The man of the family is away from 
home all day and if in the evenings the woman is away from home, they 
will be able to spend but little time together. 

GENERAL CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

Although liberal federal and state aid is offered for the establishment 
of general continuation classes, not one class of this character was 
maintained during the last year. There will probably be a few classes 
maintained during the coming year. I am of the opinion that there 
will be little or no development in this type of class until we make the 
establishment of the same compulsory upon cities and attendance up 
to the age of eighteen also compulsory. 

On page 176 of this report a brief statement of the requirements for 
the organization of this type of class will be found. 

REPORT OF WAR-EMERGENCY VOCATIONAL CLASSES. 

Statistical Table IV, page 189, shows that nine different cities in the 
state maintained war emergency classes for the training of men for 
trade or industrial pursuits in the Army and Navy, and in government 
industries. In addition, a number of colleges and endowed technical 
schools maintained classes in these subjects. 

The report in this table covers only the period from April 4 to June 
30. A number of these cities maintained classes in radio buzzer prior 
to that time but the application of the federal and state funds greatly 
stimulated the work. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE IV. 

Federal and State Aided Claues In War- Emergency Vocational Work for the Year 

1917-18. 



Location «nd high 

BCllOOl 



Name of vocation 



2,2:*- 

Mi 



Date 
clanies 
opened 



Alameda — 

Fresno 

Los Angclc»— 

Polytechnic .. . 
Oakland- 
Vocational ... 

Technical 

Technical 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

Santa Barbara 
Stockton 



Shipbuilding ' Sp?cia] 

Radio Buzzer Special 



Date 
classea 
dosed 



April 28 May 22 
May 29 ' July 1 



Radio Buzzer ' Special ' 2 April 4 June 21 



Shipbuilding .. 
Radio Buzzer- 
Gas Welding .. 
Radio Buzzer.. 
Radio Buzzer- 
Radio Buzzer.. 
Radio Buzzer.. 
Radio Buzzer- 



Special < 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Special 



April 17 
April 15 
April 15 
April 4 
April 4 
June 4 
May 20 
April 4 



Totals 



June 1 
June 1 
June 14 
July 1 
July 1 
June 27 
June 21 
July 1 



So 

"I 

3 



4 or 6 
6 

4 or 6 

4i 

4i 

4i 

4 or 6 

4 or 6 

4 
10 

4 



192 
54 



116 



842 



Amount 
of fed- 
eral and 
sUte aid 



992 i)0 
22 50 

00 00 

237 46 
59 50 
62 50 
75 00 
00 00 
15 00 
75 00 
72 00 



1881 46 



Some difficulty was encountered in the establishment of classes for 
the training of men engaged in government industries, due to the fact 
that the shortage of labor induced many of them to do overtime work, 
consequently, they were not in a condition to take up further training. 

The enrollment in these classes for the three-month period was 842, 
while the entire expense for instruction was $1,762.92, making a per 
capita cost of less than $2.10 for each person enrolled. The cost to the 
Federal and State Vocational Education fund was one-half of this 
amount, or less than $1.05 per capita. Certainly this is a very moderate 
expense, taking into account what the training has meant to these men 
who are applying the knowledge gained in the service of their country. 

A number of these classes were maintained through the entire vaca- 
tion period and others were organized during the months of July and 
August. The enrollment in these classes for the month of July was as 
great as that for the three previous months. 

Since July 1, Eureka, Lonj^ Beach, Redondo, and San Francisco have 
established war emergency classes. 

At this time, October 1, the entire enrollment in all of the classes 
01 the state exceeds 1,250 persons. 

A few days ago the San Pedro Hi2:h School of Los Angeles opened 
classes in shipbuilding occupations, with an enrollment of 501 students. 
A communication just received states that many more men desire the 
work, but competent teachers can not be found to instruct additional 
classes. 
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Farm Tractor Courses. 
Three traveling units for the training of farmers in tractor operation, 
upkeep, and repair are being organized and they will begin operation in 
October. It is the plan to give twenty-four days of intensive instruction 
in thirty or forty selected agricultural communities of the state. Twelve 
days will be devoted to practical work in dissembling, repairing, and 
assembling gas engines, carburators, batteries, and in trouble finding 
and engine operating. The remaining twelve days of the course will 
be devoted to similar work with tractor engines, tractors, and farm 
machinery, and to supervised experience in operating field tractors and 
other farm machinery. 

Future Development of War Vocational Work. 

The further development of war vocational education depends entirely 
upon the war demands of the future. The War Department is calling 
for more and more skilled mechanics and to meet this demand the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is urging not only the organi- 
zation of new classes but also increased enrollment in classes already 
in existence. 

The Army and Navy have already taken from industry an undue 
proportion of the skilled workers of the country. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to train a constantly increasing proportion of the mftn 
entering the service and entering upon war industries. 



STATISTICAL TABLE V. 

Financial Report of Receipts and Expenditures of the Vocational Education Fund 
of the State of California for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1918. 

Item 1. Receipts from Federal and State Sources. 



Segregations of fund 



agri- 



&nd 



For salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
cultural subjects 

For salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
industrial subjects _ _ _ 

For preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects, and teachers of trade and indus- 
trial and home economics subjects _ 



From state 
appropriations 



From federal 
apportion- 
ments 



$9,1()7 88 
17,375 m 



12,972 05 



Totals 



$39,545 89 



$0,197 88 
17,375 9« 

12,972 05 



$39,545 89 



Total funds 

$18,395 76 
34,751 OS 

25,944 10 



$79,091 78 



item 2. Expenditures (classified according to purposes of Federal Fund). 



Expenditures 



For salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects _ - 

For salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects - - _ 

For preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of agri- 
cultural subjects, and teachers of trade and industrial 
and home economics subjects 

Totals _ 



From state 
funds 



$4,196 6&1 
8,147 17 

4,378 m 



$16,722 20 



From federal 
funds 



$4,196 m 

8,147 17 
4,378 361 



$16,722 20 



Total 



$8,393 33 
16,294 84 

8,756 73 



$38,444 40 
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STATISTICAL TABLE V— (Continued). 
Item 3. Expenditures (classified according to use). 



Expenditures 



1 For agriculture: 

(a) Salaries of supervisors or directors of agriculture 

(b) Salaries of teachers of agriculture 



From state 
funds 



11.200 00 
2 996 63^ 



Totals _ 

2. For salaries of teachers of trade, home ecouomics, and 
industrial subjects: 

(a) In all-day schools _ 

(b) In part-time schools ___ 

(c) In evening schools 



Totals _ 

For salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects: 

(a) In trade and industrial subjects 

(b) In home economics subjects _ 

(c) In general continuation school subjects 



Totals - 

For training teachers: 

(a) Of agricultural subjects 

(b) Of trade and industrial subjects. 

(c) Of home economics subjects 



Total disbursements 



$4,196 OSi 



$6,779 9U 
440 73 



From federal 
funds 



$1,200 00 
2,996 6(4 



$4,196 66i 



$6,779 91i 
926 52i 
440 73 



$8,147 17 



$7,180 64& 
963 62i 



$8,147 17 



$7,180 64i 
966 52i 



$8,147 17 



$8,147 17 



$1,267 44i { $1,267 44^ 
1,550 74i 1,560 74i 
1,560 I7i 1,560 I7i 



$4,378 36i 



$4,378 361 



$2,400 00 
5,993 33 



$8,893 33 



$13,559 83 

1,863 05 

881 46 



$10,294 34 



$14,861 20 
1.933 06 



$16,294 34 

$2,534 89 
3,101 49 
3,120 35 



$8,756 73 



Summary of Expenditures for All Teacher-Training (Agriculture, Home Economics 

and Industry). 



Expenditures f or— 



1 Salaries of teachers. 

2 Clerical service 

8. Light and heat 

4. Travel 

■>. Oommunicatlon 

6. Bent 



7. Prtoting _ 

8, Supplies 

5^. Janitor service — 

10. Miscellaneous, postage 



From state 
funds 



$3,901 21 
226 61i 



From federal 
funds 



113 73 
14 70 



54 m 

41 m 



113 73 
14 70 



54 94^ 
41 165 



28 00 



26 00 



Totals 



$4,378 m i $4,378 36} 



_L. 



Total 



$3,901 21 I $7,802 42 
226 61i I 453 23 



227 46 
29 40 



109 89 
82 33 



52 00 



$8,756 73 



Summary of Expenditures for Training Teachers of Agriculture. 



Expenditures for — 



1. Salaries oV teachers 

2. Clerical service 

3. Light and heat 

4. Travel 

5. Communication 

6. Rent _ 

7. Printing 

8. Supplies - 

9. Janitor service 

10 Miscellaneous, postage 



From state From federal 
funds funds 



$1,044 91) $1,044 91) 



157 19 



157 19 



560 
19i 



5 60 

m 



33 50 
13 54) 



33 60 
18 54) 



12 50 



12 50 



Totals $1,M7 44) 



$1,267 44) 



Total 



$2,089 83 
&14 38 

11 20 



<r7 00 
27 09 



;oo 



$2,634 89 
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STATISTICAL TABLE V— (Continued). 
Summary of Expenditure* for Training Teachers of Trade and Industrial Subjects. 



Expenditures foi^ 



I From sUte 
I funds 



From federml 
funds 



1. Salaries of teachers. 

2 Clerical service _ 

Light and heat _ 

Travel 



3. 
4. 

5. CoramuDication 

6. Rent _ _ 

7. Printing - 

8 Supplies — 

fl. Janitor service — 

10. Miscellaneous, postage 



$1,412 m 
69 42i I 



$1,412 44i 
69. 42i 



14 5(^ 



14 m 



13 25 
27 62 



13 25 
27 62 



13 50 



Totals _ I $1,550 74i 



13 50 



$1,550 74i 



2,824 89 
138 85 



29 01 



26 50 
55 24 



27 00 



$3,101 49 





Summary of Expenditures 


for 


Training 


Teachers of Home Economics. 




Expenditures for — 








From state 
funds 


From federal 
funds 


Total 


1 


Salaries of teachers. 
Clerical service 










$1,443 85 


$1,443 85 


$2,887 70 


*> 










8 


Light and heat 








, 






4. 

5 


Travel - 

Communication 








108 13 


106 13 


216 26 


6 


Rent 














7. 
8 


Printing 

Supplies 








8 19i 


8 19i 


16 39 





Janitor service 








1 






10 


Miscellaneous 








_ 1 








Totals 


















$1,560 m 


$1,660 I7i 


$3,120 35 



Summary of Expenditures for Teacher-Training by Institutions. 



Name of institution 



University of California 

University of California... 

Los Angeles Normal 

Los Angeles Normal 

Chico Normal 

Fresno Normal _ 

Santa Barbara Normal 

San Diego Normal 

State Board of Education 



Totals 



Kind of teachers prepared 



Agriculture ._ 

Trade and Industrial- 
Trade and Industrial. 

Home Economies 

Home Economics 

Home Economics 

Home Economics 

Home Economics '. 

Home Economics 



From state 
funds 



$1,207 m 

6S1 31 
869 43^ 
194 47S 

75 00 
318 00 
387 00 

69 37i 
516 321 



$4,378 96^ 



From federal 
funds 



$1,267 44i 
681 31 
869 43^ 
194 47J ' 

75 00 
318 00 
387 00 

69 37i 

516 m i 



$2,534 89 

1,362 62 

1,738 87 

388 95 

150 00 

638 00 

774 00 

138 75 

1,032 65 



$4,378 361 $8,756 73 
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REPORT ON APPLIED SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN CALIFORNIA 

SCHOOLS. 

Two years ago a statistical investigation of the applied subjects taught 
in California schools was made and printed in my biennial report, sub- 
mitted in 1916. This year a similar investigation has been made and 
the results are set forth in Tables VI to XII, inclusive. 

Lack of space forbids any extended discussion of the contents of 
these tables, but it might be well to state that it is exceedingly difficult 
to secure reports that are absolutely accurate. It seems impossible to 
prepare a questionnaire that will be interpreted in exactly the same 
way by five or six hundred different school principals. However, the 
reports give a good idea of the prevalence of this character of work in 
the high schools and in such elementary schools a.s employ six or more 
teachers. 

In general, the number of schools maintaining applied subjects of 
instruction has greatly increased, as has also the number of different 
subjects of this character maintained by the various schools. 

During the lai^t two years but 14 new day high schools have been 
established, while during the same period 35 schools have introduced 
bench and cabinet work, 14 carpentry, 5 machine shop work, 10 auto- 
mobile repair, 26 household science, 29 household art, 19 commercial 
branches, 26 agriculture, and 15 agricultural club work. 

Of the 285 day high schools in the state, 217 give instruction in 
cabinet work, 97 in carpentry, 44 in machine shop, 29 in automobile 
repair, 222 in household science, 238 in household art, 248 in commer- 
cial branches, 101 in agricultural subjects, and 67 in agricultural club 
work. However, only a part of the elub work mentioned above is main- 
tained under state supervision. 

The statistical report on evening high schools. Table X, does not 
give complete information from the vocational education standpoint. 
The best work of a vocational character given by these schools is that 
reported under supplemental drawing, science, and mathematics. 

Unfortunately a number of the evening school principals failed to 
report fully on such instruction. 

Supplemental courses in drawing, science, mathematics, and English 
are maintained for carpenters, pattern makers, millmen, plumbers, tin- 
ners, plasterers, painters and decorators, machinists, blacksmiths, 
foundrymen, draftsmen, dressmakers, milliners, homemakers, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers and typists, salesmen, teachers, lawyers, merchants, 
and many other skilled workers. 
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The Humboldt Evening High School of San Francisco, which seems 
to make rather a poor showing in the table is as a matter of fact very 
largely a vocational school. Its work is, however, confined to subjects 
that supplement the applied work of numerous vocations. 

All of the thirty-seven cities employing superintendents give instruc- 
tion in manual training to all pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 
The reports for home economics show that 32 of the 37 give instruction 
in these grades in cooking, and 36 give instruction in sewing. Fifteen 
of these cities give instruction in the elementary schools in commercial 
branches, 13 in agriculture, 1 in electricity, 2 in shoe mending, 1 in reed 
work, 1 in printing, 1 in ceftient work, 1 in tinning, and 1 in art 
club work for the grammar grades. 

The number of rural elementary school districts in the state employing 
six or more teachers each, has increased from 169 in 1916 to 225 in 1918. 

Of these schools 165 reported. instruction in manual training, 106 in 
cooking, 166 in sewing, 24 in commercial branches, 45 in agriculture, 
and 20 reported agricultural club work. 

From June 30, 1916, to June 30, 1918, 63 of these schools introduced 
manual training, 52 cooking, 74 sewing, 19 commercial branches, 23 agri- 
cultural and 20 agricultural club work. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VI. 

Report of Applied Subjects, Not Including Federal and State Aided Subjects, Taught 

in Day High Schools During the Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject; number following-, date introduced. Also see footnotes 





Manual and industrial artd 


Home 


Com- 
mercial 

X'17 
X'OO 
X'07 

"'x"05" 

X'05 
X'09 
X'OS 
X'lO 
X'12 
X'OS 
X'OS 
X'08 
X'OS 


Agri- 
culture 






Wood 


Iron 




Agri- 
cultural 


establishment 


Cabinet 


Caruen- 
tiT 


Machine 
shop 


Auto 


Mouse- 
hold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 


club, 
work 


1. Adin, '15 _ 




X'16 
X'12 





X ._ 


2 Alameda *75 


X'12 
X'll 
X -_ 

X'14 
X'OO 
X'15 


""x'li" 
"iT'ii 


X'14 
X'll 


X'17 


X'12 ' 




3. Alhambra '08 


X'll 
X .- 

X'lS 
X'lO 


X'll 
X ._ 

X'lS 
X'lO 
X'17 






4. Alpaugh, '13 







5. Alturas *08 




6. Anaheim, '98 


X'09 


X'16 


X'17 


X __ 

X'14 

x^is' 




7. Anderson, '09 - 


' 1 


X ._ 


8. Angels Gamp, '06 




x*vr 






9. Antiocb, 'OS 


X'12 
X'17 
X'16 
X'12 
X'lO 


.- X '17 


X '12 1 X '12 
X .- 1 X - 

-J X'lS 

X '10 1 X MO 
X '10 i X '10 


X - 


10. Areata, *94 


"x'16 
X'12 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'16 





X _ 


11. Arroyo Grande. '92 

12. Auburn. '01 

13. Azusa '91 




X _. 


X ., 


14. Bakersfleld, '92 

15. Banning. '94 -. _ _ 


X'lO 
X'16 


X'lO 


X'lO 


X'OS 
X'15 
X'15 
X'14 
X'15 
X'08 


X'OS 
X'15 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'15 
X'08 


X'lO 


X .. 


16. Barstow, '15 




X'lS 
X'14 
X - 
X'09 
X'lS 
X - 






17. Beaumont, '09 


'^X"l3' 
X'08 
X'lS 


""x"i3' 

X'OS 
X'lS 


X'08 









18. Benlcia, '97 

19. Berkeley, '83 

20. Biggs, *12 


"x'ls' 


— - — 


21. Big Pine, '09 - 


"xnV 




22. Bishop, '02 

23. Blythe, '14 

24. Boonvllle, '12 

25 Bostonfa '93 


X'15 

"X^12 
X'lS 
X'OO 
X _- 
X'll 
X'lS 


X'15 

X'12 
X'18 
X'OO 
X _- 








X'lS 

"X'S" 
X'17 
X'lS 
X .- 
X'll 
X'lS 
X'15 
X'16 

X'16 
X'14 
X'12 
X'14 

"xMo" 

X'17 
1 X'll 

'X '13 

X'17 
X'lS 
X'12 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'OO 
X'lS 

"'xMo' 

X'lO 
X'lS 


X'16 

"x''i7' 

X'17 
X'lS 
X - 

X'll 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'16 

'"x"'18" 
X'14 
X'12 
X'14 

'"x"'io' 

X'17 
X'll 

"x''13' 
X'17 
X'lS 
X'12 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'OO 
X'lS 

"x'lo" 

X'lO 
X'lS 





26. Boulder Creek, '05 

27. Brawley, '08 _ 

28. Brentwood, '01 — * 

29. Burbank, '08 






X'lS 
X'lO 
X — 

"xMs" 

X'12 
X __ 


"'x^ii' 


"x — 





X-. 




30. Oal^xico, '10 - 








X „ 


31. Galistoga, '12 










32. Campbell, *00 


X'12 
X'15 
X'17 


X'12 


__^ 




33. Carpentsria^ '14 

34. Caruthers, '14 


X'lS 

"iTlV 

X'08 
X'lS 
X'OS 
X'lO 
X'17 
X'll 
X -. 
X'OS 
X'12 
X'lS 

'"x'os" 

X'OO 
X'OO 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'08 
X'14 
X'lS 
X - 
X'16 


"x".V 

X'12 




35. Cedarvllle, 'OS 




36. Oenterville, '92 

37. Ceres, '08 


X'll 
X'14 
X'OO 
X'lO 

"x"'io' 
"x"'i4' 

X'lS 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'OO 
X'lS 

"x''i7' 

X'll 
X'lS 


X'll 
X'14 







X __ 


.38. Ohico, '02 - 

39. Chino, '97 







X'lS 
X'll 
X'lS 

""x"ir 

X'18 


X >, 


40. Ohowchilla, '16 

41. daremont, '10 

42. Oloverdale, '91 

43. Ciovis, *99 


"x"'13' 
X'lS 

X'13 

"x"(i~ 

X'13 






"x .1 


44. Ooachella, *10 


X .- 


45. Coallnga, '08 _. 

46. College City, '97 

47. Colton. '95 

















48 Colusa '93 


"x'^oV 

"x''ir 

"x'is" 





X'17 




49. Compton, '96 > 1 




50. Concord, *01 _. 


X 


51. Corcoran, '12 




52. Coming-, '03 


X'lS 


X '16 


53. Corona, '94 




54. Coronado, '13 




55. Courtland, '16 — 

56. Covelo, '06 


X .. 






Qther subjects reported by above schools: Nos. 7, 2r and 44, cement work; 44, sheet metal; 
19, printing; 6, electrical work; 2 and 19, library craft; 19, book art craft; 19, clay art craft; 
2. 49, 50 and 95, vocational guidance. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VI— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects, Not Including Federal and State Aided Subjects, Taught 

in Day High Schools During the Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject; number following, date introduced. Also see footnotes. 





Manual and industrial arta 


Home 


. Com- 
mercial 


coltttte 

"'x"'i7' 




Hchnol and date of 


Wood 


Iron 


economics 


Agri- 
cultural 


establishment 


Cabinet 

X'09 
X'13 
X'12 

''x"l5 

"x'13' 
X'16 


Carpen- 
try 


Machine 
sbop 


' Auto 


House- 
hold 
science 

X'09 
X'll 

""x'ir 

"x"'13' 

X'lS 


House- 
hold 
art 


club 
work 


57. Covlna, '99 — 


X'09 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'H 
X'17 

""x^is" 

X'lS 


X'07 
X'lO 
X'08 
X'H 
X'17 
X .. 
X'lS 
X'M 




58. Orrscent 0:ty, *98 

59. Crockett, '01 _ 













60. Danvnie, '10 

61. Delano, *11 - 


—"I'^j'lt'is" 


x'ii 


62. Denair, '12 

63. Dinuba '99 _ 


X'lO 


1 

1 




64. Dixon, '92 


1 







65. Dorris, '98 


1 




68. Dos Palos, '07 


X - 

X'14 


X — ' 




X'14 
X'lS 


X'H 

X'lS 


X .. 

X'lO 
X'12 
X'12 
X'12 
X'17 
X - 
X'lO 

X'lO 
X'lO 
X'09 

X'll 
X'93 

X - 

X'lO 

X'lO 

X'OO 

X'16 

X'lO 

X'02 

X'06 

X „ 

X'lS 

X'lO 

X'OO 

X'lO 

X'02 

X'lO 

X'lS 

X'09 

X - 

X -. 

X'05 

X -. 

X'05 

X'09 

X'lS 

X'16 

X'lS 

X'lO 

X'09 . 

X'09 . 





X - 


67. Downey, '02 — 

68. Dunsmuir, *11 - - - 









1 




60. Easton, '92 - 


X'13 : - J— 





"'x'12" 
X'12 
X'15 
X'M 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'08 
X'll 
X'H 
X'lS 
X'H 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'H 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'08 
X'08 
X'12 

"x"'12" 
X'll 
X'lS 
X'12 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X _. 
X'09 
X'lS 


"F'S" 

X'12 
X'lS 

X'H 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'08 
X'll 
X'H 
X'lS 
X'ld 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'H 
X'16 
X'lS 
X'08 
X'08 
X'12 

"x''12' 
X'll 
X'H 
X'12 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X .. 
X'lO 
X'lS 


X - 

X'll 

"x'S" 

X'15 




70. El Oentro, '08 


X'13 
X'14 
X'15 
X'16 
X'lO 
XM« 


X'13 


1 


X -. 


71. Elk Grove, '93. 

72 El Monte. '01— 








X _- 


73. Elsinore, '91 


X'lO 








74. Escondido, '94 


1 


" " ' 


75. Esparto, '92 


X'lO 
X'15 


1 




76. Etna Mills, '92 X '15 








77. Eureka, '95 X '09 






" 


78. Exetsr, '08 X '11 

79. Fairfield, '91 _— ' X '12 

80. Fair Oaks, '13. | X '16 

81. Fallbrook, '92 i 










""x''12" 
X'16 

"x'lT 

"x''i2" 

X'M 
X'OO 


"if'S 


X'16 







X'15 


82. Femdale, '04 ' 

83. Fillmore, *09 ' X '10 









X - 


84. Fort Bragg, '02- .1 




"*"""" 


85. Fortuna, '05 

86. Fowler, '96 


X'16 
X'15 
X'03 


X'18 1 

1 

—II" "x'li' 

X '09 X '09 


"x"l2" 


x'le 

X'lS 


87. Fresno '89 __. 


88. Fullerton, '93 


X'09 
X'15 

"x'12' 
X'14 

"x^l"2 
X'lO 
X - 

X'13 


""""""" 


89. Gait, '12 


"x^ii" 

X'17 




90. Geyservllh, '15 

91. Gilroy, '7^ 












92. Glendale, '01 

93. Gonzales, '08 ._ 

94. Grass Valley, '02- 


X'14 




X'14 





'"X*18 


95. Gridley, '92 








X'lS 


66. Gustlne, '13 __ 

97. Half Moon Bay, '09— 


X'lS 







96. Hamilton City, '17 






X .. 

X'H 




99. Hanford, '92 


X'14 
X'16 
X'll 
X'lO 

X'09 
X'14 


X'14 
X'16 


""x''i6' 





""""—" 


100. Hayward, '92 


"~"~~"~ 


101. Healdsburg, '88 


"x'09 
X'15 

X'll 


X -. 


102. Hemst, '94 








X'lS 
X'16 
X'H 


X'lS 
X '16 
X'H 


103. HoUlster, '95 








X'H 
X'17 


104. HoItviUe, '09 -. 

105. Hopland, '16 __ 


X'14 


X'H 


X'17 


105. Hugfason, '10 


X'14 








X'lS 
X'lO 
X'09 
X'09 

X'lS 


X'lS 

X'lO 
X'09 
X'09 

"x^is" 
'x'^is" 


X .. 


107. Huntington Beach, '08_ 
106. Huntington Park, '09— 


X'lO 
X'09 
X'09 

"'x''i3" 
"x"i3" 







"x'lr 

X .. 


109. Imperial, '05 

110. Independence, '16 


X'09 
"'x"l8" 


X'09 


"x'n 


111. Inghwood, '05 


X'05 
X .- . 

X'12 . 


X'lS 




112. lone, '08 

113. Irwin, '11 _. 




IT.::;: 


— 



Other subjects reported by above schools: Nos. 80, 88, 92. 102 and 111, cement work: 9^ 8h«et 
metal; 92, foundry; 106, printing; 68, telegraphy; 70, 86, 87 and 88. library craft; 92. bo7)k in 
craft; 85, 92 and 111, clay art craft; 56, fi9, 61, 92 and 10*, vocational guidance. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VI— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects, Not Including Federal and State Aided Subjects, Taught 

In Day High Schools During the Year 1917-18. 

X Indicates subject; number foUowIng, date introduced. Also see footnotes. 



School and date of 
establishment 



Manual and industrial arts 
Wood Iron 



Cabinet p^\^"- 



114. Jackson. '11 

115. Julian. '91 

116. Kerman, '10 

117. King C.ty, 'IOl 

118. Klngaburgr, '06 

119. Lakeport, '01 

120. Lakeside, *19 

121. Lancaster, *12 

122. Laton, '06 

123. La Verne, 'OS 

124. Le Grand, '09 

125. Lemoore, '02 

126. Lincoln, '07 

127. Lindsay, '08 

128. LIvermore, 'W 

129. LodI, '95 

130. Lompoe, '90 

131. Lone Pine, '16 

132. Long Beach, '95 

Lob Angeles (13S-147): 

133. Los Angeles Olty, '72. 

134. Franklin, 'Id 

135. Gardena, '04 - 

138. Hollywood, '08 

137. Jefferson, '16 

138. Lincoln, '13 

139. Lomlta. '16 

140. Manual Arts, '11 

141. Owensmoutb, '14 

142. Polytechnic, '06 

143. San Eemando, '97 

144. San Pedro, '08 

145. Torrance, *16 

146. Van Nuys, '14 

147. Wilmington, '03 

148. Los Banos, '97 

149. Los Gates, '88 

150. Los Molinos, '16 

151. Loyalton, '08 

152. Madera, '04 __. 

153. Maricopa, '15 

154. Marlposo. '14 

155. Martinez, '01 

156. Marysvills, '72 

157. Maxwell, '12 

158. McArthur, '10 

159. Mendooino, '92 

160. Merced, '96 

161. MIddletown, '14 

162. Modesto, '00 

163. Monrovia, '93 

164. MontebeUo, '10 

166. Monterey, '00 

lfi8. Morgan Hill, '04 

167. Mountain View, '03 

168. Napa, '97 .—J 

169. National Oity, '95 

170. Needles, '02 



X'ld 



X „ 

X'14 



X -- 

X'l« 
X'14 

x". 

X'12 
X'll 



X'16 
X'16 
X'18 
X'lO 



X'14 



Machine 
shop 



X - 



I 



X '11 X '11 



X'17 
X'lO 
X .- 
X'OP 
X'16 
X'18 



X'17 



X'OO 
X'16 



X 10 
X'17 
X'Oo 
X'12 
X'12 



17 



X 
X 

X'14 
X'13 



X'17 
X'13 
X .. 



X'13 
X'lO 



X'14 
X'17 
X'05 



X'12 
X'12 
X'14 
X'14 
X'17 
X .. 
X'12 
X'll 
X'll 



X'lO 



X'06 
X'12 



X'18 



X'13 



X'll 



X'17 
X .. 



X'll 
X'll 



X'll 



X - 

X'll 
X'lO 
X'13 



X'lO 



X'08 
X'12 



X'17 



Home 
economics 



House- 
hold 
science 



X'17 



X'13 
X'll 
X'lO 
X - 



X'15 
X'14 
X — 

X'12 
X'15 



X'18 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'lO 



House- 
hold 
art 



X'17 
X'17 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'lO 
X - 



X'15 
X'14 
X .. 

X'12 
X'15 



X'lS 
X'lO 
X'lS 



X '15 , X '10 



X'18 



X'lS 



X .- 



X'OS 
X'lO 
X .. 



X'17 
X'lS 



X'lO 
X'lO 
X'12 
X'lS 
X'll 



X'14 
X -. 
X'14 
X ._ 

X'17 



X'lS 
X'14 



X'12 
X'17 



X'12 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'lO 
X'13 
X >. 
X'12 
X'll 
X'12 



X'lO 



Com- 
meidal 



X'lS 
X'OS 
X'lS 
X'12 
X'OS 
X -. 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'12 
X — 
X'lO 
X'lO 



X'08 

x'or 

X'lO 
X'96 
X'l7 
X'06 



Agrl- 
Agri- cultural 
culture club 

work 



X'17 
X'14 
X'lS 



X „ 

X'lO 
X .. 
X'14 
X - 

if'ii' 



X '12 X '11 
X '16 X '16 I 
X .. X - I 



X'17 
X - 



x'le I 

X'18 . 



X'14 

X'12 
X'17 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'17 



X'lO 
X'lO 
X'12 
X'lS 
X'll 



X'14 
X .- 

X'14 
X - 

X'17 



X'lS 
X'14 



X'12 



X'lO 
X'OO 
X'12 



X'12 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X - 
X'12 
X'll 
X'12 



X'lO , 
X'14 ' 
X'96 . 
X'OO i 
X'OO ! 



X'lS 
X'lO 



X'14 
X'lO 



X'14 
X'lO 

X'lS 
X .. 



X - 

X „ 

X'lS 

X'OS 
X'lS 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'lO 

"x"io' 

X'll 
X'14 
X'lO 
X -. 

X'04 

X'lO 
X'lS 
X'14 



X'17 








X'16 


"x".- 







X'lS 
X'14 


X'17 







"x^iY 

X'lS 






X - 
X .. 

X'll 
X'lS 
X .- 
X .. 



X .. 

X - 



X'lS 



X .. 



X'14 
X - 



X'17 



other subjects reported by above schools: Nos. 117, 127, 140, 160 and 170, cement work; 117 and 
103, sheet metal; 185 and 140, foundry; 117, 132. 140 and 147, printing; 144, boat building; 124, 132, 
138. 134, 137, 138 and 140, library craft: 140 and 149, book art craft; 132, 133 and 140, clay art 
craft; 140, metal art craft; 132, 138, 140, 144 and 163, vocational guidance. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VI— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects, Not Including Federal and State Aided Subjects, Taught 

in Day High Schools During the Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject; number foUowing, date introduced. Also see footnotes. 





Manual and industrial arts 


Home 
economics 


Com- 
mercial 

X'lO 
X10 
X'03 
X'lO 


cultuie 






Wood 


Iron 


Agrl-, 
cultural 


establishment 


Cabinet 


Caitpcn- 


Machine 
shop 


Auto 


House- 
liold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 


club 
work 


171. Nevada Olty, '02 - 




172. Newman, '06 


X'17 
X'17 


"x"'!?' 







X'lS 
X'17 
X'15 
X - 

X'14 
X'lO 
X - 


X'lS 
X'17 
X'16 
X -_ 




17S. Nordhoff, '09 




174. NorwallE, '03 










175. Oakdale, '92 


X'15 


1 





X — 


Oalcland (176-180): 
176. Oakland, '67 






X'14 
X'lO 
X - 


X'14 
X'06 


""x~ir 




177. Fremont, '05 

178. Technical, '01 

17». University, '14 >-. . 


■ l'_ 

' x'lr 


X -." 


X I> 


"x'V.' 





180. Vocational, '16 

181. Oceanside, '96 


X'15 


X'lS 


"IT'S' 


""x"'16' 
X .. 


X'lS 
X'lS 
X'09 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'14 


X'16 
X'lS 
X'09 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'14 


""x~is' 

X'04 
X'12 
X'lO 
X'OO 
X'06 
X .- 
X'll 
X'06 
X'lO 
X'14 
X'18 
X'96 
X'08 
X'16 
X'86 
X'OO 
X'12 
X'16 
X'lS 

X'08 
X'OO 
X'lO 
X'12 
X'06 
X -. 

""x^ir 

X'12 
X .. 

X'll 
X'll 
X'12 
X'04 
X'OO 
X'05 
X'OO 
X'9S 

X'OO 


'"x'li" 




182. Ontario, '11 

183. Orange, '08 


X'OO 
X'12 
X'14 








184. Orland, '95 


X'14 






X — 


185. Orosi, '09 - 




186. Orovllle, '92 — 


X '12 1 X *12 


"x"ir 

X'lS 

"'x'lr 




187. Oxnard, '02 


X'04 
X'lS 
X'07 
X'll 
X'14 
X'14 
X'll 
X'lS 

"x^io" 

X'lO 
X'll 
X'15 
X'17 
X'14 
X'lS 
X'08 
X '00 


X'04 







X'12 

X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'97 
X'lS 
X'17 

""X'S" 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'lS 

"x^S' 

""x"l2' 
X'OO 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'12 
X'15 
X'17 
X'15 


X'12 
X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X'lS 
X'14 
X'97 
X'lS 
X'17 
X'16 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'06 
X'lS 
X'16 
X'lS 

"x'li" 

X'09 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'12 
X'16 

X'15 




188. Pacific Grove, '96 




189. Palo Alto, '98. 

190. Pasadena, '92 

191. Paso Robles, '93 

192. Patterson, '13 


X'07 

""x'li" 


"x''ii' 





"jT'ii 


193. Perrls, '97 


X'll 




X'17 


194. Petaluma, '73 








196. PlaeerviUe, '96 

196. Point Arena, '04 

197. Pomona, '89 


"x^io" 

X'16 


'"x"'08' 
X'no 








X'17 


198. Porterville, '96 _ 




199. Princeton, 09 








200. Puente, '14 

201. Quincy, '08 __. 

202. Bamona, '06 


""x"'16" 

"x'ii" 





208. Raymond, '15 

2W. Red Bluff, '97.— _ ... 





205. Bedding, '99 


X'09 
X'lO 


"i'lo" 


X'16 


206. Redlands, '91 


X'lO 1 




207. Bedcmdo, '05 


X'14 
X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X'16 




X'12 




208. Redwood City, '95 




209. Reedley, '99 






X'lS 


210. Richmond, '07 


X'll 
X'16 








211. Rio Vista, '12- 






- 


212. Ripon, '10 - 






" 


21S. Riverdale, '12 


X'lS 
X'll 


X'll 


X'14 


X'15 
X'14 






Riverside (214-215): 
214. Polytechnic, '11 


X'll 

"x'is" 




215. Riverside, Girls, '98— 


X'lO 
X'12 
X'15 
X'll 


X'lO 
X'12 
X'll 
X'll 


- 


216. RosevlUe, '12 


X'12 
X'14 
X'lO 








- 


217. Sacramento, '56 

218. Salinas, '82 





X'14 


X'17 





219. San Andreas, '05. 






-----._ 


220. San Bernardino, '91— 

221. San Diego. '87. „ 

San Francisco (222-227): 

222. Commerce, '00 _ _ 


X'09 
X -_ 


X'OO 


X'lO 
X _- 


X'15 
X'lS 


X'OO 
X'12 


X'OO 
X'12 





223. Girls, '64 












X'lO 


X'lO 




224. Lowell, '57 - 






225. Mission, '96 












X'14 
X'08 
X'09 


X'07 







226. Polytechnic, '92 


X ., 

X'oe 





X -. 


X „ 


X'08 
X'12 I 




227. Sanger, '99 


X'OO 














A W 1 


""""""" 



other subject* reported by above schools: Nos. 113, 182, 184, 191, 198, 190i, 204 and 206. cement 
work; 184 and 206, sh et metal; 206. 210, 221 and 228, foundry; 204, plumbing; 190, 214 and 221, 
prinUng: 178, 221 and 226, electrical work; 182, 215 and 221, Ubrary craft; 188, 490 aii|L 2261 cjay 
art craft; 180, 197, 223 and 228, vocational guidance. Digitized by VjOOv IL 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VI— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects, Not Including Federal and State Aided Subjects, Taught 

in Day High Schools During the Year 1917-18. 

X iDdlcatea subject; number foUowlofi:, date Introduced. Also see footnotes. 





Manual and Industrial artt 


Ha 

econi 

House- 
Uuld 
science 

X'OO 
X'08 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'12 
X'08 
X'lS 
X'OO 
X'lS 
X'07 
X'U 
X'12 
X'15 


me 

>mics 

House- 

hold 

art 

X'OO 
X'08 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'12 
X'08 
X'lS 
X'OO 
X'lS 
X'07 
X'U 
X'12 
X'16 
X'12 
X'16 
X'OO 


Com- 
mercial 


culture 

"i''u 




Skhool and dnt* of 


Wood 


Iron 


Agrt- 
:uUural 




Cabinet 

X'lS 
X'08 
X'lS 
X'lO 
X'OO 
X'll 
X'lS 
X'lO 
X'OO 
X'll 
X'OO 
X'12 
X'U 
X'll 
X'OO 
X'04 


Carpen- 
try 


Machine 
shop 


Autc 


club 
work 


228 San Jacinto, '96 




X - 

X'04 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'OO 
X'06 
X - 
X'08 
X'06 
X - 

"x^oo' 

X'll 
X'08 
X'08 
X'06 
X18 
X'05 
X'08 
X - 
X'lS 
X'08 
X'94 
X'OO 
X'06 
X - 
X'16 

'"x"'i8" 

X'17 
X'12 
X'17 




229. San Jose '72 


X'08 


X'08 


X'U 


290. San Luis Obispo, '96.. 

231. San Mateo, '02- 

232. Santa Ana, '89- 

233. Santa Barbara, '98 

284. Santa Clara, '72 




X'lO 
X'OO 

X -I 


'"x"03' "x"l6 
X '11 X '14 


"x^io" 

X'lO 

"IT'S" 


.— ..— 


235. Santa Orua, •7(L 

236. Santa Maria, '91 . 




. 


X'16 


X'0& 


' 




237. Santa Monica, '91 

238. Santa Paula, '91 


X '12 X '14 




289. Santa Rosa, '7ft 


X'12 
X'U 
X'll 
X'OO 
X'04 


1 


X 


240. Santa Ynez, '91 

241. Sausallto, '08 - 


1 




X'll 


XM« 




242. Sebaatopol, '08 

243. Sslma, '92 


; 1 x'i5 


X'16 
X'12 


X - 

X'18 


244. SIsson, '98 - 




246. Sonoma, '91 - 


X'lO 

x'or 

X'OO 

"x"08" 
X'U 
X'U 
X'U 
X .. 
X'lft 

"x'ir 








X'U 
X'08 
X'lO 
X'17 
X'12 
X'U 

"x"l4" 

'"x'16" 

""x"'i8" 

X'17 
X'lO 


X'U 
X'08 
X'lO 
X'17 
X'12 
X'U 
X'U 
X'U 
X .- 
X'15 

"x*id 
"x'u 


X'U 
X'16 

"x'*iV 

X'12 

"xHi' 




248. Sonora, '08 

247. South Pasadena. '04 

248. So. San Francisco, '13 

249. St. Helena, '97- 


x'or 


" — "~ — 


- - - 





250. Stockton, '70 










251. Susanynie, '02 

262. Sotter Ofty, '93 

258. Sutter Creek, '11 

254. Taft, '16 





— 




X '18 




— 







255. Tebaehapl, '16 

256. Templston, '16 

257. Tomales, '11 





— 




"x^ii 


258. Tracy, '12 

250. Tranquility, '17 . _ 




— 








280. Truckee, '00 
















261. Tulare, '91 


X'08 
X ._ 

X'12 
X'lO 
X'lS 


X'08 
"x~18" 


X'08 





X'08 
X'17 
X'll 


X'08 

X'17 
X'll 
X'17 
X'lO 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'16 
X'll 
X'16 
X'OO 
X'lS 
X - 

"'x"'ir 

X'lO 
X'lO 
X'16 
X'16 
X'lO 
X'lft 
X'lS 
X'08 


X'08 
X - 

"x'7.' 

x'le 

X -_ 

X'08 
X'll 
X - 
X'16 
X'04 

"X~98" 

X'lO 
X - 
X'U 
X'lS 
X - 
X'lO 

X'OO 
X'98 
X'U 
X'06 
X'OO 


X'12 

"x^ii" 

X'U 

"iT'ii' 

X'15 

"x^n" 




262. Tuolumne, '11 

283. Turlock, '06 


"x 


281. Uklab, '92 




265. Upper Lake, '18_ 

266. Vacaville, '93 





X'lft 
X'lO 
X'll 
X'll 
X'lO 
X'lS 
X'll 
X'lS 
X'OO 





287. Vallejo, '70 












288. Venice, '11 


X'll 
X'07 

""x"'ir 

X'15 
X'lO 


X'll 

x^is" 

X'lO 


X'll 


X .. 


■ 


28&. Ventura. '89 

270. Vlctorvffle. '16 

271. Visalla, '91 

272. Wasco. '15 -_ 

273. Watsonville, '90 

274. Weaverville, '00 

275. Weed, '98 


'"x"'15 

X'lS 


278. Westwood. *14 


"x'u" 

X'lO 
X'll 


















277. Wheatland, 'W 






278. Whittier, '04 


"'x"ii' 







X'lO 
X'lO 


X'lO 




279. Williams, '09 




280. Willits, 04 _. 






- 


281. Willows, '01 


X'15 
X'lO 
X'18 
X'12 
X'OO 


X'lO 






X'15 
X'lft 
X'lft 
X'lS 
X'06 







282. Wint-rs, '02 






- 


283. Woodlake, '14 










284. Woodland. '95 

285. Yreka, '93 


"x^oo" 


X'12 
X'OO 


X'17 


X'lft 
X'OO 


X'lS 




""""""" 


Totals, 286 

Total districts, 182. 


217 
204 


97 
91 


44 

38 


29 
27 


222 
207 


288 
212 


248 
234 


101 
92 


83 
88 



Other subjects reported by above schools: Nos. 236, 288, 239 and 248, cement work; 229, sheet 
metal; 233, tinning; 232 and 237, foundry; 231 and 238, printing; 237 and 268, library craft; 
229, book art craft; 229 and 232, clay art craft; 229, metal art craft; 220, 232. StfS and^^SS^ I ^ 
vocational guidance. Digitized by VjiJVJvIV^ 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE VI. 

Showing Number of High Schools and Number of Special Courses Established 
During Each Biennial Period Since that Ending 1894. 



Period ending 



XX 

s 

r 



Manual and Indiutdal art« 



1804 - ns 

188« .- 19 , 

I'iyH __.. _ 13 

IfKXJ \ 10 

1902 , 13 

1904 -.; 26 

1906 1 17 

1908 - I 10 

1910 — -I 25 

1912 -— ; 21 

1P14 - 18 

iOie I 22 

1918 - 14 



Total schools reporting to i 
<lat? of establishment-—; 

Total schools maintaining j 
eonrses ,. 



2H5 



170 
217 









1 

^ 

41 



21 


14 


41 , 


20 


18 


18 


42 


14 


35 


14 



88 
«7 



Home 
economics 





, 
, 

1 

:i 

1 

8 
11 
7 
' 



S8 











2 ; 

23 
46 
59 I 
53 , 






U 






1 I 

2 
23 
45 
62 I 
59 
20 





oi 



u 

2 







1 

14 
15 
26 
26 



21 

2f» I 



210 , 
900 



222 

238 



207 
248 



84 
101 














1 
1 

12 
15 



29 
67 



•Established during entire period prior to dat". 
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STATISTICAL TABLE Vll. 
Report of Agricultural Courses Maintained in Day High Schools, During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates that the subject is taui^ht. 

See Statistical Table II for Federal and State aided courses. 

See Statistical Table VIII for Agricultural Club work. 



School 


Dat<. 
estAh- 
lished 


Open 

to 
grade 




> 

f 


B 


s 




2 

p 
3 


1 

• 




s 2 
« 5 

X 


ll 

t 

i 


Anahelni 


9-12 
9-12 

10-12 
912 
9-12 

10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

10-12 
9-12 

10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 






X 








Anderson . 


1914 
1915 


X 
X 

"x" 






X 

X 
X 


X 






Areata 


X 

"x" 


.-_._ 


"x" 


X .. 


X 


X 






Auburn 


X 




Bakersfleld 


1910 
1918 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1913 


X 


X 1 X 




Berkeley __ 






Boonville 

Calistoga 


X 
X 

"x" 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 






X 




X X 
X X 


X 
X 


— 


Cedaryllle _- _ 


1 








Oenterville - 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 






Chieo 


X 


Cbino _ 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X - 






Coachella 


X 






Gompton _ _ _ 








X 
X 




"x" 


X 




Corning ^ 1 


X 


^ 


X 




X 




Courtland 




Delano _ 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 




X 
X 








X 

X 1 
X 1 


X 
X 






Dinuba 


X 




X 
X 

"x" 






X 


Easton _ _ . 






X 


El Centre 

Esparto ___ 


1911 
1918 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1912 
1912 
1916 
1907 
1911 
1917 
1917 
1914 
1910 
1915 


"x" 

X 


x" 

X 


..__ 


"x" 


X 
X 


"x" 

X 


X 

X 




Etna Mills _ . _. 




Palrfleld 




X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

1 


X 
X 
X 




X 


Fair Oaks 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 









X 




Ferndale __. 


X 






Port Bragg _._ 




Portuna 

Fresno _ 

Glendale _ 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 




Gonzales 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


Hamilton City 




Hanford _ ^ 


X 


Holllster _ _,._ 


X 
X 


"x" 


X 


"x" 






X 


"x" 




Holtville 




Hughson _ 


X 
X 


"x" 




Huntington Beach — _ 


1911 
1913 
1917 
1913 
1914 


10-12 
9-12 
9-11 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Inglewood 




Julian _„_ 


X 
X 
X 


"x" 

X 




X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

"x" 






King City 


X 




Kerman 


1 


Lakeport 






Lakeside .__ 


1916 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 














X 


Lancaster 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

"x" 

X 




X 
X 
X 
X 


"x" 

" X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 








Laton 


1914 




X 






La Verne 






Lemoore 


1914 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1912 
1917 
1917 
1910 
1918 
1915 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1917 


9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
£12 

11 

" 942 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 








Lodi _.__ 


X 

X 






Lompoc 








X 
X 

X 


X 


Long Beach 








X 
X 

"x" 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 


Los Angeles- 
Los Angeles High 








X 

"x" " 

"x' " 

X 
X .. 

X 
X 
X .. 


X 

x" 

x' 

X 

x" 

X 


X 


Franklin 


■"x' 


— 


— 




Gardena 


X 


Hollywood -•_ _ 

Lincoln _ _ 

Manual Arts _ 


"x" 

X 

"x" 


X 
X 


X 


Owensmouth 

San Fernando _._ 


"x" 


— 





X 


San Pedro 






Van Nuys 


— 


X 


— 


X 


Y 






14—40668 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VI I—Continued. 
Report of Agricultural Courses Maintained in Day High Schools, During Year 1917-13. 
X indicates- that the subject is taught. 

See Statistical Table II for Federal and State aided courses. 
See Statistical Table VIII for Agricultural Club work. 



Sclioul 


Date 
estab- 
lished 


Open 

to 
grade 


if 

'r 

1 


II 


\ 


ii 

1 


s 
B 

? 


1 

1 


i 


f 

r 




t 


Mendocino 


1916 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1915 

1917 
1911 
1912 
1915 
1917 
1916 
1914 

1912 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1918 
1915 
1912 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1916 
1912 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1915 
1917 


11-12 
9-12 
9-12 

9-12 

10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
10-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 
912 
9-12 
9-12 
9-12 


















X 




Modesto 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


"x" 

X 


X 
X 
X 


'"x" ' 

X 


x" 

X 


""x" 

X 

1 




Monrovia 


X 


Napa — - 


X 


X 




National Ofty _ 






Oakland- 
Fremont 


::: 


"x" 

X 
X 

X 

X 


"x" 

X 

"x" 

X 


"x" 

X 
X 
X 

"x" 

X 
X 
X 


X 1 
X 


X 
X 


"x" 


X 
X 
X 




Ontario 

Pasadena _ 


X 


Paso Robles _ _ „ 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 

X .. 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 






Placervllle .- ^ 

Redding 


X 


X 


X 


Reedley 

Riverside— 
Polytechnic 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


Roseville 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


San Bernardino 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

"x" 

X 
X 




X 




San Jose 




Santa Barbara 


' x" 

X 

X 
X 






X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 






X 


Santa Cruz - - 1 






X 


Santa Monica 


X 






X 


X 


Sftbastopol _ 




Selma 








X 




Sonoma 












Susanville 






X 


"x" 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 








Sutter - 


X 
X 
X 


X 










Tracy _ - 








X 

X 
X 


X 


Turlock - — - 


X 
X 








Venic" 




X 


X 


Ventura - - - 


X 


Vi«alia 


"x" 


X 
X 






X 
X 








Wasco 


X 


X 




X 




X 

X 




Weaverville -- 




Whittier _ 




X 
X 
X 

49 






X 
X 


X 


X 
X 






Woodland 


1916 
1906 


9-12 


X 
X 

80 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 




Yreka 






34 




56 


55 


63 


29 




Totals . 


93 


17 


37 


26 
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STATISTICAL TABLE Vlll. 

Report of Agricultural Club Work Maintained by Day High Schools, During 

Year 1917-18. 



X indicates subject; number following, date 


introduced. 


A] 


so 


see 


footnotes. 






1 
1 


Enrollment, 
1917-18 


Kinds of projects maintained (also see footnotes) 


Place and school 


i 

• 


f 


j 


CO 

1 

! 

! 


i 


1 

t 


1 
\ 


1 
i 


1 


f 


1 


1 


f 


1 

r 
1 


1. Adin 


1918 
1915 
1918 


9 
6 
9 
16 
6 


2 

1 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


1 














1 


2. Anderson 














X 








3. Antioch - 


















4. Areata 


X 










1 








"* 


5. Auburn 








X 


— 


X 


X 










6. Bakergfleld 




""' - 1 - - 


X 


— 


X 




7. Brawley 




4 
6 
25 
25 
25 
13 
8 


2 








1 






8. Calexico 


1917 










1 












9. Oentervllle 














"1 1 


X 


X 




10. Chico 


1914 
1917 
1915 


1 
""'17' 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 




— 


X 


. - X 






11. OloviB 






X 


Y 


— 


- X 


12. Goachslla 


„ _^ 














13. Concord . 










1 




1 


14. Corning 


1916 
1914 


X 






X 


._..; X X 


X 


Y 




W. Delano - 


10 
12 
9 
8 
31 
9 














16. Dos Palos 


2 

4 


X 
X 
X 


X 










' 








17. El Centre 














X 
X 










18, Elk Grove - 1917 

19. El Monte _ 


X 


X 


— 


X 


— 


X 


X 


— 


X 


— 


20. Fairfield ' 1915 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 






















21. Fair Oaks 1915 


61 1 00 

12 

20 i 

3 ! 1 

14 1 

1 


1 1 


X 


"x" 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


.... 


X 




22. Feirndale 


1917 
1916 
1916 


X 
X 








23 Fortuna 


T 


X 


X 








24. Fowler 












2'>. Gonzales 


1914 


1 


.... 


X 


— 




X 
X 
X 
X 


1 






28. Gridley „! 1915 

27. Healdsburg ' 1917 


1 






40 
11 
36 
18 
33 
5 
16 


20 
6 

87 
2 








"x" 

X 
X 


X 
X 


"x" 


X 
X 
X 




28. Hollister 1914 

29. Holtville 1917 


x' 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


.... 


X 


3D. Hughson 


X 


X 


— 


— 








.31. Imperial 




■ 1 






32. Julian 


















; 


X 




?3. Kerman . 




1 


.... 


— 


X 




X 






.34. King City 

35. KIngsburg 1918 


56 1 82 

1 41-T 






T 


' 
















! 






36. Lakeport i 








X 








X 








37. Lakeside - _ 


1917 


, 8 






X 


- X 






X 








88. Laton* _ . 








! 












39. Le Grand — 




6 





X 
X 


:"""i -J " .- 




1 










40. Lemoore - - 




.:.j.:..i.: 








X 








41. Lindsav 


1915 


6 

85 
8 
86 




1 1 










X 




I.ofi Angeles— 
42 Garden a 












Y 












43 Sun Fprn&ndo 




X 
X 




















44. Van Nuys ._ 


1914 


1 




X .... 

X ! X 


X 


X X 








45 Wilmington 


1 




X 


X 


X 


X 




46 Los Molino8 


1917 


5 
12 
20 
15 




X 
X 








1 






47 Madera 




1 






1 








48. Mendocino . - 
















X 








49. Mod»Bto — — 


1917 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 










X 


X 








50. Oakdale 








X 


1 


.... 


.... 




til Orland 


1915 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1913 


4 
64 














52 Paso Robles 








X 


.... 


.... 


1 


.... 


X 




53 Perris 










54. Placer ville 


15 

9 

106 


3 


i X 






i^ 


X 


X 


Xl X 


.... 


X 




.'i'i. Redding .. 

.56. Reedley -— 








X 




: X 

No. 


11. 


-.-1 X 


-— 


xlx 


,— 


X 


.... 


Other projects maintaine 


d by 


above schools: 


grapes and peaches; Nos. 23 and 30, 



goats; 27 and 29, calves; 29 and 31, cotton; 21, maize; 29, castor beans and alfalfa; 37, water- 
melons; 54, goats and sorghum; 46, watermelons and cantaloupes. 
'Incomplete report. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE VIII— Continued. 

Report of Agricultural Club Work Maintained by Day High Schools, During 

Year 1917-18. 
X Indicates subject. 





Place and school 


s 


Enrollment, 
1917-18 






i" 

! 


f 
i 


f 

i 


i 




f 
1 


1 

1 


i 


o 
1 


a 

r 

1 


1 

1 


i 

t 


9 

5 


35 

i 


57 


San Joss 


1914 
1915 


40 
23 
20 
14 

7 
10 

7 

5 
15 

3 
22 


21 

7 

1 
13 




X 

X 




X 
X 






X 
X 


X 

X 


"i" 


X 




58 


Santa Cruz 

Santa Rosa .__ 


X X 




X 




50 


X 




1 


X 
X 




AO 


Sebastopol 

Selma _ 


1916 
1916 
1917 








X |-.. 


X 


X X 


-.- 


X 


(n 


X 
X 

x" 

X 


X 
X 


X 


X 




(V> 


Sutter 








X 










«.!. 


Templeton - 

Turloek 








— 


X 










A4 


1 1 J 


' 1 






P5 


Wasco 




1 1 








X 

X 


— . 


X 




m 


Weavervllle 


1917 


1 _J _J " 










fl7 


Woodland -• 


1 






X 












X 






Totals 




1 






— 1 — 






67 


1.088 


236 53 


18 

1 


9 


5 


16 


6 


19 


19 i 24 


4 


19 


2 



STATISTICAL TABLE IX. 

Report of Applied Subjects, Not including Federal and State Aided Subjects, Taught 

- in Intermediate Schools that Maintain Ninth Grades, During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject; number following, date introduced. Also see footnotes. 





Manual and industrial arts 


Home 
economics 


Com- 
mercial 


culture 




School and date of 


Wood 


Inm 


Agri- 
cultunl 


esUbltehment 


Cabinet 


Carpen- 
tiy 


Machine 
8hop 


Auto 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 


club 
iFork 


Berkeley— 

1. Burbank 


X'06 
X'07 
X'09 
X'16 

X'll 








X'06 


X'06 
X'07 

x'oe 

X'16 

X'll 
X'17 
X'17 


X'll 
X'15 





X - 


2. Edison _ 


X'07 
X'09 
.X'16 


1 




3. Garfield 


1 


X'09 
X '16 




4. Willard 


i 




Los Angeles— 

5. Berendo __ 




X'll 
X'17 
X'17 


X'll 


X'13 




6. Boyle 




1 




7. Central 


X»17 


X'17 


1 




8. Fourteenth 










9. McKInley Ave. 

10. Sentous 


X'12 
X»12 
X'll 
X .. 

X'16 

X'lO 
X'15 

X .. 









X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X - 

X'16 

X'lO 
X'16 


X'12 
X'12 
X'U 
X _- 

X'16 

X'lO 
X'15 

X -. 


X'12 
X'12 
X'll 
X .. 

X'M 

"'x"l5" 
X .- 


X'15 
X'16 
X'M 

X'M 
X'15 





11. Thirtieth St 








X'15 


12. Virgil 













Pasadena— 
33. John Mulr 




Pomona— 
14. Geary 

16. South Junior 


X'lO 


X'lO 








Sacramento— 
16. Harkness 










X - 





Totals - 16 


14 


5 


1 





13 


15 


11 


7 


2 



Other subjects reported by above schools: Nos. 2, 10 and 14, printing; 9, reed furniture and 
electrical work; 10, commercial art; 11, vocational guidance. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE X. 

Report of Applied and Supplemental Subjecte Taught in Evening High School«» 

During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject. Also see footnotes. 



Place and school 



1. Alameda 

Berkeley— 

2. Burbank 

3. Edison 

4. Ooronado _.. 

5. Dnnsmufr 

6. Eureka 

7. Fresno 

8. Gllroy 

9. Imperial 

10. Long Beach 

Los Angeles— 

11. Central 

12. McKinley Ave. . 

13. Polytecbnie 

Oakland— 

14. Fremont _ 

15. Oakland 

16. Technical 

17. Vocational 

18. Pasadena 

19. Redondo 

20. Sacramento 

21. San IMego 

San Francisco— 

22. Oommercial ... 

93. Humboldt 

24. North Beach _. 

25. San Jose 

«1. San Mateo 

27. Santa Monica ... 

28. Stockton 

29. Venice 

30. Watsonville 

Totals 



1,109 

378 

271 

250 

63 

210 

1,318 

51 

542 

1,633 



1,751 
8,440 

1,432 
2,941 
5,269 

748 
1,880 

288 
1.654 
3,961 

i,623 

2,755 
90 

1,574 
334 
528 

2,012 
188 
125 



Manual and 
Industrial arts 



X 

X I— .. 

X I X 



45,623 



17 



14 



H<Mne 
economics 



9 
I 



10 



14 17 



1 



12 



24 



11 



l§ 
-I 



14 



X X 
X 



11 



other subjects reported byi above schools: Nos. 7, 12, 13, 16, 18, 20, 21 and 28, radlti buzzer; 
7 and 16, auto operation; 10 and 17, printing; 13, 17 and 22, applied electricity; 1 and 17, ship 
trades: 11, reed furniture; 15, commercial art; 1, 3, 12, 13 and 16, first aid. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE XI. 

Report of Applied Subjects Taught In Elementary Schools With Grades Above 
the Sixth in Cities Having Superintendents, During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject. 





Manual 
training 




Com- 
mercial 


Agri- 
culture 




City district 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 




Alameda 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 




T 




Alhambra 


X 


_ 1 — 




Bakersfleld X 


1 




Berkeley 

Chico - - _ 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X X _ 
X Tf 


X ! 

X 

i f 

X ; X 


Printing, agricultural club work, 

first aid. 
Agricultural club work, Red Cross. 

Vocational guidance. 

Prhiting, agricultural club work. 

Printing, agricultural club work, ce- 
ment work, reed work, metal art 
craft. 


Eureka 

Fresno 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Marysvllle 


Modesto 


X 

X 1 X 
1 X 

X X 
X X 
X X 

X X 


t 




Oakland 

Orovllle 


X , X 


Agricultural club work, tinning. 


Palo Alto 

Pasadena 

Petaluma 


-i- 1 I 

1 


Agricultural club work. Red Cross 
work. 


Pomona 


1 


Richmond 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

"x" 

X 
X 

"x" 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Shoe mending. 


Riverside 


X 1 

X X 

1 


Sacramento _ 

Salinas _ 


Shoe mendings 


San Bernardino 






San Diego 


X 1 X 1 X 
XXX 
X X _ _ 


Agricultural club work. 
Agricultural club work. 
Electricity. 


San Francisco 

San Jose _ 


San Luis Obispo 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 




Ag^cultural club work. 


San Rafael 

Santa Ana — 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Oruz 


X 

1 


Agricultural club work. 


Santa Monica 

Santa Rosa 

Stockton 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


.„„... 


X 


Agricultural club work. 
Agricultural club work. 


Vallejo 










Venice 




Ventura - 








Visalia 






Agricultural club work. 








Totals ... 37 


37 


32 


36 


15 1 13 
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STATISTICAL TABLE Xil. 

Report of Applied Subjects Taught in Elementary Schools in Rural Districts Having 
Six or More Teachers, During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject. 





MSQlMl 

trainJUig 


Home economiot 


Com- 
merelal 


culture 


Agri- 
cultural 
club 
work 


Rural district 


science 


House- 
hold 
art 


Alameda County- 
Albany* 






Centerville 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 








Emeryville 








Hayward 

Livermore . .»_. _ 


X 





X 


Nlles 





'" X 




Piedmont 

Pleasanton 


X 
X 
X 





San Leandro 

San Lorenzo 


X 


X 


Amador County— 
Jackson 






1 


Sutter Creek 


X 
X 








Butte County— 
Biggs 




X 




— >j — - 

1 


Gridl»y* 




__________ 






Calaveras County- 
Angels Camp . 


X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 
X 








Colusa County— 

Colusa 

Contra Costa County— 

Antioch 





— - 




Concord _ 






Crockett _ 




1 




Martinez 




I 




Pinole-Hercules* 




1 




Pittsburg 


X 


X 


X 
X 




X 




IVi Norte County- 
Crescent 






X 


El Dorado County— 
Placerville* _ 






Fresno County— 
Clovis — , 








X 




Coalinga 








X 


Fowler 

Fresno Colonyf _. 


X 





X 









Kingsburg 








1 




Parlier 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 




X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


1 


X 


Reedley _ 


X 








Sanger 


" X "' 


— — - 




Selma 


X 




Glenn County— 
Orland _. -— 




Willows - - - - _- 




X 


1 


Humboldt County— 
Areata 






Ferndale 






X 


Portuna* — 

Imperial County- 
Bra wisy - — . - ___ 


X 
X 
X 

"""x 

X 







Calexico _ 






El Centre 


1 


Holtville 




X 




Imperial 

Inyo County- 
Bishop 




X 
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STATISTICAL TABLE Xli->Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects Taught In Elementary Schools In Rural Districts Having 
Six or More Teachers, During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject. 





Manual 
training 


Home economics 


Com- 
mercial 


culture 


Asri- 

cultunl 

club 

work 


Rural district 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 


Kern County- 
Midway _ 


X 












Oil Center* 






Taft 


X 


^ 


X 


....::.::: 






Paleto (Maricop8)t — 








Wasco _ _. 


X 




X 








Kings County— 
Oorcorant 










Hanford 1 






? 








Lemoore — — 


X 
X 










Lassen County— 
Susanville 




X 









Westwoodf 











Los Angeles County- 
Arcadia* 












Artesia 


X ! X 1 X 




X 
X 
X 

'""x "'" 




Azusa 






X 
X 


" x'"" 


X 


Bell _ 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 






Burbank 


X 




Claremont 


X X 




Clearwater 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 




Compton _ _- _ - 





X 
X 
X 

" x"" 




Covina 




Downey 


ee: 




Eagle Rock __ 

East Whittier 

El Monte 


X 
X 


X 
X 





El Segundof 










Florence - 






f 









Glendale 


X 


X 


X 




Glendoia* _ 








Graham 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X X 
X X 
X X 
X X 








Hawthorne 






X 


Hermosa Beach 


X 


X 




Huntington Park -_ 




Hyde Park 

Inglewood 


X 


X 






Jefferson* 








La Verne - > >-- 


X 
X 




X 
X 




X 
X 

'"' x' "' 

X 

X ^ 
X 

X 




Montebello - 








Monrovia 

Fuente 





X 


X 


Redondo Beach 


X 


X 1 "i 






San Dimas 


X 1 X j X 




San Gabriel . 


X 1 X ' X 
X i X , X 
X i X X 

X , X ; X 

X ! X X 
X 1 X ! X 


— __ 




Sawtelle 


X 


Sherman _ , 




Sierra Madre 




Somerset _ 

South Pasadena 








Tropico — -^ 

Venice 

Watts City 

Whittier 


X 
X 
X 
X 

"' X "" 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 

" "x" " 

X 

^ X 
















X 




Willowbankt - 

Zelzah 








Madera County— 
Chowchilla 


X 




„ 




iladera 


X 
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STATISTICAL TABLE XII— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects Taught In Elementary Schools In Rural Districts Having 
Six or More TeacherSr During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject. 





Manual 
training 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


Home eoonomics 


Com- 
mercial 


cultuie 


Agri- 


Rural district 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 

X 


cultural 
club 
work 


Marin County- 
Fairfax 










Kentflsld - 








Larkspur « _ 




XX XXXX 


X 




i 


MiU VaUey ..— 


X 






San Ansslmo 


i __ 1 


Sausalito 








■ 


Bfendocino County— 
Fort Bragg _ _ 






...... _ 

X 
X 




Ukiah .,. 





.. "II 




Wlllita* _ 




Merced County— 
Dos Palos 


X 


X 



^ 








Gustine* _ 





Los Banos _ 


X XXX X XX 


X 


1 

\ X XX XXX X XX 






Merced 




X 




Modoc County— 
Alturas - _ 







Monterey County- 
Monterey >_ 


X 
X 
X 

X 








Pacific Grove 


_— _- 







Salinas 

Napa County— 
Napa 





St. Helena 


X 







Nevada County- 
Grass Valley 


. X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 




Nevada City* 

Orange County- 
Anaheim 







El Modeho 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 


X 






Fullerton , 

Garden Grove 





Huntington Beach 




La Habra 

Olindat — - 








Orange 

Placentia 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


Randolph District 




X 


San Juan _ 




\ 


X 




Tustin 


X 


X 




Placer County— 
Auburnf _ ___ 




Lincoln _ 

Roseville _ 


X 




X 
X 

X 


1 





Riverside County- 
Banning _ __ _ 

Beaumont 


X 
X 
X 







Corona — 

Elsinore _ 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


_ 

" " X 






Hemet 





X 


Perris .._ ._ _ 


X 
X 




San Jacinto 








West Riverside 








Sacramento County— 
Folsom _-_ — _ 




X 


X 






Gait* 








San Juant 








! 




San Benita County— 
Hollister ._ 


X 


X 


X 


1 
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STATISTICAL TABLE XII— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects Taught In Elementary Schools In Rural Districts Having 
Six or More Teachers During Year 1917-18. 

X indicates subject. 





Manual 
trainine 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Home economics 


Com- 
mercial 


culture 


Agri- 


Rural district 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
bold 
art 


cultural 
dub 
work 


San Bernardino County— 
Chino 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 


X 




Colton 






Highland 








Mission — - - 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 








Needles 








Ontario 


X 









Redlands* 








RIalto - — 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

X 








Upland - 








San Diego County— 
Ohula VJsta _ 




Coronado 


X 






East San Diego 


X 
X 




■~ Escondido - 


X X 
X X 


X 
X 







National City 




Normal Heightsf 






San Joaquin County— 
Lodi — 


X 


1 


X 








Tracyf , - 












San Luis Obispo County- 
Arroyo Grande 


X 




X 
X 

X 








Paso Robles _— — 


X 
X 


X 
X 




X 




San Mateo County— 
Burlingame 






Jefferson District! ' 






- 




Redwood City X 


X , X 








San Bruno* ' 








San Mateo ' X 


X 


X 








South San Francisco _ _ _ 








Santa Barbara County— 
Carpenteria 


X 
X 




X 
X 
X 
X 




< 




Lompoc 


X 
X 








Santa Maria X 








Santa Monica 1 X 









Santa Clara County- 
Campbell 


1 

X X 
X X 


X 
X 




X 




Gflroy - 


X 




Hestert 


' l_......_.. 






Los Gatos 


XXX 








Live Oak* j-_ 








Mayfleld _ 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 




X 




Mountain View _ 




X 


Santa Clara 








Sunnyvale 


X X 





X 


Printing 


Sunol 


X 

X 
X 




X 


Santa Cruz County— 

Soquel - 

Watsonvllle _ — 




X 








X 


X 1 X 




Shasta County- 
Redding 


X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


1 






Siskiyou County— 
Dorris 




X 






Dunsmuir 


X 

X 








McCloud - — 










Weed 




1 


X 


X 
X 




Yreka _ - - 


X X 


X 1 X 


X 


Solano County— 
Benicia 


X 
X 


1 




Fairfield — _ 


X 










Vacavillet -„ 


1 


1 
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STATISTICAL TABLE XII— Continued. 

Report of Applied Subjects Taught in Elementary Schools In Rural Districts Having 
Six or More Teachers, During Year 1917-18. 

X Indicates subject. 





Manual 
training 

X 


Home economics 


Com- 
mercial 


Agri- 
culture 


Agri-, 

coltaral 

club 

work 


Rural district 


House- 
hold 
science 


House- 
hold 
art 


Sonoma County— 
Healdsburg 










Petalumat _— 














SebastopoP 










Stanislaus County— 
Bonita* 


; 1 








Ceres - 


X j X ' X 

X X — "^-— 

X X X 




. 




Denalr* —. 

Hughson 





X 
X 




Oakdale 


X 




Patterson 


X 
X 




X 
X 


X 


Turlock 


X 






Sutter County— 
Yuba* 


1 








Tehama County- 
Corning 


X 
X 

X 
X 




X 




X 


X 


Red Bluff - _ 


X 


X 
X 






Tulare County— 
Dinuba ' 








Exeter 


TC 


X 








Lindsay > 


^ X X ! X 


1 




PortervIUe 


X 
X 
X 


X i X 


! 




Tulare 




X 




X 




Visalia 


X 




X 


Tuolumne County— 
Sonora* 




1 




Tuolumne 




! 


X 1 




Ventura County— 
Fillmore __1 


X 
X 












Oxnard 


T 


X 
X 








Santa Paula 


X X 








Yolo County- 
Madison* 


! 

1 








Winters 


X 
X 

X 




X 








Woodland 










Yuba County— 
Marysville _ _. 


X 


X 


1 












Totals - _ _.._ 225 


165 


106 


166 


24 


45 


20 



♦Reports no course. 

tNo report from 16 schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
While your Coitfmissioner of Vocational Education is in hearty accord 
with the larger program for the reorganization of the public school 
system of the state, he will discuss in this report only such topics relating 
to his own field as require legislative action. 

Supervision and Inspection of Trade and Industrial Education. 

The Federal Vocational Education Act makes ample provision for 
the inspection and supervision of agricultural instruction maintained 
under the act by authorizing the appointment of state supervisors or 
directors for the work. On the other hand, it makes no provision what- 
ever for the supervision and inspection of instruction in trade and 
industrial subjects. This difference is probably due to the fact that 
those responsible for the legislation relating to agricultural instruction 
saw the extreme importance of providing for such supervision, while 
those responsible for trade and industrial education were not so far- 
sighted. 

Mr. Lillard as supervisor of agricultural instruction is rendering 
invaluable service to the State of California, but while he has during 
the last year been responsible for thirteen vocational classes in his 
field, the seventy-one vocational classes in trades, home economics and 
industries have received only such inspection and supervision as your 
Commissioner of Vocational Education could find time to give after 
attending to the many other duties of his office 

These duties as they relate specifically to vocational education are 
as follows: 

1. The outlining of vocational education policies. 

2. The preparing of state plans, 

3. The directing of the promotion of vocational education. 

4. The directing of the work of the vocational education staff 

including the work of the directors of the three schools for 
• the training of vocational teachers. 

5. The preparing of forms for reports of vocational schools and 



6. The preparing of a list of approved classes for reimbursement. 

7. The bringing together of parties interested in vocational edu- 

cation to the end that the state program may receive full 
support. 

In addition to the above the general duties of your commissioner, in 
his capacity as professional adviser to and administrator for the State 
Board of Education, require a great deal of his time ; particularly has 
the matter of certification of teachers of special subjects been a drain 
upon his time. 
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The changing social conditions with the parallel changes necessary 
in all vocational work will for the future tend to increase rather than 
decrease the general administrative duties of your commissioner. 

This coming year there will be maintained in the state 30 or 40 
classes in vocational agriculture and some 200 classes in trades, home 
economics, and industries. 

The federal and state vocational education acts are predicated upon 
the fact that agricultural, trade and industrial education in the state 
has not heretofore been satisfactorily maintained. 

As shown by the above figures, California has started a momentous 
vocational education program. Many classes are being organized and 
the youths of the state are crowding into them in the belief that they 
are going to secure adequate preparation for vocational service. The 
expectations of these young persons must be fully met. If, therefore, 
there is danger of these classes failing in the purposes for which they 
are established, the state should take every precaution to remove that 
danger. 

Every one familiar with the history of vocational education in this 
country knows that it is an exceedingly difficult problem to maintain 
in our public schools the integrity of trade and industrial education. 
In California, as elsewhere, the school men are struggling to meet the 
great social demand for vocational education. They have established 
the classes and have secured the attendance of pupils upon them. Now 
they are confronted with the most difficult problem of all, that of 
working out courses of study which will really prepare for skilled 
occupations. 

The school men who are responsible for the introduction of this work 
are general administrators and are not expected to know the details 
of instruction in vocational classes. In most cases the teachers handling 
the classes have had no special preparation for the work. The whole 
-vocational education program is, therefore, in danger of failure because 
of the lack of dissemination of information concerning the selection of 
material for the various courses and its method of presentation. 

No other state in the Union has started so large a program of trade 
and industrial instruction within the school plant as has the State of 
California. Every such course is now in serious danger of reverting 
to a type of manual training. 

In the opinion of your Commissioner of Vocational Education this 
dtoger can.be avoided only ^y close inspection,. constant supervision, 
and strict compliance with the regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation set up in Bulletin No. 23. The trade and industrial classes main- 
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tained in this state are not at the present time getting adequate inspec- 
tion and supervision. 

A few months ago Dr. Prosser, Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, addressed a communication to the state boards 
for vocational education on the subject of legislation which should be 
enacted by the state legislatures holding sessions during the year 1918. 
Under the topic ** Appropriations for Use of the State Boards for 
Vocational Education/' Dr. Prosser urges provision for the expenses 
of the boards including: 

a. A State Director of Vocational Education. 

h. Specialists to supervise agricultural, trade and industrial, and 

home economics education, and teacher training, 
c. Oflfice and clerical assistants, transportation, publication and all 

other necessary expenses. 

If the vocational education program succeeds in a big way in Cali- 
fornia it will ultimately mean a secondary education for all of the 
youth of the state. This today would mean a return to our high schools 
of from 160,000 to 170,000 youths. Now is the crucial time in the 
development of this great program. In years to come failure on the part 
of certain vocational classes will mean little ; today failure on the part of 
a few of these classes may mean failure for the entire project. 

If the State of California would safeguard the situation, it must 
provide for more adequate inspection and supervision of industrial and 
trade education established under the federal and state acts. 

Compulsory Part-Time Education. 
It is contemplated: 

First, that certain thickly populated districts be required by law 
to establish and maintain in connection with their secondary schools, 
special part-time classes in civic and vocational subjects for all 
employed persons of the district who are under eighteen years of 
age and who are not in attendance upon regular day schools, or 
who are not otherwise receiving continuation instruction of this 
character. 

Second, that where a local community either by compulsion or 
by voluntary action maintains such classes, attendance upon the 
same shall be made compulsory upon the part of all persons in the 
district such as those described above. 

A part-time class is a class maintained during a part of the working 
time of those in attendance upon it. It is, therefore, designed only for 
persons who have already withdrawn from the regular day schools. 
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It is a co-operative effort between the public on the one side and the 
employer on the other to better fit the youth of the land for his civic 
as well as for his vocational responsibilities. 

Under the Vocational Education Act it is possible for the federal 
government, the state, and the local community jointly to provide such 
instruction while the employer is called upon to contribute a certain 
limited amount of the employee's time during which he receives a 
training designed to benefit him and all other parties concerned. 

Lack of space forbids a comprehensive discussion of the need for 
and the value of part-time instruction, but certain of the needs and 
values as they relate to persons of secondary school age are here set 
forth: 

First: Approximately half of our children do not complete the 
elementary schools. Such persons for the most part do not have 
a grasp of certain parts of the elementary branches of instruction 
that are essential to their preparation for future citizenship. The 
failure on their part to secure this training in the elementary 
schools is, of course, in some instanqes due to lack of native ability, 
but mostly it is due to delayed or arrested development, or to a 
lack of interest in the work as usually presented in the elementary 
school. In most cases these persons are competent to master the 
essential parts of this elementary education before they reach 
eighteen years of age, if they are given the opportunity to do so 
in part-time classes where the subjects are taught in their appli- 
cations to the daily experiences of the pupils. 

Second: Approximately two-thirds of the pupils of high school 
age are not in attendance upon any school whatever. This group 
of persons includes those mentioned above^ those who have finished 
an elementary school education, and those who have had some high 
school training. 

Some of these have already entered upon their apprenticeship; 
others have entered upon occupations that offer no opportunity for 
gaining experience which will fit them for skilled occupations. 
All of these persons need instruction supplemental to that experi- 
ence. For some persons this supplemental instruction would con- 
sist of applied work in a school shop, for others it would consist 
of oral or written English composition, or certain problems of 
science or mathematics that are essential to a better understanding 
of their trade or industry. 

Others are engaged in occupations that offer no future oppor- 
tunity. These persons need a pre-vocational education which will 
not only enable them to find the occupations best suited to them^ 
but which will also give them some preliminary training for the 
same. 

Third: All of these persons are in need of a civic education which 

, ' will enable them to meet intelligently their responsibilities as future 

citizens of the community, the state, and the nation. There is 

great need for the development within all future citizens of the 
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power for personal control in social relationships. A cour^ In 
citizenship for these persons should provide for a study of the 
institutions (legal, political, economic, educational, religious, fra- 
ternal, etc.), to which they will have to adjust themselves, and 
should emphasize their social relationships to these institutions 
and to the members thereof. The instruction should be based upon 
real problems of relationship between individual and individual, 
and individual and institution. Special emphasis should be placer! 
on the attitude of the individual toward local, state, and national 
laws, and toward community customs, since it is much more 
important that the individual should understand his responsibility 
tb society than that he should understand the responsibility of 
society to him, though the latter is also essential for those who 
would participate in the establishment of government. 

Fourth: During the closing years of the secondary school period 
these persons are just passing into adulthood. It is, therefore, 
exceedingly important that they be at this time under the influence 
of the school which should look after their guidance in educational 
and vocational matters. It is during this formative period that 
the individual may be stimulated and guided in his reading to the 
end that he may always keep himself informed in such matters 
as will contribute to his betterment and to social progress. 

Fifth: Many of the persons not now enrolled in the secondary 
schools of the state could be reclaimed by a system of part-time 
instruction and brought back to school and trained for leadership. 
In short, a properly organized scheme of compulsory part-time 
instruction up to the age of eighteen will keep open the doors of 
opportunity to all of our youth. Many a great leader has been 
lost to society because in his childhood or early youth he, for some 
trivial reason, failed to meet the requirements maintained by the 
regular day school. 

If part-time education meant no more than a continuation of the 
present content and method of instruction employed in the elementary 
school, it would be fatal to make it compulsory. Any program of 
compulsory part-time education should be predicated upon certain 
definite restrictions as to the type of instruction provided. 

The State Board of Education acting in its capacity as the Board 
for- Vocational Education has offered to local communities the oppor- 
tunity to establish part-time instruction under the provisions of the 
federal and state vocational education acts. Some instruction of this 
character has been maintained for home-makers and skilled workers in 
trades and industries. 

The regulations 'of the State Board of Education set up two kinds of 
part-time instruction similar to that contemplated in this discussion. 
One of these is intended for persons already apprenticed in skilled 
occupations ; the other is intended for employed persons under eighteen 
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years of age engaged in occupations that offer no opportunity for 
future educational development. 

Although the state board offers to reimburse local districts that 
establish part-time classes of a general continuation character in the 
amount of $600 for each teacher-unit-of-instruction provided, not one 
class was established in the State of California during the last year. 

Six or seven of the Eastern states have already established a program 
of compulsory part-time education. France and England have since 
the opening of the war entered upon a program of compulsory part- 
time instruction for persons under the age of eighteen. 

Your Commissioner of Vocational Education is, therefore, of the 
opinion that the compulsory education laws of the state should be 
changed in such manner as to provide : 

First, that the high school boards of all high school districts, 
wherein there is located a village, town, or city with a population 
of 1,000 or more persons, shall be required to establish and main- 
tain in connection with their secondary schools special part-time 
instruction in civic and vocational subjects for persons under 
eighteen years of age who are not subject to the present com- 
pulsory education laws. 

Second, that where a local community either voluntarily or by 
compulsion maintains such classes, all persons of the district under 
eighteen years of age and not already in attendance upon the 
regular full-time day schools, shall be required to attend upon 
these classes at least four sixty-minute hours each week. 

Compulsory Registration of All Persons Under Eighteen Years of Age. 

This proposition contemplates an annual or semiannual registration 
of all persons under eighteen years of age with the superintendent of 
schools under whose jurisdiction they may reside, or through such 
superintendent, with the principal teacher in charge of the school or 
schools of each district of the state; also the immediate registration 
of all such persons who may move into the district. 

It is proposed to secure on uniform registration blanks such infor- 
mation as will enable the various state social agencies to properly 
promote the care and education of all of the children and youth of the 
commonwealth. 

In other words, the plan contemplates a periodical census which will 
ultimately give a continuous history of the movements, schooling, and 
industrial experiences of each child and youth of the state to the end 
that proper provision may be made for his care and education. 

Already we have laws which require the registration of all children 
born within the state. The law, however, fails to provide for the regis- 

15—40688 
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tration of persons who may have been born elsewhere. It also I'ails 
to provide any method whereby a child born in the State of California 
or elsewhere may be traced should his parents or guardians change 
their residence. 

The compulsory education law of California requires that all persons 
between eight and fifteen years of age shall attend public or private 
schools or shall receive private instruction of a grade similar to that 
maintained by such schools. 

The public schools of the state are required to register all of the 
pupils enrolled therein, but there is no means whereby one may find 
out whether the private instruction referred to above is actually of a 
grade. equal to that maintained in the public schools of the state. 

The local communities of the state are required by law to provide 
educational opportunities for all their children just as soon as they 
become six years of age. Since we have disbanded the school census, 
local authorities have no means whereby they can ascertain thfi number 
of children that will probably be placed under their charge during any 
given year. 

If the population of any community were static it would be possible 
for the attendance departments to enforce fairly well the compulsory 
education laws of the state, but the population of California is a floating 
one and many children of school age are brought into the large centers 
of population to be lost to the schools as completely as if they had 
ceased to exist. 

On the other hand those children, not subject to the compulsory 
education laws of the state, who withdraw from the schools, lose for 
all time contact with the institution of education. If these persons 
were required to appear periodically before school authorities they 
.could be given the advantage of counsel which would be of extreme 
value to them and which in many cases would result in their return 
to the schools. If at the present time a department of education enters 
upon a program of counseling the young of its community it must first 
trace and find them. This is not only a very difficult task but a very 
ineflfeetive and expensive method of procedure. 

Many children whose parents are a part of the floating population 
sooner or later find themselves in a new school district among strangers. 
If they are at all timid they are quite apt to remain away from school. 
If on the other hand they were required, by law to appear before the 
school authorities, who could counsel with them, they would in many 
instances re-enter school. 

If compulsory part-time education is to be made a part of our future 
program it will be nece.ssary to have a census of all persons under the 
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age of eighteen years subject to sneh education in order that we may 
know that they are being given the opportunity to attend the classes 
provided for them. If on the other hand we do not enter upon a pro- 
gram of compulsory part-time education, such registration is necessary^ 
in order that all of the youths may be brought under the influence of 
counselors who will have the opportunity to place before them and 
their parents the advantages of further education. 

Also, if we are to provide adequate part-time instruction, compulsory 
or noncompulsory, we must have a census of the occupational activities 
of the youth for whom the instruction is contemplated. 

The present law already provides for the issuance of working permits, 
and age and schooling certificates by superintendents of schools to all 
persons under fifteen years of age entitled under the law to enter upon 
employment, and employers are by the same act forbidden to engage 
the services of such children as do n5t hold this permit or certificate. 

The plan under consideration contemplates the issuance of a regis- 
tration card to all registrants or to their parents or guardians, this 
card to include the conditions under which they may be employed. 

In view of the above facts, your Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation recommends that the Child Labor Law of the state be amended 
in such manner as to provide : 

First, that the parents or guardians of all persons under eighteen 
years of age be made responsible for their registration (annually 
or semiannually) with the principal teacher of the school district 
wherein they reside, and that parents or guardians upon moving 
into school districts be made responsible for the immediate regis- 
tration of all such persons under their care. 

SecoTid, that the State Board of Education be required to pre- 
pare for this purpose census blanks which shall include only such 
information as in its judgment it considers essential for the use 
of public authorities in promoting the vocational and other social 
interests of the children and the youth of the state, and registration 
cards for issuance to registrants or to their parents or guardians; 
said blanks to be distributed free of charge to local districts 
through the various city and county superintendents of the state. 

Third, that parents and guardians who do not obey the pro- 
visions of the act relating to registration be penalized. 

Fourth, that employers who engage the services of any minor 
under eighteen years of age who does not hold a registration card 
issued during the last year or the last six months as the law may 
provide, be heavily penalized. Further, that employers who 
engage the services of such minors contrary to the limitations and 
requirements set forth in such registration cards also be heavily 
penalized. 
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War-Emergency Vocational Education. 

Your commissioner lias elsewhere described the war emergency 
vocational education work carried on through his department. Con- 
tinued promotion and support for this character of work will be neces- 
sary as long as the war lasts. In fact there will be an increased need 
for such work as the war goes on, and when it ends we will be confronted 
with a reorganization of industry. 

The great industrial institutions now engaged in the production of 
war munitions will be reconverted in order to produce the equipment 
necessary to rehabilitate a run-down and disorganized industrial worid. 
This reorganization will profoundly affect the status of skilled labor in 
the various occupations. This in turn will create the problem of reha- 
bilitation not only for the returned soldiers but also for many who have 
been engaged as skilled workmep in the production of war munitions. 

At the present time the State Board of Control and the Controller 
are financing the war vocational education program fostered by your 
honorable body. 

Whether the legislature will desire to continue to have this work 
financed from the emergency funds placed in the hands of the Board 
of Control and the Controller is a question. It may desire to make 
special provision by creating a war emergency vocational education 
fund. Should it do so, such a fund might be placed at the disposal of 
the State Board of Education, or at the disposal of this board, the 
State Board of Control and the Controller, jointly. Should such a 
fund be created, the question of who shall administer it is of small 
importance. 

It is, however, extremely important that necessary funds be provided 
not only to continue the war emergency vocational work until the end 
of the war, but also to take up and maintain the work of industrial 
rehabilitation to the end that the country may be promptly placed 
upon a sound commercial and industrial basis. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To the Honorable State Board of Education. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In accordance with your request I have 
the honor to submit to you the report of the State Supervisor of 
Physical Education for the period beginning with his assumption of 
duties, January 16, 1918. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Claek W. Hetherington, 
State Supervisor of Physical Education. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 



The duties of the State Supervisor of Physical Education as defined 
(in chapter 668, statutes of 1917) by the **act to provide for the 
organization and supervision of courses in physical education in ele- 
mentary, secondary and normal schools of the state'' are stated as 
follows : 

**The supervisor of physical education • • • shall exercise 
general supervision over the courses of physical education in 
elementary and secondary schools of the state ; shall exercise gen- 
eral control over all athletic activities of the public schools; 
shall advise school ofiBcials, school boards and teachers in matters 
of physical education; shall visit and investigate the work in 
physical education in the public schools and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him by the state board of 
education." 

The duties of the state supervisor in supervision, advice, visitation 
and investigation are indicated by the provisions of the law: 

1. That boards of education and high school boards shall prescribe 
courses of physical education in accordance with aims which are 
stated in the law. 

2. That the superintendents of schools, boards of education, boards 
of school trustees and high school boards shall enforce the courses of 
physical education thus prescribed. 

3. That all pupils enrolled in the elementary schools who are not 
excused, shall attend such courses during periods which shall average 
twenty minutes in each school day and that all high school pupils who 
are not excused shall attend such course for at least two hours each 
week. 

4. That when the number of pupils in any city, county or school dis- 
trict is sufiBcient, such city, or county, or district shall employ a com- 
petent supervisor and such special teachers of physical education as 
may be necessary. 

The law makes it the duty of the State Board of Education: 

1. To appoint a State Supervisor of Physical Education. 

2. To compile or cause to be compiled and printed a manual in 
physical education for distribution to teachers in the public schools 
of the state. 

3. To adopt such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary 
and proper to secure the establishment of courses in physical education 
in secondary and elementary schools in accordance with the provisions 
of the act, and 
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4. To prescribe a course in physical education and make the com- 
pletion of such course a requirement for graduation in the several 
normal schools of the state. 

By request, the duty of the State Board of Education to compile 
or cause to be compiled a manual in physical education, was added to 
the duties of the State Supervisor of Physical Education, who was 
therefore required — 

1. To interpret physical education as the basis for a state program 
in physical education. 

2. To present the program in the manual for the guidance of school 
officials and teachers. 

3. To develop and administer the progriim through *' supervision," 
** advice,'' ** visitation,'' and ** investigation," as required by law. 

This report will cover each of these duties. 

I. THE NEW DEMAND FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS IN THE SCHOOL PROORAM. 

The California state law requiring physical education in all the 
public schools of the state represents a final expression of public 
opinion which has been developing for several years. Seven states* 
have recently enacted physical education laws and in • many other 
states similar laws are being agitated. 

This is a new demand. The causes of the past neglect will illuminate 
this new demand. 

First: The school, as an institution, developed to teach the written 
language, the three R's, and the cultural content of books. All the 
rest of education, including physical education, was left to the natural 
discipline of the home and the community. The book curriculum 
still holds its traditional sway, though the ''practical" and vocational 
activities are about to change the balance. Physical education is still 
in a difficult position. The theory of it has been neglected by schools 
of education. The school man has not thought of it as his problem. 
He does not understand it. 

Second: Public opinion has not gained strength to command an 
efficient organization of physical education, because only within a 
few years have we come as a nation out of the dominating influences 
of pioneer life. In the youth and the traditions of the generation 
which until recently controlled public opinion, life was more generally 
in the open, more strenuous, varied and exciting. Children had a 
natural, outdoor life which stimulated play and they entered directly 
into the simple multitudinous activities of the home and the com- 
munity and they imitated these activities in dramatic play. Adult 

*New York, New Jersey, Nevada, Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware, Illinois. 
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recreative customs were closely knit into the domestic, industrial and 
social life and children entered into these activities. Hence, there 
has been iw general consciousness of the need for an institutionally 
organized play or physical education. 

Third: American Puritanism with its fear of pleasure and play, 
established prejudices which fostered the neglect of physical education. 
American children have suffered from the common idea that play was 
synonymous with fooling or activity that was not worth while. Closely 
associated with those feelings are the subtle survivals of mediaeval 
asceticism with its contempt for the physical, and mediaeval scholasticism 
with its exaltation of the intellect. These have many ramifications of 
attitude and feeling in educational and cultural thought, especially in 
our universities, and have fostered the neglect of the ** physical "side 
of education. 

Fourth: As traditional educational thought and research have 
been directed to the intellectual side of education and its psycho- 
logical foundations, and the corresponding philosophy of physical 
education and its physiological functions have been neglected by the 
schools of education, school oflBcials have been left without criteria 
for judging the functions or values of physical education and have 
tolerated in many cities cheap adaptations of gymnastic systems which 
grew in foreign soil, and which had no relationship to American life 
or ideals and which were as barren of results in developing efficient 
American citizens as they were in intelligible purpose. This common 
procedure has not inspired enthusiasm. 

THE NEW DEMAND AND IDEALS. 

In contrast to these older attitudes in physical education, a great 
social change and several social movements have been in progress which 
have created a new public opinion and a new practical procedure in 
physical education, indigenous to the soil of American life and needs. 
These may be stated briefly. 

THE SOCIAL CHANGE. 
Since 1860 a complete change in our national social life has taken 
place through the introduction of machinery into modern industry. 
This has caused a shift of population to the city with its specialized 
mechanical life, and reflex influence on rural life. It has wrecked the 
old home. The old home was an industrial and social center as well as 
a center of domestic life. It was a great educational institution. But, 
the modern city, built without consideration for the physical or moral 
welfare of the children, has stripped the home of occupations of educa- 
tional value, specialized the occupations of parents until they are 
meaningless for the children, and left the children to play on the 
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streets without organization or leadership. Parents can not meet the 
new need for organized occupations and leadership. They do not have 
the space, the equipment, the time or training. These are the problems 
of the expert. 

These influences have extended to rural life until rural children are 
worse off than city children. 

As a result of these social changes the whole burden of education and 
the welfare of children has been shifted to the school and no power in 
our social life can change the responsibility. 

THE ATHLETIC MOVEMENT. 

Among the social movements which have created our national ideals 
and incipient procedure in physical education, the oldest is the athletic 
movement. Starting before the Civil War, gaining momentum as a 
result of the outdoor life of the war, and favored by the American spirit 
and the close proximity of colleges and academies, athletics began a 
development which stretched across the continent in the eighties and 
nineties and which made them practically universal in colleges, high 
schools, Y. M. C. A.'s and clubs. Neglected by college and school men 
as vacant lot amusements, they developed as spectator athletics with a 
string of evUs, These evils caused several waves of reform and the 
gradual development of faculty control. But in spite of the evils, the 
tremendous interest excited by the interschool and especially the great 
intercollegiate contests, contributed forcefully to the creation of national 
ideals of physical development, training, sportsmanship, etc. The nar- 
row-chested, pasty-faced dig, as the ideal of a student, went out of 
existence ; the athlete took his place. 

Further, during the last eighteen years there has been a development 
of forms of athletics and organizations of athletics for all boys and 
girls above ten years of age and a steadily increasing demand for 
athletics for the masses. 

At the outbreak of the World War all of these athletic tendencies 
were seized upon as aids in training fighting men and made to function 
tremendously in winning the war. Public opinion has changed accord- 
ingly. It seems certain that the young soldiers will return to civil life 
with a feeling concerning physical development and athletics as a means 
of training which will make athletics the core of our American procedure 
in physical education. 

THE PLAY AND RECREATION MOVEMENT. 

In 1906 a systematic propaganda for play and recreation began with 

the organization of the Playground and Recreation Association of 

America. The original emphasis in this movement was on playgrounds 

for children, but the association extended its propaganda to cover the 
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whole of adult recreation and the organization of community life. Even 
in these larger movements the outing and physical recreations anil the 
physical welfare of the people have received their emphasis in the 
development of public opinion. Still the playground propaganda con- 
tinues as a great national, even world-wide movement. Starting with 
the idea of establishing play spaces for children in the congested parts 
of our cities, experience quickly demonstrated that playgrounds were 
essential for every section of the city and country, that their significance 
for morals and the development of citizenship was as important as their 
values for physical development and health and that proper leadership 
was even more important than the space. 

In this movement the traditional chasing games of children, almost 
forgotten, were revived, the folk games of our immigrants nationalized, 
dancing put on a new and educational basis and athletics for boys and 
girls enormously developed. 

On many playgrounds, other play activities than physical training 
activities were organized. Such playgrounds were really children's 
social centers and performed some of the functions neglected by the 
public school, but the emphasis was always on the playground activities 
proper, i, e., the space, equipment and leadership for vigorous games, 
apparatus, gymnastics, dancing, athletics, swimming, etc. In this sense 
the playground is essentially a physical training plant and the activities 
of the playground essentially physical training activities, hence, the 
playground movement has created a public opinion in favor of essential 
elements in an American program of physical education especially for 
children as distinct from youth. 

Until recently, playgrounds have been developed largely under park 
boards or special playground or recreation commissions, but now the 
movement is in full swing to bring these new educational institutions 
under their proper administrative control — the school boards. Public 
opinion is realizing that the school is the natural extra-home center of 
child life and that a school without a large playground is an educational 
monstrosity. Economic necessity, which will not allow a duplication of 
public expense, will compel recreation commissions to deal more espe- 
cially with adult recreation and stand guard perhaps for some time .to 
come to see that boards of education do not neglect the child by failing 
to provide large playgrounds for each new school building and around 
or near old school buildings. 

EDUCATIONAL RECREATION MOVEMENTS. 

Closely related to the play and recreation movement has been the 
development of several associations for an educational organization of 
recreation. The most conspicuous of these are the Boy Scouts of 
America and the Camp Fire Girls. 
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These movements have emphasized and demonstrated the pedagogical 
soundness for the early adolescent years of the social organization with 
its membership and ideals, the program of achievements with symbols of 
achievement, the group leadership, the tactical control of the group, the 
development of protective skills, first aid and resourcefulness in the 
open, through a systematic organization of outing activities, etc. 

The programs of these associations cover other than physical training 
activities, but the form of social organization, the idea of the program, 
the citizenship aims, the first aid, the outing activities, the leadership, 
the tactical control, etc., have emphasized in public opinion essential 
elements in a program of physical education for the adolescent years. 

THE HEALTH MOVEMENT. 

The health movement has raked public opinion fore and aft. This 
movement has had its popular and its scientific sides. 

Some twenty years ago the increasing strenuousness and confinement 
of their occupations began to develop among business and professional 
men a widespread consciousness of a personal, physical need. It had 
no scientific leadership. The extent of the feeling of need is illustrated 
by the host of advertising ** Physical Culturists'' who arose to supply 
a demand for physical exercise. The advertising columns of any of 
the popular magazines will illustrate the point. Some of these people 
made large sums of money in a single year. The need has not yet been 
met by an adequate procedure. Newer expressions of it are seen in 
the great development of golf and other recreations and the war efforts 
to keep '*fit." This all represents a development of public opinion in 
favor of the. first essential element in physical education, physical 
exercise. 

The scientific health movement arose on the foundation of bacteri- 
ology. Several of the dreaded diseases of history have come under 
sanitary control through the discovery of the germ or the germ carrier 
and have lost their terrors. The death rate from contagious diseases 
has steadily declined. Medicine has changed its emphasis in part from 
the cure of disease to the prevention of disease. Federal and state 
departments of health have carried on active, educational campaigns 
until every intelligent citizen knows that preventable diseases are an 
index of community ignorance, selfishness and filth, and that the 
country can free itself from most contagious diseases when it has the 
intelligence, the conscience and the conviction. 

While there has been a steady decline in the death rate from 
contagious diseases, there has been in the last thirty years a steady 
rise from the degenerative diseases, i. 6., disease of the heart, lungs, kid- 
neys, liver, nervous system, etc. Many reasons have been assigned as the 
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cause for this increase in organic diseases, but it seems clear that the 
main cause and the one that is peculiarly related to the results, is 
the decrease during the last half century in out door life and vigor- 
ous physical activity. Physical training, therefore, is the preventive 
measure. 

As a part of this great health movement, edueaticHial hygiene (school 
hygiene) started as an extension of the function of boards of health 
in controlling contagious diseases. Later, study showed that the long 
hours indoors and at the desks were hurting the child's health. Henee, 
heating, lighting, ventilation, cleanliness, etc., became important school 
problems, and the hygiene of the school environment and school activi- 
ties arose. The movement then passed on to the physical condition 
of the child. Investigation showed that many children were handi- 
capped in their school progress by defective teeth, eyes, ears^ nose, 
throat, 'nutrition, etc., so preventive and corrective measures were 
undertaken. 

This movement is not yet completed. All these efforts for the care 
and welfare of the child are preventive, or correetive. They need 
to be supplemented by a constructive, educational program. 

THE WAR AND THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

For several years the public has been learning that the national 
physical condition was not satisfactory. But it took the statistics of 
the physical examinations for the war draft to arouse public con- 
science. These statistics struck like a bomb. Thirty-five per cent 
of the young men were found unfit to serve their country. The older 
statistics of the army and navy where eighty per cent and ninety per 
cent, respectively, of the applicants for enlistment were rejected, were 
given little consideration because of the class of the applicants, but 
in the draft the whole citizenship of the most virile age was represented. 
When told that ninety per cent of this physical inefficiency was the 
product of the neglect of a rational procedure in physical education 
during childhood and youth, and therefore avoidable, it was considered 
a national disgrace. This has gripped public opinion. America has 
become thoroughly awake to a serious national physical need. 

THE EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MOVEMENTS. 
These tendencies in public opinion indicate what earnest parents 
and those interested in child welfare want. The demands are clear, 
but they need formulation in educational objectives, which may be 
translated into a practical administrative procedure that the public 
can understand and school men execute. 
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The functions of physical education may be considered under three 
broad* headings: 

1. The constructive educational aims. 

Physical education is concerned primarily with the functions of 
big-mnscle activities in the growth and development of the child. 
By '* big-muscle activities'' is meant the activities of the playground, 
the athletic field, the track, the gymnasium, the swimming pool, the 
lawn, the open country, etc. 

The functions of these big-muscle activities are developmental and 
constructive and must be set up as definite educational aims which 
may be enumerated as follows: 

a. Organic development. 

On big-muscle activities, organic development or the development 
of the organs and functions of nutrition and elimination depend. This 
means a development of the heart, lungs, digestive system, heat- 
regulating mechanism and the nutritive processes in general, through 
the heightened activity or exercise of these organs and functions in 
vigorous, big-muscle activities as indicated by the heart throbbing, 
panting, sweating, increased appetite, assimiliation, elimination, etc. 
Organic development begins in the random movements of the infant 
and continues in the creeping, walking, running and all the vigor- 
ous plays and games of childhood and youth — all activities which 
cause a quickening of respiration or heart action. The process is 
conspicuous in the development of the athlete. 

Experience and the comparison of those in the late-life periods 
who have had this vigorous activity through childhood and youth 
with those who have not had it, have convinced us that organic train- 
ing is the developmental source of vitality and health, the capacity to 
stand the wear and tear of strenuous living and resist many of the 
deteriorating influences of infection. The exact parallel between the 
rise of organic diseases in the last thirty years and the decrease in 
outdoor vigorous activities, indicates that the lack of the latter bears 
a causal relation to the former. It seems clear also that some of 
the physical defects of children are due to a lack of the necessary 
stimulus to nutrition of big-muscle activities. 

Developed organic power is essential for efiSciency in every phase 
of life adjustment and it is a power which must be gained by the 
accumulation of development all through childhood and youth. The 
neglect of this development for either childhood or youth is fatal. 
The developmental results of exercise cannot be "made up." Organic 
education is the most fundamental, the least understood, and the most 
neglected of all phases of education. 
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b. Development of the nervous system. 

In big-muscle activities the nervous system is developed. Every 
movement from creeping and walking to the complex activities and 
skills exhibited in games, gymnastics and athletics, must be learned 
and every learned movement represents a developed nervous center. 

Every group of muscles has a nervous center which controls it. 
There are nervous centers which control the big muscles of the trunk 
and limbs and there are nervous centers which control the small 
muscles of the fingers, the tongue or the eye. The nervous centers 
controlling the big muscles were made to carry the burdens of life, not 
the nervous centers controlling the small muscles. Yet our civiliza- 
tion is throwing the burden of activity on the finer muscles and the 
nervous centers controlling them. The big muscles and controlling 
nervous centers are relatively little used, except in play and organized 
recreation, and on this fact the physical problem of civilization largely 
depends. 

Objection is frequently made to the development of large muscles 
as pur civilization does not require such development. This is a social 
argument without knowledge of the relation of muscular development 
to nervous development. Muscular development is a symbol — a symbol 
of nervous development and power. The nervous centers controlling 
the muscles can be developed only through exercising them by exer- 
cising the muscles. A thorough development of the big muscles means 
a large development of the nervous centers controlling these muscles. 
This is the source of strength and skill, but vastly more important, 
it is the source of developed nervous vitality and staying power. 
Every developed nervous center means so much will power and capacity 
to endure. Nervous instg-bility has increased in recent years as the 
higher nervous centers have been compelled to carry new burdens 
without a thorough development of the supporting fundamental nerv- 
ous centers. 

Like organic development, this nervous development must be gained 
through the whole period of childhood and youths It cannot be gained 
after maturity, and it cannot be gained in any one year or group of 
years either in childhood or youth. No process of training can give 
the boy of eight the development possible to a boy of eighteen. And 
no training will give the boy of eighteen the development that should 
naturally be his, if the training of previous years has been neglected. 
The growth order in the child must be observed, and the normal devel- 
opment possible for each age must be secured or there is incomplete 
physical citizenship. Not only does development require activity at 
each age period, but it requires huge amounts of this activity espe- 
cially during late childhood and the early years of adolescence. 
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After maturity, it takes but little exercise relatively on the part 
of an adult who has had a thorough development, to keep fit. The 
function of exercise becomes merely a hygienic function. 

c. Character development. 

In the natural big-muscle activities of childhood and youth, funda- 
mental qualities of character and citizenship are developed. There 
is no such thing as the development of morals, character or citizen- 
ship that is not centered in activities which express instinct ten- 
dencies and emotions. The worth of the activities for moral or char- 
acter development is determined by the nature of the emotions exer- 
cised. In games and athletic activities all the fundamental social 
instincts and emotions are exercised and trained. The social contacts 
cause the expression of good or bad manners. There is rivalry, 
co-operation, leadership and subordination, the rules or laws of the 
game and the laws of eligibility, victory or defeat and the group disci- 
pline in all of these. Sportsmanship is the golden rule applied to the 
ethics of social competition. 

In no other activities does leadership have such power. In this 
leadership we have the laboratory method in moral education. 

d. Tiie development of the intellect. 

In big-muscle activities, the intellect functions in learning move- 
ments. Great skill in judging and executing movements is developed. 
Every learned movement or skill means so much motor will power. 
These powers, developed in the natural play activities of childhood 
and youth, give economic and great protective and recreative mfttor 
adaptability. Thinking out problems of skill and physical efficiency 
and problems of health and recreation are the higher forms of this 
intellectual functioning. 

The intellect functions also in the social problems of play. Human 
nature and the problems of social intercourse are thought about first 
hand. It has been said that two men never know each other until 
they play together. In the child's and youth's big-muscle competitive 
plays, they think the actions and reactions of human nature and gain 
insights essential for democratic sympathies. These constitute the 
broad social consciousness which is the tap root of developed general 
intelligence. They do not take the place of cultural information but 
they are the foundation for it and make culture less arrogant. 

The higher reaches of this intellectual functioning are indicated 
below under Teaching Efficient Living. 

To summarize, the functions of big-muscle activities are to develop 
the fundamental capacities underlying all phases of human adjust- 
ment. Put in their broad educational relationships, education is the 
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leadership of activities which give development and adjustment accord- 
ing to racial ideals; physical education is that phase of education 
concerned with the functions of big-muscle activities in the educational 
process. It is the foundation upon which all the rest of education 
is built. 

2. Control of growth handicaps. 

Physical education is concerned in the second place, with the con- 
trol of growth influences, especially growth handicaps. This is essen- 
tial if the developmental results of educational activities outlined above 
are to be secured. 

The individual's growth and therefore development is determined 
by the following influences : 

1. By the individual's own habits, moulded by home and community 

conditions, as for example: 

a. Food (quality and quantity). 

h. Sleep and rest. 

c. Cleanliness of the teeth, mouth, nose, skin and clothing. 

d. Elimination. 

e. Air and sunshine. 

/. Temperature, clothing and housing. 

g. Vices. 

h. Mental moods. 

2. By the physical environment of the school and the home, such 

as ventilation, lighting, heating, cleanliness, etc. 

3. By physical defects, such as defective eyes, ears, nose, throat, etc., 

causing — 

a. Depressed activity. 

6. Maladjustment. 

c. Reflex irritations. 

d. Sources of infection. 

e. Poor nutrition, etc. 

4. By contagious diseases. 

5. By the work and duties of the child, both school studies and home 

duties. 

These influences in the case of any child may be favorable or 
unfavorable for growth and development or for any of the results 
of education. They condition the child's opportunity for progress. 
If they are favorable, growth is normal and educational effort may 
proceed without hindrance. If they are unfavorable, even in what 
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has been popularly considered some trifling matter, the child's happi- 
ness, progress or success in life may be handicapped or even ruined. 
Educational effort is wasted in so far as it proceeds without a con- 
trol of unfavorable growth influences. Control is an educational 
necessity. This is the preventive and corrective function in gvdding 
the child's growth, development and adjustment. 

It should be noted, however, that this control of growth influences 
is merely preventive or corrective. It is permissive for it makes pos- 
sible the natural tendencies of Nature in growth to proceed normally 
and without handicaps. It does not develop power of any descrip- 
tion. It is not constructive. The constructive development and adjust- 
ment according to racial ideals is purely the product of educational 
activities. Activity is the sole means of education. Therefore, pre- 
ventive and corrective measures cannot take the place in producing 
efficient citizens, of the developmental influences of educational actim- 
ties. This important fact is not generally recognized. It is the most 
important fact in present day tJiought concerning national efficiency, 

3. Teaching efficient living. 

The third phase of physical education is concerned with teaching 
efiBcient living, i. e,, teaching certain phases of the capacity for self 
direction according to laws or standards of right living which naturally 
arise out of the experiences in big-muscle activities and the control 
of growth handicaps. 

The human infant is the most dependent creature that lives. The 
developed adult citizen is the most resourceful creature that lives. 
He can control his behavior according to information. The transition 
from infantile dependence to adult independent self direction is very 
gradual. While the child is dependent or relatively dependent, his 
activities must be directed to gain educational ends and his growth 
influences must be rigidly controlled. But education is a success 
only in proportion as it converts complete dependence into independent 
self-direction according to knowledge of standards or laws of living. 

This is the highest product of the teacher's function in leading 
activities to gain development and adjustment according to racial 
ideals. All through the educational process ideals have been guides. 
In teaching self -direction this whole procedure must be*tumed over 
gradually to the individual being educated. It is as though the 
teacher said finally: **I have protected you and guided your develop- 
ment and adjustment according to these ideals. Now you must 
take over the procedure and direct it yourself." This deliverance, 
however, must be done gradually. It is a product of the whole educa- 
tional procedure and arises directly out of the procedure. 
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The self directing capacities which physical education should estab- 
lish are concerned especially with the laws of health , and certain 
fundamental laws of social behavior. 

II. THEPROORAM. 

The three broad functions of physical education outlined above, 
when translated into a practical program for the public schools give 
three phases of eflfort as follows : 

1. The constructive, educational eflfort: The program of physical 
training activities. 

2. The preventive and corrective eflforts: The program for con- 
trolling growth handicaps. 

3. The establishment of the capacity for self direction: The pro- 
gram in teaching efficient living. All of these eflforts require admin- 
istration. 

THE PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 

In setting up the program of physical training activities, three 
broad principles have controlled the whole plan: 

1. The selection of activities that will get physical training results 
under present-day social conditions. 

2. The organization of the activities according to the time limits 
imposed by present-day school conditions. 

3. The organization of the social tendencies of the age periods. 

THE ACTIVITIES SELECTED. 

On the program of activities all the constructive or developmental 
results depend, and the development is always in proportion to the 
intensity and duration of the daily activities, within the normal limits 
of exhaustion. 

During childhood and youth the only activities that will be carried 
on with intensity for any length of time are the play activities, such 
as self-testing activities on the apparatus, the dramatic activities, the 
folk games, the chasing games, the athletic activities, boxing, fencing 
and wrestling, the water activities, especially swimming, rowing and 
paddling, *the winter sports, etc. These activities tend to be continued 
because of the pleasure they give. 

Formalized and artificial activities, such as marching and gymnastic 
drills are fatiguing and particularly uninteresting after the novelty 
has worn oflf and they cease to go on as soon as the compulsion is dis- 
continued. While they have value and a place in the physical train- 
ing program, the value is limited, largely dependent upon the skill of 
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the teacher and at best only supplementary to the larger values of the 
play activities. 

A third division of big-muscle activities, arises out of the daily need 
of getting from place to place, the outing impulses and the industrial 
activities. These activities become important for physical training 
purposes in the adolescent years, but they are very difficult to organize 
systematically for physical training results except at week-ends or on 
holidays, while physical training must be a daily procedure. They 
are valuable to supplement and expand the more easily organized play 
activities. 

For these reasons the natural, pleasure driven, disciplining big- 
muscle play activities of childhood and youth have been made the core 
of the state program of activities and the formalized and related 
activities organized to support and expand these. 

THE TIME PROBLEM. 

The time problem in physical training must be solved by a procedure 
that works. The amount of time necessary to get physical training 
results in the production of efficient citizens amounts to' between four 
and five hours per day during childhood, between two and three hours 
a day during the high school period or early adolescence and between 
one and two hours a day in the college period or later adolescence. 
This is not a question of conflict of interests in subjects of study. It 
is the time essential if children are to reach maturity with the devel- 
opment of organic power necessary to stand the strain of the functions 
of life. Without this development the higher phases of education are 
futile. But as the elementary and high schools are organized it is 
impossible to get the necessary amount of time within school hours 
Hence, in the state program an instructional period covering the min- 
imum time of the law and coming within the school hours on the one 
hand, and a play or athletic period covering the time before school, 
after school, during recess and on Saturdays and holidays have been 
defined. This is simply an organization for school conditions of the 
procedure of learning and practice that has always gone on in chil- 
dren's play. 

The instructional period is the period primarily for instruction in 
those activities that will function during the play or athletic period. 
Only as these two periods are looped together, can the time and there- 
fore the physical training results necessary for citizenship be secured. 
They should function as one. It has been demonstrated that if chil- 
dren under present-day social conditions are to play efficiently, they 
must be taught and if the play at school and at home is to fulfill its 
natural functions, the activities must not only be taught in the instruc- 
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tional period, but a part of the play time out of school hours tmist be 
so organized that the activities taught vnll be established as habits. 

Associated with these two main periods the state program provides 
for a relief period to counteract the detrimental influences of the 
school activities and a special corrective period for special cases. 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

A successful program of physical training activities requires social 
organization by age periods. 

Previous to ten years of age, children must be divided according to 
age needs and capacities and assigned to places to play with equipment 
and proper leadership. Opportunities and leadership are all that is 
essential. 

After ten years of age, for three or four years, children act in social 
jrroups and crave achievement. The outing activities also have a great 
appeal. This is the age, therefore, for group organization in simple 
contests which can be scored to visualize achievement, and for outing 
entprprises with records of achievement in outing arts. 

With adolescence, especially after fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
Group social achievement becomes equally important with individual 
achievement and interest awakens in adult achievement. In this age, 
the svirit in the orgranization of the social group and in group enter- 
prises and achievements becomes all important. It is the transition 
period in youth before the full assumption of real adult functions 
when the activities and the organization must be pre-recreative, pre- 
rivic, pre-military and be prophetic of adult functions. In a word, 
the phvsical training activities of youth must bear the dignity of the 
functions of adult life while still remaining essentially the natural 
competitive enterprises of youth. 

2. The Procedure in Control of Growth Handicaps. 

The proerram for the control of growth handicaps must be effective 
for thfi children of the rural or poorer districts as well as for the chil- 
flren of the city or wealthy and prosrressive districts. For this reason 
the program must be built up in the elementary schools around the 
da&s room teacher and the instructor or director of physical education 
in the high schools. 

The growth influences to be controlled as indicated above are of five 
classes, as follows: 

1. The child's own health habits and home influences, i. e., food, 
bathinsr, clothing, outdoor air and sunshine, posture, elimination, etc. 

2. The physical environment of the school and the home, i. e., deslf 
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adjustments, ventilation, cleanliness, lighting, heating, drinking water, 
bathing facilities, toilets, care of wraps, etc. 

3. Physical defects which handicap growth and development, t. e., 
defective eyes, defective ears, defective teeth, nose and throat, mal- 
nutrition, nervous conditions, etc. 

4. Contagious diseases. 

5. Work and duties. 

The procedure for the control of these influences in the elementary 
school is centered in a daily class and individual inspection. This 
form of inspection has been developed in the schools of the State of 
New York with very wholesome effects. So far as the child is conscious, 
this inspection is largely a matter of cleanliness and health habits, such 
as cleanliness of face, hands, finger nails, teeth, handkerchief, clothing, 
shoes, etc., and such items as amount of sleep, ventilation in the sleep- 
ing room, time in the open air, sunshine, etc. These items may be 
scored on the blackboard. 

This general class inspection is supplemented by an individual 
inspection to note more private items such as signs of disease, condition 
of teeth, ears, scalp, bathing habits, etc. 

Detecting signs of physical defects that the teacher can note is a 
special part of the individual procedure. 

The control of the sanitary environment of the school is organized 
with the children themselves carrying the program under the direction 
of the teacher, especially concerning such items as ventilation, lighting, 
heating, cleanliness, etc. 

Desk adjustments and the seating of children according to eyesight 
and hearing are reduced to rules. 

It has been demonstrated that the elementary teacher can carry 
effective inspection in all these items, but his efforts must be supple- 
mented by expert help in suspicious cases. Where illness, contagious 
diseases, or physical defects are suspected, a procedure is presented 
for referring these cases according to local conditions, to the home and 
the family physician, the district supervisor, the school nurse or school 
physician. 

The procedure in the school is of similar character with adjustments 
to the age periods but centered in the physical examination given or 
organized by the physical director. 

3. Program in Teaching Efficient Living, 

The program in teaching eflScient living is built directly upon the 
procedure in the leadership of physical training activities and the 
control of growth handicaps, supplemented by courses, finally, to sys- 
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tematize more thoroughly the information and perfect thoughtful 
judgment. 

By teaching efiScient living is meant teaching living according to 
law. To live accordiilg to law presupposes knowledge of the law. 
But knowledge of right is notoriously inefficient as a regulator of right 
behavior. Behavior is controlled primarily by instinct tendencies 
which develop through experience into habits, impulses, emotional 
attitudes, prejudices, etc., ranging up into icjeals. Even the teaching 
of efficient living must be based on the development of habits. On the 
other hand, even good habits without the support of thoughtful judg- 
ment may break down under new conditions. 

The program in teaching efficient living or the laws of health and 
social behavior is in the early grades merely a guide to help the teacher 
develop out of the experiences of the child in the daily physical train- 
ing activities and out of the daily inspection in the control of growth 
handicaps, the right emotional attitudes and understandings. This 
procedure is continued in the later grades and the high school, but in 
these age periods and especially in the high school the great mass of 
habits, attitudes and practical information gained in the daily activ- 
ities must be supplemented by the organization of courses which will 
cause the pupils to think through and complete the rationalization of 
the habits, attitudes and information. This requires co-operation 
between the courses in biology, home economics, civics, etc. 

III. THE DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
STATE PROGRAM. 

The development and administration of the state program is largely 
fixed by the duties of the State Supervisor of Physical Education 
as defined by law. Restated according to the necessities of the state 
situation, the duties are: 

1. To give ** advice'' to and solve problems for the teachers and 
•school officials of the state. 

2. To *' supervise'' and give field instruction to teachers, directors 
and supervisors in carrying out the program as outlined in the manual. 

3. To ** inspect" and '* investigate" the efficiency and results of the 
physical education as conducted in the various schools of the state. 

4. To pass upon teacher qualifications and promote the teacher 
training courses in the normal schools and colleges of the state. 

First Duty : To give advice to and help superintendents, principals 
and teachers to solve local problems. These problems cover the inter- 
pretations and requirements of the law; the difficulties in organizing 
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physical education in old buildings and under bad local conditions; 
the organization of the children, the physical examinations, excuses, 
etc.; the appointment of teachers; the construction of gymnasiums, 
athletic fields and the equipment necessary and cost of the same, etc. 

This information must be given either by correspondence or con- 
ference. It is largely ** office work.*' As the physical eduction 
requirement is new, most of the schools have their problems, and these 
problems are complicated .by the fact that most of the trained physical 
directors, especially men, are in war service. The amount of work 
involved in this service requires one person's full time. 

Second Duty: To teach the teachers and directors how to carry 
out the state program. This is the most important immediate task 
of this department as the teachers of the state have not been trained 
adequately in physical education. The work on the manual in addi- 
tion to the office work made it impossible for the State Supervisor 
to meet this critical need. To meet it, two assistant state supervisors 
were appointed. We tried first to work through teachers' institutes 
but the small time allowed and the conflicting interests in these 
institutes made results very unsatisfactory. Therefore, we have 
developed the plan of making trips through each of the counties where 
interpretations and practical demonstrations with children and teachers 
are given in a series of communities in which all the teachers in the 
surrounding districts are drawn together. Superintendents and teach- 
ers have praised the results of this work most highly and striking 
results were being gained when the influenza epidemic interfered 
with the schedules. 

Third Duty: To inspect and investigate the efficiency and results 
of the physical education in the various schools of the state. For the 
present this duty is associated with the field instruction. Later inspec- 
tion and efficiency surveys will be conducted both to estimate the 
local conditions and needs of the children and the efficiency of the 
program in the local schools in meeting these needs. 

Fourth Duty: To pass upon teaching qualifications and promote 
tlie teacher training courses in physical education in the normal 
schools and universities. Physical education in the schools of the 
state, involving the physical welfare of the rising generation, will be 
effective just in proportion as elementary teachers are trained by the 
normal schools to perform their functions adequately on the physical 
and moral as well as the intellectual sides of education ; and in propor- 
tion as universities train directors. 

Considerable time has been spent in promoting adequate teacher 
training courses both in the normal schools and universities. Several 
of the normal schools stressed the training of elementary teachers for 
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physical education in the summer sessions. ' The University of Cali- 
fornia organized physical education courses in Los Angeles as well 
as at Berkeley and the University of Southern California also organ- 
ized a summer session course. None of the normal schools, however, 
are meeting the needs of the state in the regular school year, either 
from the standpoint of the future functions of the teacher candi- 
date in teaching physical education, or from the standpoint of the 
personal health, vigor, energy, buoyancy, etc., of the candidate himself, 
which is so important for the wholesome influence of the teacher on 
the children. Further, not one of the universities ihas anything 
that approaches an adequate organization of professional training 
courses for the production of district directors or supervisors of 
elementary schools or instructors or directors for the high schools. 

The children of the state will suffer severely until these institutions 
perform their functions properly in giving adequate training to the 
teachers of the state in physical education. 

Considering the importance of physical education for the develop- 
ment and welfare of the children of the state and the breadth of the 
work of the state department, it is evident that the budget provided 
by the law is entirely inadequate. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Sacramento, California, 

September 16, 1918. 

The Honorable State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In accordance with the i)r()visions of section 1519 of the I'olitical 
Code of California, the first biennial report of the Commission of 
Credentials is herewith submitted. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Will C. Wood, 

Chairman. 
Sophia H. Levy, 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF CREDENTIALS. 



In accordance with subdivision 8 of section 1519a of the Political 
Code of California, it is provided that: 

**The state board of education, in order to meet emergencies, 
is hereby authorized to create a commission of credentials, to 
consist of the commissioner of elementary schools, the commis- 
sioner of secondary schools and the commissioner of industrial 
and vocational education. This commission, when directed by the 
board, shall have authority to review the eases of applicants for 
the special credentials and the high school credentials, specified in 
subdivisions second and fourth of this section, and when said com- 
mission is satisfied that any candidate fully meets the standards 
maintained by the state board it may issue the proper credentials ; 
provided, that said credential to be valid must be issued upon the 
regular form used by the state board of education and must be 
signed by the secretary and president of said state board.'' 

In accordance with the above provision the Commission of Credentials 
was established by the State Board of Education on February 20, 1918. 
Prior to this date applications for high school credentials were con- 
sidered by a committee of the State Board of Education. From 
August, 1915, when the State office assumed the duties incident to the 
issuance of special credentials, until July 26, 1917, applications for 
special credentials were also handled by a committee of the Board. 
Both of these committees presented their reports to the Board for final 
adoption. 

Commencing July 26, 1917, investigation of applications for both 
regular and special credentials was placed in the hands of the three 
Commissioners of Education and only scuh cases as the three Commis- 
sioners could not agree upon unanimously were held for examination 
by the committees of the Board. After July, 1917, complete lists of 
regular and special credentials passed by the Commissioners were pre- 
sented to the respective committees for approval at the time of each 
Board meeting and were thereafter presented by the committees to the 
State Board of Education for final adoption. Thus, prior to February 
20, 1918, credentials were issued only at meetings of the Board. Since 
the establishment of the Commission of Credentials such credentials 
are issued to those whose qualifications meet the standards adopted by 
the State Board of Education on receipt at this office. of evidence show- 
ing that the applicants have met the requirements for the respective 
credentials. When the Commission of Credentials was established the 
Board appointed a Secretary to the Commission and provided the neces- 
sacry clerical assistance and separate offices for the work of this depart- 
ment. 
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For the period between July 1, 1916, and June 30, 1918, special 
credentials have been granted as follows : 

Elementary Secondary 

Type Grade Grade 

Manual and Fine Arts Type 31 220 

Technical Arts Type 17 99 

Household Arts Type 23 114 

Commercial Type 7 264 

Physical Education Type 41 167 

Music Type 37 257 

Vocational Arts Type 6 222 

Miscellaneous Type 4 45 

Manual and Finie Arts and Technical Arts __ 26 

Manual and Fine Arts and Household Arts 4 12 

Manual and Fine Arts and Commercial 13 

Manual and Fine Arts and Physical Education 2 12 

Manual and Fine Arts and Music 3 21 

Manual and Fine Arts and Vocational Arts __ 39 

Technical Arts and Physical Education _• 2 15 

Technical Arts and Music 1 

Technical Arts and Vocational Arts 15 

Household Arts and Commercial 6 

Household Arts and Physical Education 2 

Vocational Arts and Commercial 3 

Technical Arts and Household Arts 1 1 

Household Arts and Music 2 

Household Arts and Vocational Arts 2 32 

Commercial and Physical Education 8 

Commercial and Music 9 

Physical Education and Music 5 

Physical Education and Vocational Arts __ 2 

Music and Miscellaneous 1 

Music and Vocational Arts ^_ 1 

•Commercial and Miscellaneous 2 

Physical Education and Miscellaneous - 3 

Manual and Fine' Arts, Technical Arts, and Physical Educa- 
tion __ 3 

Manual and Fine Arts, Technical Arts, and Commercial 1 

Manual and Fine Arts, Technical Arts, and Vocational Arts. __ 6 

Manual and Fine Arts, Vocational Arts, and Commercial 

Manual and Fine Arts, Commercial, and Physical Education 2 

Manual and Fine Arts, Vocational Arts, and Physical Educa- 
tion __ 2 

Technical Arts, Commercial, and Physical Education 1 

Technical Arts, Physical Education, and Music 3 

Commercial, Physical Education, and Music 1 

Household Arts, Manual and Fine Arts, Physical Education, 

and Music 1 

Manual and Fine Arts, Household Arts, and Commercial 1 

July 1, 1916-June 30, 1918; total 180 1,640 

August, 1915-June 30, 1916; total 34 417 

Grand total 214 2,057 

During this period rules were formulated for the issuance of creden- 
tials to teachers of atypical children, commercial Spanish, oral teaching 
of the deaf, and citizenship. 

Aside from the number of credentials granted the only points of 
special interest are the new subjects in which credentials were issued 
during this period and the credentials of the Vocational Arts type. 
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Included in the eredentials of the Commercial type is one in Chinese. 
As the Vocational subjects are of particular interest they will be 
enumerated separately in a table which follows. 

The relative increase in the number of credentials of the Vocational 
Arts type issued during this period as compared with those formerly 
issued is due to the passage of the federal act for the promotion of 
vocational education ; to the increase in the enrollment in the evening 
high schools and the corresponding need of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects, subjects in which there is the greatest demand for instruction in 
the evening schools ; and to the need of instructors to train men for the 
war industries. 

The following table indicates the number of credentials i;^«ued in the 
various special trades subjects. This table does not give the total num- 
ber of guch credentials issued as many persons have been issued cre- 
dentials in more than one subject. No credential of the Vocational Arts 
type is granted to a person except on evidence of the successful com- 
pletion of a minimum of three years of journeyman experience in the 
trade indicated. Such requirements have been met in all cases included 
in this table with the exception of those who received the credential in 
such subjects as English, drawing, mathematics, science .... supple- 
mentary to a trades subject. 



SUMMARY OF SPECIAL CREDENTIALS OF THE VOCATIONAL ARTS 

TYPE ISSUED. 

July 1, 1916— June 30, 1918. ' 



Architecture 4 

Architectural modeling 1 

Naval architecture 2 

Agriculture 20 

School gardening 2 

Home and market gardening 1 

Assaying 1 

Metallurgy 1 

Mining 1 

Automobile construction and re- 
pair 25 

Basketry and reed work 1 

Blacksmithing 7. 

Horseshoeing 1 

Carriage painting 1 

Forging 20 

Foundry work 11 

Carpentry 55 

Mill cabinet work 51 

Furniture cabinet work 1 

Wood working machinery 34 

Wood manufacture 29 

Wood turning 9 

Wood finishing 3 

Wood carving 1 

Pattern making 14 

Cooking 2 

Restaurant cooking, serving and 
management 5 



Training of general house maids, 

second maids and waitresses 1 

Catering 2 

Cafeteria management 1 

Architectural drafting 2 

Topographical drafting 1 

Machine drafting S 

Mechanical drafting 3 

Electrical drafting 2 

Ship drafting 2 

Freehand drawing 2 

Architectural drawing 4 

Geometrical drawing 4 

Mechanical drawing 19 

Dressmaking 40 

Sewing 31 

Designing 2 

Millinery 38 

Tailoring 6 

Ladies' tailoring 6 

Hand spinning and weaving 2 

Carding 1 

Knitting 1 

Electrical construction and repair 5 

Electricity 5 

Telegraphy 8 

Radio buzzer work 9 

Civil engineering 1 

Electrical engineering 11 
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SUMMARY OF SPECIAL CREDENTIALS OF THE VOCATIONAL ARTS 
TYPE ISSUED— (Continued). 

July 1, 191G-June 30, 1918. 



Mechanical engineeriDg 6 

Steam and gas engineering 5 

Chemical engineering, including 

oil refining 1 

Marine engineering 3 

Gas and steam engine construc- 
tion 2 

Gas and steam engine repair 1 

Farm drawing 1 

Farm English 7 

Farm mathematics 5 

Farm mechanics 5 

Industrial drawing 19 

Industrial English 27 

Industrial mathematics 26 

Industrial science 19 

Industrial history 1 

Industrial geography 1 

Interior decorating 1 

Machine shop work 42 

Die and tool making 2 

Machine design 1 

Nursing ^-, 27 

Instruction in the preparation of 
Red Cross surgical dressings 
and supplies 3 



First aid as part of a nurse's 

course 3 

Anatomy as part of a nurse's 

course 3 

Bacteriology as part of a nurse's 

course 2 

Hygiene as part of a nurse's 

course 3 

Pottery 2 

Clay art and craft work 3 

Cement work 3 

Printing 26 

Photography 4 

Photographic projection 1 

Journalism 1 

News reporting ^ 1 

Bookbinding 1 

Salesmanship 1 

Stagecraft 3 

Ship building 3 

Ship fitting - 4 

Sheet metal work 5 

Metal art and craft work 2 

U. S. N. yeomanry 1 



The statistics in the foregoing tables are for the biennial period 
indicated. Included in this table are various subjects in which creden- 
tials have been granted in order to provide for the instruction of men 
in the war industries. . As these are of particular interest at the present 
time the following statistics showing the actual number of such cre- 
dentials issued up to November 15, 1918, have been prepared. This 
table includes subjects bearing either directly or indirectly on war 
industries. Figures for the biennial period have been included for 
purposes of comparison. 

July 1, 1916. to July 1. 1918. to 
June 30, 1918 Nov. 15. 1918 



Agriculture 20 

School gardening 2 

Automobile construction and repair 25 

Carpentry 55 

Mill cabinet work 51 

Electrical construction and repair 5 

Electricity 5 

Radio buzzer work 9 

Electricity as applied to automobiles — 

Oxy-acetylene welding __ 

Machine shop work 42 

Nursing 27 

All subjects strictly supplemental to course in nursing- __ 

Shipbuilding 3 

Mold loft work 

Ship architecture 

Ship fitting 4 

Ship drafting — 

War Service French — _ 

Tractor, farm machinery, gas engine operation, upkeep 
and repair — 



50 

1 

20 

31 

30 

10 

4 

10 

3 

10 

15 

13 

6 

12 

1 

1 

n 
O 

1 

8 
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In September, 1918, the Commission of Credentials was authorized to 
issue credentials in War Service French in order to provide for the 
teaching of practical French for those preparing for overseas service. 
In estimating the fitness of a person to receive a credential in this 
subject the Commission has held as the standard the ability to use 
French as a means of oral and written communication rather than a 
knowledge of French literature. 

Throughout the last months, in addition to those who have gone into 
service, many teachers have gone into other lines of work either in 
occupations connected with the War or to fill vacancies left by those 
entering the service. The Commission of Credentials, in order to pro- 
vide the schools with the necessary teachers has been obliged to issue 
war emergency credentials in various subjects. The greatest difficulty 
has been experienced in providing the boys in the schools with instruc- 
tion in physical ediication and training and trades subjects. It has 
become necessary to issue so-called **War emergency credentials.'' 
These credentials bear the mark ** Granted because of war emergency.'' 
Every person to whom has been granted a credential of this sort has 
been notified that such action has been taken in order to meet the 
demands of the schools and is no indication that the holder of the 
credential is deemed by the Commission of Credentials worthy of 
special certification in the subjects indicated and that such credentials 
may be renewed from year to year throughout the period of emergency 
caused by the War but will not be renewed when such emergency is at 
an end, unless the training has been brought up to the standard for the 
credential specified. 

From June 1, 1916, to June 30, 1918, Life Diplomas have been 

granted as follows : 

High school life diplomas 385 

Grammar school life diplomas 392 

Normal school life diplomas 92 

Kindergarten life diplomas 84 

Special elementary grade 30 

Special secondary grade 2()0 

Total 1,183 

During the same period four hundred regular high school credentials 
have been granted. 

It has been found necessary to take action on applications for regular 
high school credentials similar to the war emergency actions on applica- 
tions for special credentials. Credentials have been issued to persons 
who held the bachelors' degrees and had submitted evidence of the 
completion of a minimum of 17 months of successful teaching experience 
but who had not completed the necessary 12 units of work in advanced 
subjects since receipt of the bachelors' degrees. No regular high school 

17—40688 
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credential has been issued to a person who fell short of the requirements 
by more than six units of postj':raduate work. Instead of issuing the 
regular high school credentials for the two year period such credentials 
have been issued for one year and each applicant has been notified that 
the renewal of the credential w^ll depend on the receipt at this office of 
satisfactory record showing the completion of the full total of 12 units 
of advanced work subsequent to the receipt of the bachelor's degree. 

The Commission of Credentials has been most careful not to lower any 
standard either in connection with the special or regular high school 
credentials but has endeavored only to meet the emergency. In no case 
has a credential been issued to a person who has not completed the full 
requirements if that person's services were not needed in the schools 
and reque-sted by the appointinj; jmlhoritles. 
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PART V. 

Statistical Tables. 

KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 

Table No. 1. Showing Number of Counties Maintaining, Teachers Employed, 
Pupils Enrolled, Average Daily Attendance, Average Number of 
Days Schools Were Maintained. 

Table No, 2. Average Annual Salary Paid Supervisors, Principals and Teachers. 

Table No. 3. Number of Visits Made by County Superintendents of Schools, by 
School Trustees, and Number of Volumes in School Libraries. 

Table No. 4. Receipts from all Sources, Tax Rates for Maintenance and Build- 
ings, and Expenditures for all Purposes. 

Table No. 5, Valuation of all Kindergarten Property, Average Cost per Pupil 
for Maintenance on Enrollment and on Average Daily Attendance. 
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KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS 

TABLE No. 1. 

Statistics of Kindergarten Schoois, showing number of Teachers, Enrollment, Average 
Attendance, and Average Number of Days School was Maintained, by Counties. 



Counties 



Total 

number of 

teachers 

employed 

(all women) 



Total enrollment 



1017-18 



i 



Average dailj 
attendance 



Arerage num- 
ber of days 
spools were 
maintained 



Alameda 

Oootra Costa 

El Dorado - 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Kern — 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Merced* 

Napa 

Orange 

Riverside — 

Sacramento -._ 

San Bernardino 

San Diego , 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Stanislaus 

*T bama __- 

Tulare 

*Tuolumne _ 

Ventura _ 

Yolo 

*yuba 



55 
4 

1 
6 
1 
6 
11 
2 
365 
1 
2 



Totals 



I 



<S 
8 
1 
7 
2 
6 
11 
2 
878 
1 
2 
1 
1 

22 
12 
28 
14 



1,791 
110 
11 
129 
11 
128 
869 
89 
5,836 



14 



491 
290 
622 
577 
104 
12 
192 
212 
301 
29 
10 
40 
15 



16 



599 672 11,509 12,051 



i,m 


1,967 1 


187 


144 


9 


15 


116 


252 


16 


34 


187 


168 



87 

5,521 

40 

61 



11 
332 
199 
494 
332 
678 
578 
107 
16 
206 
207 
340 
27 
16 
46 
21 



26 



30 
5,811 
31 
41 
17 
12 
306 
220 



142 

46 

187 



32 
17 
46 
14 
18 
61 
11 
108 
25 
22 



13,251 



2,320 


1,764 


2,108 


179 


118 


121 


14 


16 


20 


270 


126 


253 


33 


16 


35 


165 


137 


186 


372 


331 


331 


37 


46 


43 


5,941 


6,507 


6,910 


22 


42 


85 


60 


86 


89 


28 




35 


17 


17 


12 


373 


888 


872 


219 


247 


251 


535 


457 


456 


337 


367 


365 


906 


608 


758 


870 


524 


741 


105 


108 


97 



57 
201 
240 
423 

31 

12 

51 

16 

52 

67 

103 I 
23 

12 I 



22 I 
212 { 
196 I 
853 I 

21 I 

63 ' 
20 



20 



14,099 I 12,828 14,311 fl76 



61 
198 
200 
371 
25 
17 
47 
18 
88 
64 
24 
90 
20 
19 



187 
180 
170 
171 
174 
171 
166 
171 
171 
168 
170 

188 
168 
180 
183 
178 
182 
195 
182 
171 
189 



184 
190 
183 
188 
178 

"172" 



182 

179 



•First year of school. 

f Average for state. 

See Statlitical Summary for segregated totals. 



196 
188 
158 
171 
189 
168 
161 
143 
169 
174 
186 
162 
180 
167 
168 
178 
167 
176 
188 
179 
154 
191 
200 
180 
191 
169 
177 
171 
146 
120 
190 
186 
180 
167 



tl7S 
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TABLE No. 2. 

Statistics of Kindergarten Schools, Showing Average Annual Salary Paid Supervisors, 
Principals and Teachers. All Women. 



Counties 



Average annual salaiy paid 



Number Salaiy 



1917-18 



Number Salaiy 



Supervisors. 



Los Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 
Santa Barbara 



$1.»X>00 ; 
1,525 00 ' 



1,000 00 I 



2 \ $2,010 00 

1 1.500 00 

2 I 1.069 00 
1 , 1,000 00 



Totals. 



Principals. 



Alameda 

Fresno 

Kern 

Los Angeles . 
Riverside — . 
Sacramento . 
San Diego -.. 



IS 
1 

1 
187 

6 
17 



t$l,241 67 , 



I989M 1 
90OO0 

1.323 75 
Ml 12 ! 
740 OO 
910 00 ' 



4 tfl,438 06 



13 I 



12 ' 



Totals.. 



Teachers. 



Alameda .._ 

Contra Costa 

El Dorado 

Fresno — 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Merced 

Napa 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino ... 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo... 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Stanislaus 

Tehama 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo - 

Yuba 



Totals. 



42 
4 

1 
4 
1 
6 
10 
2 
177 
1 
2 



$1,027 01 I 
1.047 00 
696 00 I 
700 00 1 
800 00 
742 76 ' 
940 68 
742 60 
727 48 
925 00 
825 00 



871 



780 00 
847 29 
643 00 
742 83 
758 00 
1,230 93 
901 71 
706 00 
840 00 
854 17 
679 38 
601 23 
800 00 
525 00 
712 50 
485 00 



810 00 



878 83 
665 00 



t$799 83 



I 

56 ' 

3 I 

1 ' 
5 

V 

10 ! 

2 I 
143 I 

1 I 

2 

1 

1 
22 

9 
11 
12 ! 

26 ; 

22 I 

6 ' 

10 
15 

1 ' 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 



886 



$1,016 00 
946 00 
1,125 00 
90135 
770 00 
927 68 
867 50 



t$933 29 , 280 I t$006 60 



$1.009 00 

1.200 00 

546 25 

738 00 

600 00 

760 00 
1,051 16 

761 25 
747 28 
950 00 
930 00 
900 00 
838 00 
519 37 
706 00 
027 14 
787 00 
648 08 
928 59 
840 00 
776 60 
035 00 
715 00 
791 16 
80000 
600 00 
832 50 
630 00 
518 75 
791 67 
760 00 
926 87 
665 00 
750 00 



t$789 30 



tAverage. 

See Statistical Summary for segregated totals. 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Statistics of Kindergarten Schools Showing Number of Visits to Schools by School 
Officers, and. Number of Volumes In School Libraries. 



Number of Tisita by 
Coontar Superin- 
tendent of Scbools 



Number of visits by 
school trustees 



1917-18 1916-17 



Number of volumes 
in school libraries 



1917-18 1916-ir 1917-18 



Alameda , 

Contra Costa 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

ImiMria] 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Merced 

Napa i 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino ... 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo., 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Siskiyou 

Solano ,— 

Stanislaus 

Tehama 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Tolo 

Tuba 



Totals. 



1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
12 
2 
378 
1 
6 



560 



2 
1 
4 
2 
5 
13 
2 
437 
1 
5 
1 
2 
9 
2 



136 
2 

1 
6 



11 
82 
9 
177 
8 
5 



650 



630 



90 
2 
1 
7 
2 
8 

86 

3 

106 



345 

100 I 
15 

14 I 



9 ; 

756 



175 

197 

841 

228 

86 

22 

3 

43 

199 

40 

50 



3,284 



427 
150 
18 
21 



77 
9 

875 

1 
U 



10 
467 

11 
272 
625 
292 

62 

81 
5 

87 
228 

55 
.16 



23 
38 
6 



3,846 



See Statistical Summary for segregated totals. 
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TABLE No. 4. 

Statistics of Kindergarten Schools, Showing Receipts, Tax Rates, Expenditures, by 

Counties. 



Alameda 

Contra Costa , 

El Dorado _ 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Imperial >. 

Kern _ 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Merced 

Napa _. 

Orange _. 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin - 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz - -, 

Siskiyou — 

Solano 

Stanislaus 

Tehama . 

Tulare — 1 , 

Tuolumne , 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Receipts from all 
sources. Including 
balance on hand 



$85,069 59 

6,474 31 

858 17 

6,181 24 

1,823 96 

10,184 60 

20,062 15 

2,010 34 

526,301 83 

2,069 77 

2,506 69 



1,173 81 

18,737 37 

15,855 03 

34,495 30 

29,602 80 

52,553 45 

15,363 53 

4,250 00 

3,96185 

8,042 82 

12,580 62 

14,285 74 

2,270 60 

829 48 

3,311 25 

1,032 19 



Average tax rate for 



Maintenance 



BuUding 



1916-17 



1,700 28 



4,321 56 
966 08 



$105,388 76 

6.431 96 

973 28 

10,948 02 

2,048 24 

9,453 93 

23,662 60 ' 

2,208 15 

488,975 96 | 

2,029 41 

S,431 79 

2,016 75 

1.334 82 

21.299 96 

16,212 10 

32,124 08 

24,626 12 

50,091 69 

22,107 99 

4,144 49 

6.688 94 

9,257 72 

14,041 67 

18,875 17 

2,265 04 

86250 

3,527 21 

1,418 06 

2,486 75 

5.105 90 

1.126 94 

4,549 85 

1,068 74 

1.460 65 



Totals. 



8,915 71 ' $902,227 19 f0.07 



0.04 
.03 
.10 
.07 
.18 
.066 
.08 
.065 
.065 
.093 
.08 



.06 

.075 

.09 

.055 

.06 

.09 

.0028 

.018 

.06 

.06 

.0966 

.067 

.065 



.045 
.10 



.10 



.048 
.03 



1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 



I 



Total expenditures 



0.55 
.025 
.10 



.10 

.072 

.056 

.065 

.077 

.068 

.09 

.10 

.07 

.086 

.085 

.065 

.076 

.09 

.004 

.012 



.097 

.057 

.04 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.005 

.003 

.10 

.046 

.08 

.05 



$81,351 77 
4,118 06 
786 OS 
4.232 49 
1.377 20 
8.430 16 
15.736 40 
1,621 19 

481,739 96 { 
1.625 83 I 
1.974 96 I 



0.10 



.05 



tO.07O3 t0.075 



I 838.99 

16.607 66 

10,862 06 

84.485 69 

20,942 71 

89,47185 

15.363 53 

3,132 15 

1.349 11 

6.768 49 

9,108 95 

13.194 69 

1,451 57 

689 47 

2,768 78 

706 21 



1,453 91 I 



2.896 76 
758 81 



$99,621 84 

8.983 11 

673 28 

8,064 27 

1.84105 

7.422 20 

18.441 84 

1.530 40 

437.816 81 

1,281 10 

2,888 83 

1,679 60 

8S8 00 

19,926 96 

10.419 91 

29.254 48 

15,360 77 

40,246 11 

'22.107 99 

2,855 88 

6,148 06 

7,128 87 

11,141 68 

16,131 42 

1,89S 75 

775 02 

8,098 04 

640 91 

1,487 20 

4.624 66 

1,028 75 

8,068 36 

738 19 

913 82 



$784.845 86 $783,806^63 



fAverage. 

See Statistical Sumnjary for segregated totals. 
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TABLE No. 6. 

Statistics of Kindergarten Schools Showing Valuation of All Property and Average 
Cost Per Pupil Per Annum for Education of Kindergarten Children, Not Including 
Cost of Buildings. 



Counties 



Valuation of all 
klndervarten property 



I Average cost per pupU for 
I maintenance not including 
cost of buUdings 



1917-18 



On enrollment 
1916-17 1917-18 



On at- 
tendance 
1917-18 



220 00 . 
2,000 00 

SOOOO 
1,812 00 I 
6.146 00 

156 00 



32»6M0O 

14,175 00 

27,300 00 

6,460 00 

1,966 00 

6,690 00 

342 00 

132 00 

6,600 00 

15,538 00 

16,834 00 



175 00 I 
2,030 00 
80 00 1 



166 00 I 



6,160 00 
316 00 ! 



Totals $170,609 00 



-I 



300 00 
8,510 00 

640 00 
5,611 00 

156 00 
2,600 00 



460 00 
1,000 00 



Alameda ! $23,882 00 $48,969 00 

Oontra Costa _ , i 

El Dorado 

Fresno _ 

Humboldt _ - 

Imperial _ .._ 

Kern >- 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera _ 

Marin 

Merced _. 

Napa — 

Orange — ^ 

Riverside 

Sacramento _ 

San Bernardino _ _ 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo _ 

San Mateo - ___ _ 

Santa Barbara - 

Santa Clara j 

Santa Cruz - 

Siskiyou 

Solano -. 

Stanislaus J — 

Tehama 

Tulare 

Tuolumne — — — . 

Ventura 

Yolo — 

Tuba _ -. 



85,869 00 

14,87100 

27.800 00 

6,446 00 

7,866 00 

1,686 00 

342 00 

4,247 00 

6,800 00 

15,986 00 

16,882 00 



$20 62 ; 

16 06 I 
39 30 I 

17 27 ' 
45 44 I 

28 70 
20 82 I 
27 88 
43 99 ' 

29 17 i 
22 00 I 



49 34 ! 
39 02 i 

43 97 I 
35 01 I 



100 00 
2,400 00 ' 
80 00 I 



29 04 

18 80 
29 00 
47 92 
16 90 
21 65 
20 58 
69 12 
27 00 
23 10 

19 61 



256 00 
240 00 I 
5,200 00 
315 00 
78 00 ' 



72 70 



17 86 I 
14 69 



$204,657 00 ; t$32 15 



$19 47 
12 17 

23 22 
15 48 

27 56 
22 32 

25 06 

22 88 
37 25 

24 86 

23 65 

17 87 

28 96 

26 64 
22 19 

27 13 
22 62 
19 36 
12 94 
11 52 

26 57 

18 37 
22 95 

19 91 
22 17 

27 20 
27 45 
21 88 

20 63 
36 13 
85 60 

14 99 

15 27 
26 80 



t$27 68 



$43 79 

32 60 
82 96 
31 96 
52 77 
44 92 
66 32 
35 68 
63 36 

33 48 
60 99 
19 85 
70 00 
48 63 
38 77 
63 02 
40 80 
44 86 
29 84 
29 44 
44 87 
86 00 

54 27 
43 48 

55 87 
40 88 

56 66 
86 61 
37 82 
79 00 
82 17 
86 66 
55 60 



t$52 91 



tAverage. 

See Statistical Summary for segregated valuations. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS— EIGHT GRADES 

Table No. 6. Showing Number of School Districts at Close of Year, Number of 
Teachers Allowed Districts on Average Daily Attendance, and 
Number of Teachers Employed. 

Table No. 7. Grade of Certificates Held by Teachers Employed. 

Table No. 8. Number of District Superintendents and Average Salary, Number 
of Principals and Average Salary, Number of Regular Teachers 
and Average Salary, Number of Supervisors and Average Salary, 
Number of Special Teachers and Average Salary. 

Table No. 9. Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in Regular Elementary Schools, 
Boys and Girls; Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in Post 
Graduate Grammar Schools, Boys and Girls; Total Number of 
Pupils Enrolled in all Grades in Regular Elementary Schools, in 
Postgraduate Schools. 

Table No. 10. Number of Graduates, Boys and Girls, From Elementary Schools 
and Postgraduate Grammar Schools; Average Daily Attendance 
in all Elementary Schools by Counties. 

Table No. 11. Average Number of Days Each County's Schools Were Actually 
Open, Number of Visits Made by County Superintendents of 
Schools and School Trustees, Number of Books in District and 
City School Libraries. 

Table No. 12. Showing Sources of Elementary School Fund, and Amount Appor- 
tioned per School Year, and Amount Apportioned to Each County. 

Table No. 13. Showing Receipts by Counties from All Sources of the Elementary 
Schools. 

Table No. 14. Showing Expenditures for all Purposes for Elementary Schools, 
Average Tax Rate for Maintenance, for Buildings, Interest on 
Bonds Issued During the Year and Total Bonded Indebtedness 
for Elementary School Purposes. 

Table No. 15. Actual Tax Rate for County Educational Purposes; Rate per 
Pupil Apportioned by the County Superintendent of Schools on 
Average Daily Attendance After Giving Each District $550; 
Average Cost per Pupil on E>nrollment and on Average Daily 
Attendance. 

Table No. 16. Valuation of Property, Sites and Buildings, Libraries and 
Apparatus. 
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PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (EIGHT GRADES). 

TABLE No. 6. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of Districts and Number of 

Teachers. 







Number of school disi 


Mats at cloa 


le of year 




Counties 


1916-17 


1917-18 






Regular 
acUve 


Union 


Sus- 
TMnded 


Regular 
acUre 


Union 


Sus- 
pended 


Alameda 


43 
3 

89 
75 
46 
34 
62 
16 
52 

146 
41 

106 
61 
24 
96 
38 
87 
46 

157 
44 
45 
28 

124 
57 
41 
10 
79 
46 
46 
45 
51 
81 
66 
73 
32 
81 

115 
1 

87 
92 
85 
63 
78 
51 

106 
15 
88 
49 

145 
58 
35 
64 
24 

125 
82 
51 
46 
89 






1 
89 
72 
49 
84 
64 
16 




Alpine 








1 


Amador 




8 

1 
6 

1 
1 




g 


Butte 







g 


Calaveras 


8 


Oolusa 






OoDtra Costa — . 


1 




— 


Del Norte . — - 


1 




El Dorado -— - ._ - — . — - - 




6 
1 


61 
164 




5 


I*resno _- - - ..... .. .._. .. 


1 

1 


1 




Glenn ^„ .,^ _ ^. 


42 i 1 




'PiiTnl>o1dt 


8 


104 




g 


TmiMrlnl , , 




60 
26 

100 
40 
87 
44 

148 
40 
46 

•i 






Inyo 

Kern _ .. 


■~ 









Kings 










Lake 




2 




2 


Lassen 




1 


Los Angeles 




2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

8 

1 




4 


Madera 

Marin 




1 


1 


1 
2 


Mariposa 


1 
2 


1 


Mendocino — 

Merced 


1 
2 

1 
8 
1 
.. 


6 
1 


Modoc - - 


44 

11 
81 
60 
40 
48 
54 






Mono - - _ 




1 
4 
1 




Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 


8 


Orange 


2 




Placer 






Pliimag „„ , 







82 
67 
76 
84 
76 
112 
1 
87 

64 
79 
64 

106 
16 
92 
61 

147 
60 
84 

«4 
27 
181 
88 
60 
46 
89 


.- 

2 

1 
1 
1 




Riverside . . . 


2 




Sacramento 

San Benito .. 


2 ! 1 
1 1 fi 


1 
6 


San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco . ' . _ 


1 


2 
8 


9 
6 







San Joaquin . _ 


1 ' 1 


1 


8 


San Luis Obispo 




1 
2 




San Mateo 


.. 


; 


Santa Barbara 


1 


1 
1 
1 




Santa Clara 







Santa Cruz 

Shasta 


1 


2 
2 


6 


Sierra 




4 


2 


Siskiyou 


4 




Solano 




1 
5 


1 


Sonoma _ 




4 


Stanislaus .. 




1 


Sutter -. 


._ .1 _ 




Tehania 

Trinity 

Tulare -. - -.— 




2 

1 
1 


1 




2 




1 


Tuolumne _.— — . 


1 


... _ 


Ventura 


2 




Yolo 


1 


" 


Yuba .- - 












Totals - - 


3.400 


*28 1 66 


8,463 


•33 


81 







•Included In "active." 
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TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of Teachers Allowed and Employed. 



Number of teachen 
allowed on attendance 



1917-18 



Total number of teacbers actually employed 
tn each county 



1916-lT 



1917-18 



Alameda _ _ 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa _- - 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno -, 

Glenn , 

Humboldt '. 

Imperial 

Inyo , 

Kern 

Kinffs 

Lake . 

L assen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marfn 

Madposa 

Mendocino ,— 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara — 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Sbasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals- 



2, 



,071.68 
3 

eo.36 

148 

61.43 

52.05 
218.S2 

21 

69.94 
S38.04 

61.83 
198 
118 

S6 
237 
105.88 

45.38 

55 
,530.49 

74.11 
105.83 

33.82 
171 
120.09 

55 

12 
147.22 

87.82 

82 
221.59 

97.89 

37 

197.81 
299.47 

50.75 
811.13 
877.56 
L,825 
271.26 
134 
149 
138.14 
853.97 
123.06 
128 

19 
187 
119.96 
273.17 
194.67 

49 

89.87 

28 
274.14 

54.80 
115.78 

76.65 



.-. 12,209 



1,101.79 
2 

58.57 
140 

60.63 

51.16 
228.21 

20 

65.81 
664.02 



197 
126 

87 
246 
105.92 

44.83 

54 
2,584.53 

72.17 
101.66 

31.94 
164 
127.23 

63 

12 
149.82 

86.83 

78 
216.55 

96.81 

86 

193.24 
304.33 

51.44 
292.09 
875.67 
1,310 
286.49 
135 

153 I 
148.29 I 
357.37 I 

iie.8r I 

126 

20 
188 
125.83 
263.44 
196.79 

48 

89.65 

29 
277.06 

54.83 
110.68 

77.58 



12,808 



148 
"' { 

18 

18 

9 

18 

4 

6 

60 

U 

21 

18 

5 

15 

12 

6 

11 

265 

6 

6 

1 

18 

IS 

11 

2 

9 

5 

6 

26 

15 

6 

27 

21 

8 

26 

31 

52 

41 

12 

11 

15 

27 

9 

8 

3 

16 

9 

26 

16 

10 

15 

2 

94 

5 

7 

12 

8 



1,216 



1.072 

8 

56 

147 

50 

48 

216 

18 

64 

618 

59 

186 

149 

81 

251 

96 

40 

46 

2,818 

80 

107 

27 

149 

115 

44 

10 

137 

82 

73 

256 

86 

81 

224 

894 

44 

849 

418 

1,296 

256 

132 

150 

150 

880 

141 

119 

16 

114 

114 

262 

188 

46 

90 

24 

267 

49 

129 

74 

64 



12,616 



136 



7 

18 

8 

8 

19 

4 

6 

62 

11 

18 

18 

2 

16 

12 

5 

11 

200 

8 

6 

1 

14 

12 

13 

1 

7 

6 

6 

80 

8 

6 

23 

19 

2 

21 

36 

46 

47 

9 

11 

16 

20 

7 

4 

8 

18 

7 

22 
16 
8 
12 
2 
81 
4 
7 
11 
6 



1.112 



1,139 
2 
66 

148 
66 
58 

229 
18 
68 

642 
62 

190 

188 
86 

266 

108 

40 

46 

2,948 

79 

110 
82 

161 

124 
44 
11 

144 
82 
78 

267 
90 
82 

226 

408 



415 

1,418 

279 

187 

158 

158 

384 

148 

125 

18 

119 

122 

264 

197 

47 

91 

27 

272 

60 

188 

76 

58 



18.137 
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TABLE No. 7. 
Kinds of Certificates IHeld by Teachers Employed in Elementary Sciioois. 









Kinds of certificates held by teaehen 






CouiK.'es 


High school 


Elementary 
(fframmar school) 


Primary 


Special 




1916-17 


191T-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


Alameda _ 


158 


147 


944 

3 

60 
160 

226 

21 
60 

561 
67 

194 

'^ 

256 
102 

44 

56 
2,597 

83 
112 

28 
165 
127 

55 

12 
139 

84 

76 
262 
100 

86 
229 
390 

44 

347 

415 

1,163 


999 4 


10 


114 


119 


Alpine 


2 
61 

157 
64 
52 

288 
21 
59 

688 
71 






Amador - 


2 

8 


1 
2 






1 
2 

2 
6 


1 


Butte 

Calaveras 










2 


Colusa 


1 
1 


2 
8 


2 


Contra Costa 

Del Norte 


1 
1 


2 

1 


10 


El Dorado _- ■ ' 








Fresno — _— - - 


7 

.1 

2 


5 

1 
2 
4 






5 


1 


Glenn _ 


V 


1 
2 




Humboldt 

Imperial 


198 
181 


2 


8 
6 


6 

10 


Inyo . 


87 

273 

110 

44 

56 

2.719 






1 


Kern - 


8 
3 


2 
3 







7 
2 

1 


5 


Kings 

Lake 


"ll"l" 




2 
1 


Lassen -. 


1 
152 


1 

160 

1 

1 









Los Angeles - — 


iT 


12 


319 
3 


817 


Madera 


83 1 


3 


Marin 


1 

1 


114 
33 

165 

135 
56 
11 

145 
86 
76 

273 
98 
86 

232 

403 
49 

846 




1 


Mariposa 

Mendocino 






1 
1 




Merced 








1 


Modoc 


1 

1 
3 

1 




Mono _ -__' 










Monterey 

Napa __ 


2 

2 


3 


2 


2 

1 
2 
15 

1 

15 
20 
2 
22 
16 
70 

8 
21 
8 

7 


1 
1 


Nevada 


1 





2 


Orange 


5 

S 

5 

1 
4 
14 

1 
I 

4 

'I 


5 

1 
6 
4 
1 
6 
7 
113 
1 
2 
6 
5 
16 
5 


19 


Placer 








Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento — 


4 


8 


8 
20 


San Benito __ 




San Bernardino 


9. 


8 
4 
25 


18 


San Diego 


420 1 4 


20 


San Francisco 


101 


San Joaquin 


275 1 300 
139 1 139 




25 


San Luis Obispo 






5 


San Mateo 


147 1 153 


1 
2 

4 


1 
4 


9 


Santa Barbara „ 


138 
383 
138 


151 
381 

19A 


17 


Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 


3 

7 


Shasta . - . . 


127 129 
19 21 
129 1 131 
119 1 124 






Sierra 















Siskiyou 

Solano 


1 
4 
7 
5 

1 


1 
4 
6 


1 


Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter . 


274 
197 

55 
102 

26 
281 

54 
126 

79 

60 


271 
204 
53 
101 







7 
2 


9 
5 
1 


Tehama . 





8 
8 

e' 

4 

2 


2 


Trinity 




1 
2 


m |.___...._ 




Tulare . — 

Tuolumne , -^.. 


2 


297 
54 

139 
81 
61 


III...-- 


4 


Ventura 

Yolo . 


4 

3 




4 
2 


2 


Tuba 






„ 




1 








Totals 


681 


544 


12,898 


12,867 


66 


70 


786 


768 
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TABLE No. a 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of District Superintendents, 
and Average Annual Salary Paid Each. 



DMriet SuparlMoidaito 

Alameda 

Butte 

Contra Costa 

Fresno 

Humboldt 
Imperial . 

Kern 

Kings 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 
Madera 
Marin 

Mendocino . 
Merced 
Monterey ... 
Orange 
Placer . 
Riyerside .. 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Mateo ... 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus ... 
Tehama 
Tulare .. 
Ventura 
Yolo 
Yuba 

Totals. 

Prineipals of Sohoois 
Alameda 
Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 
Del Norte .... 
£1 Dorado . 

Fresno 

Glenn .. 
Humboldt 
Imperial . 
Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 
Lake . 
Lassen 

Los Angeles .. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa — .. ! 

Mendocino 

Merced . — 

Modoc 




1.043 98 
877 66 

1,112 00 
900 00 
798 00 
846 88 
72S60 



fAverage. 
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TABLE No. 8— Continued. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of Principals and Average Annual 

Salary Paid Each. 



Counties 



Number Salary | Number Salary 



PriMlpala •# 8eiiMi»— 

(ConUnued) 



MODO ' 1 

Monterey , 6 

Napa ^ 4 

Nevada I 1 

Orange I 15 

Placer — 7 

Plumas i 2 

Riyerside 18 

Sacramento 1 

San Benito i 2 

San Bernardino .| 13 

San Diego 11 

San Francisco i 1 

San Joaquin 24 

San Luis Obispo , 7 

San Mateo ' 3 

Santa Barbara 10 

Santa Clara — 9 

Santa Cruz 4 

Shasta 2 

Sierra 3 

SIsJiiyou 9 

Solano ' 6 

Sonoma I 11 

Stanislaus 8 

Sutter 6 

Tehama , 5 

Trinity 1 

Tulare 22 

Tuolumne 4 

Ventura 3 

Yolo I 6 

Yuba 2 



1900 00 
1,313 33 
1.348 00 
1,000 00 
1,240 33 
1,035 71 

877 50 
1,109 00 

747 60 
1.440 00 
1.180 00 
1,839 56 

600 00 
1,298 00 
1,207 50 
1,820 00 
1,180 00 
1,164 44 
1,221 02 
1,237 60 

886 67 I 

990 00 
1.456 66 
1,030 00 
1,125 62 

967 60 

927 00 

850 00 I 
1,098 18 

975 93 
1,160 00 I 
1,026 00 j 

900 00 I 




Womm 
Number Salary 



11 
8 

1 

31 
2 
1 

26 

6 

3 

42 

26 

10 

21 

9 

14 

9 

35 

18 

3 

1 

4 

8 

24 

23 

3 

9 



$956 00 
758 33 

1,260 00 I 
872 43 I 
842 50 j 
766 00 , 

877 00 I 
1,348 79 

688 00 

972 00 > 

1,037 11 I 

1,362 00 I 

911 00 

786 38 I 

1,164 82 

1,111 25 

868 41 

906 01 

990 00 

995 00 

923 75 

1,084 17 

878 00 
833 91 
751 25 
723 61 i 



$1,350 00 
1,478 75 
1,069 25 
1,132 69 
1,153 00 
850 00 
1,113 00 



2 I 
11 

11 , 

6 

23 I 1, 

6 I 1, 



Ttotals- 



Ref ulv Teachart 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calayeras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

EI Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kera — 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Loi Angeles .. 

Madera 

Marin — 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 



455 t$l,192 12 



45 $983 77 



29250 
883 67 
646 66 
708 75 
945 00 
745 94 
585 00 

1,124 25 
810 62 
744 87 
736 66 
753 00 
632 00 
798 00 
620 00 
769 28 

1,109 25 
990 00 



-! 



669 50 
605 55 ! 
726 00 



772 



976 
3 

54 
130 

50 

44 
193 

16 

53 
450 

54 
158 
127 

31 
213 



46 
2,340 
09 
87 
27 
144 
102 



921 72 

1,095 83 

888 46 

869 57 



8 ; 

9 I 
7 

5 ' 
2 
3 
8 
6 

12 
10 
5 
3 
1 

20 I 1 
3 I 1 
1 
1 
1 



.450 00 
,370 00 
,424 85 
660 00 
342 36 
,240 83 
,340 00 
.285 56 
,096 00 
,902 00 
,147 50 
897 50 
,035 93 
,525 00 
,446 96 
,162 60 
,006 00 
,005 00 
900 00 
,104 08 
.028 33 
,564 40 
,101 50 
,121 25 



$900 00 
996 25 
827 16 
900 00 
881 64 
897 29 



906 00 

1.362 86 

762 60 

910 00 

982 45 

1,402 00 

895 40 

778 50 

1,17183 

1.049 02 

870 09 

978 27 

982 60 

990 00 

885 40 

1,101 67 

937 56 

863 60 

809 68 

810 00 



922 14 
4 j 1,009 37 
16 942 00 
8 917 21 



t$976 84 



$1,095 89 ' 

688 33 I 

64107 I 

699 55 I 

673 77 I 

696 00 I 

897 97 , 
665 00 

585 73 ' 

824 41 I 

682 10 I 
766 91 
712 69 

699 00 I 

798 53 ' 

787 54 , 
568 00 
654 24 

1,009 52 ' 

72192 I 

894 41 I 
650 05 

622 22 ' 

781 20 I 



439 t$l,236 41 



27 $1,082 00 



900 I t$970 83 



1 


695 00 


4 1 


928 12 


3 1 


698 83 



1 

3 
6 

7 I 

5 I 



950 00 
729 16 
592 00 I 
1,201 71 ; 
882 00 I 
721 20 
760 00-1 



I 



4l 


646 25 i 


3 


796 00 I 


1 


560 00 ! 


9 


757 77 


45 


1.118 81 , 


8 


658 65 1 

1 



tAverage. 

18-40088 



924 60 
621 00 ' 
720 00 ! 



Digitized by 



1,037 


$1,149 07 


2 


700 00 


54 


652 97 


129 


720 16 


53 


668 20 


46 


745 16 


206 


947 53 


16 


689 00 


60 


54182 


480^ 


844 26 


57 


712 63 


161 


779 65 


143 


707 67 


32 


708 76 


226 


869 49 


90 


790 40 


38 


680 00 


46 


075 82 


2,896 


1,016 60 


70 


707 85 


90 


888 24 


81 


607 22 


148 


025 90 


106 


785 01 
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TABLE No. 8— Continued. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of Teachers and Average Annual 

Salary Paid Each. 



1916-1917 



Xumb€i Salary j Number Salary , Number Salary | Number 



Regular Teaeber»— 

(Continued) 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange — 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino — , 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo.. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara __. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta , 

Sierra 

Siskiyou _. 

Solano , 

Sonoma — 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama _ _-. 

Trinity , 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura ^ 

Yolo 

Yuba 



$658 85 
i^JO 00 
700 00 

1.320 00 
861 00 
959 00 

629 28 

630 00 
755 00 
945 75 I 
675 00 I 
792 00 I 
763 43 I 
912 00 
949 00 
627 50 
967 50 

1,100 00 I 
536 C6 ; 
850 00 
600 00 



640 83 
1,040 00 
716 00 
868 57 
798 75 
704 37 
600 00 
915 83 
eoO 00 



Totals. 



Supervitors of Subjeota 

Alameda 

Butte 

Contra Costa 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Kern 

Kings 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Monterey 

Nevada , 

Orange 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

Santa Barbara .... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Tehama 

Ventura 

Yolo 



725 00 
673 00 



354 t$855 00 



10 $1,428 50 



1,400 00 
1,562 50 



22 1,940 41 



1,100 00 
1,533 75 
1,533 33 
1,860 00 
1,740 00 



1,600 35 



Totals.. 



47 t$l,737 27 



41 

10 
124 

78 

71 i 
213 

84 

30 I 
189 I 
357 I 

39 ' 
291 
372 , 
1,166 
223 
121 
128 ' 
127 
336 
121 ' 
116 . 

15 
110 
106 I 
235 ■ 
163 : 

43! 

79 

^1 
226 

46 I 

113 

65 

52 I 



$637 30 
713 50 
735 00 I 
734 52 ! 
738 00 I 

773 53 ! 
697 41 ' 
684 00 
715 00 I 

1,015 98 j 
662 78 

774 00 
880 27 ' 

1,078 00 
848 00 I 
642 82 
963 51 
778 55 : 
858 41 I 
756 98 ! 
631 54 
673 93 |. 

634 90 I 
831 34 '. 
725 00 
724 28 
717 53 

635 32 
598 54 
791 24 
700 70 
760 75 
741 70 
706 60 



9 

1 I 
2« 

2 , 
2 
3 

2 I 

3 ' 
2 
7 , 



$692 22 
925 00 
775 00 
975 00 
837 50 
765 00 
885 00 
725 00 
850 00 

1,046 43 



2 

5 I 
8 
11 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 I 



994 00 
763 20 
959 88 
951 60 
912 50 
976 25 
1,200 00 
1,820 00 
900 00 
620 00 



670 40 



917 50 
785 00 
877 50 
734 28 
600 00 
859 37 
765 00 



735 00 
660 00 



11,002 t$887 I 




239 t$905 00 



9 $1,752 00 



1 60000 
1 765 00 
1 1,300 00 



58 
1 
2 



1,614 
1,350 



30 I 1,764 87 



42 

10 

129 

75 

71 

223 

84 

32 

198 

373 

43 

292 

871 

1,259 

239 

121 

133 

132 

334 

123 

121 

17 

113 

114 

236 

164 

44 

87 

27 

239 

46 

120 

65 

56 



11,441 



1 

5 \ 
5 
13 
2 



800 
1,607 
1,471 
1,349 
1,620 



750 
848 



1,506 30 
1,673 33 
2,250 00 
1,740 00 
OOO 00 
1,771 50 



127 , t$l,899 88 



100 00 



tAverage. 



54 , t$l,e73 61 



Digitized by 



116 



Salary 



$660 80 

779 50 
761 00 
752 70 
726 45 
748 33 

832 99 
695 00 
673 00 
118 36 
684 00 

780 00 
873 64 

1.008 44 
866 38 
712 05 
915 33 

833 77 
888 24 
745 70 
635 30 
687 50 
562 65 
795 16 
735 82 
783 20 

733 73 
646 45 
604 OJ 
776 05 
677 77 

763 ee 

768 27 

734 69 



t$89&90 



$1,488 00 



1,040 00 



832 80 

1«634 16 

1,535 00 

650 00 

600 00 



1,717 89 
1,906 67 
1,773 83 
1.710 00 



1.42150 



t$l,625 88 



Google 
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TABLE No. 8— Continued. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of Special Teachers and Average 

Annual Salary Paid Each. 



1916-1917 



Counties 



I Number Salary ' Number Salary 



Speeial Teaehwrt 

Alameda ._ 

Amador 

Colusa r.— 

Contra Costa .... 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt — 

Imperial _— 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Madera __ 

Marin 

Mendocino - 

Merced 

Napa — . 

Nevada 

Orange -. 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino -. 

San Diego _. 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo.. 

San Mateo , 

Santa Barbara _. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma _ 

Stanislaus , 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Tuba 



80 I $1,147 18 



1 



2 I 1,435 00 



— I- 

2 I 1,332 50 



-I- 



57 
3 



1,031 86 
825 00 



000 00 



1 I 1,033 00 

4 I 723 75 

6 I 1,157 00 

7 ' 1,244 60 




47 
1 
2 
9 
4 
2 
3 
6 
5 i 

. l\ 

210 j 
1 
1 



I 



$1,063 40 
760 00 
360 00 
823 S3 
97d00 
742 50 
986 66 
907 14 
839 00 
810 00 
315 00 
1,000 54 
925 00 
295 00 



39 


11,267 00 


67 

1 
3 
8 


$946 00 
780 00 






835 00 


4 


1,276 50 


1,225 25 






1 
2 
7 
5 


810 00 


1 
4 
2 


1,060 00 

008 63 

1,392 71 


640 25 

887 00 
1.074 28 



-l- 



878 00 

1,092 00 

1,283 00 

1,172 00 

1,500 00 

810 00 

1,333 33 

666 50 

791 00 

118 00 



1,020 00 

1,099 00 

809 86 

922 00 

1,165 19 

620 00 

809 00 

649 18 

1.015 85 

1,295 00 

1,410 00 

788 12 

732 07 

1,061 79 

870 00 



1,050 87 

706 00 

1,425 00 



600 00 

817 85 

1,447 00 

1,238 56 




5 



91 
20 I 

111 
1 I 

1 ! 
2 

2 ' 
1 



1,171 00 

695 11 

1,447 20 

864 38 

1,550 00 

1,800 00 

1,050 00 

166 00 

1,250 00 



1,215 00 
720 00 



-1- 



2 1 1,060 00 1 
1 1,000 00 



405 00 



855 00 



1 , 
1 
3 
1 

1 I 



1,200 00 
840 00 
810 00 
105 00 
405 00 



Totals. 



175 



1,250 00 I 
385 00 I 
464 50 I 



6 I 1,053 33 
2 849 38 



t$l,09e 84 



453 



409 50 
876 00 , 



3 1,200 00 



820 00 



f $968 87 



189 I t$l,105 16 

I 



1 
227 

1 



12 
8 

09 , 

11 I 

4 I 

10 ! 

13 
8 



-I.. 



815 00 
968 30 
950 00 



1,080 00 
900 00 



805 41 
1,244 00 
1,826 80 



942 00 

1,116 87 

1,065 83 

1,141 50 

055 25 

747 27 

766 02 

1.049 94 

1,283 00 



2 I 1,250 00 
6 1 863 80 



1,125 00 



5 967 00 

2 I 902 50 

3 i 33000 
2 ' 810 OO 



506 ' t$g67 28 



fAverage. 
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TABLE No. 9. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Enrollment by Sex and by County, 
Including Post Graduate Elementary Schools. 



Elementary schools 



Boys 



Alameda — 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Galaverag 

Colusa _-_ 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado _ 

Fresno 

Glenn < 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo '— 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake __ 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera ___ _, 

Marin ._.- 

Mariposa 

Mendocino _ 

Merced _ 

Modoc ._ 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa -__ _ 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacram.ento 

San Benito _ 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo... 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou __ 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals 223,811 



22,659 
23 

788 
2,247 

754 

641 
3,693 

291 

567 
9,768 

819 
3,041 
2,451 

491 
3,928 
1,963 

460 

668 
52,268 
1,041 
1,864 

282 
2,214 
1,993 

596 
79 
2,021 
1,269 
1,052 
4,375 
1,479 

487 
3,740 
5,903 

634 
5,656 
6,546 
28,279 
5,098 
1,850 
2,769 
2,487 
7,579 
2,007 
1,499 

180 
1,674 
1,985 
4.596 
3,476 

666 
1,150 

269 
4,603 

764 
2,145 
1.185 

777 



22,450 
16 

728 
2,145 

714 

627 
4,088 

265 

524 
10,401 

861 
2,926 
2,771 

506 
4,235 
1,995 

415 

669 

58.323 

1,023 

1,832 

313 
2,116 
2,026 

556 
75 
2,069 
1,299 
1,035 
4,427 
1,468 

614 
3,556 
6,044 

636 
5,766 
6,702 
28,113 
5,409 
1,785 
2,851 
2,817 
7,337 
2,098 
1,496 

183 
1.758 
2,148 
4,457 
8,688 

670 
1,070 

261 
4,905 

746 
2,263 
1,169 

676 



232,006 



20,296 
12 

758 
1,973 

728 

612 
3,802 

278 

668 
9.050 

791 
2,870 
2,250 

444 
3,606 
1,783 

464 

591 
48,244 
1,030 
1,688 

280 
2.007 
1,835 

595 
81 
1,830 
1,168 
1,019 
4,213 
1,871 

415 
3,461 I 
5,103 t 

605 ; 

4,993 

6,318 

25.437 

4,657 

1,665 

2,534 

2,289 

6.809 

1,768 

1,448 

194 

1,618 I 

1,812 

4,065 

8,291 ! 

627 

960 

224 

4,206 

729 

1,920 

1,084 

710 



204,570 216,224 



21,356 
4 

700 
2,023 

687 

606 
8,968 

263 

619 
9,681 

864 
2,769 
2,589 

483 
8,905 
1,758 

440 

638 
54,747 
1,007 
1,693 

250 
1,983 
1,889 

563 

84 

1,965 

1,156 

964 
4,253 
1,350 

449 
8,406 
6,531 

607 
5,158 
6,459 
25,849 
5,065 
1,606 
2,730 
2,490 

6.6aa 

1,811 

1,430 

194 

1,653 

1,934 

3,892 

8,455 

630 

942 

236 

4,600 

684 

2,076 

1,056 

651 



42,955 
35 
1,546 
4,220 
1,477 
1,258 
7,495 
564 
1,135 

18,818 

1,610 

5,911 

4,701 

935 

7,636 

3,768 

924 

1,259 

100,512 

2,041 

3,552 

521 

4,221 

3,828 

1,191 

160 

3,851 

2,437 

2,071 

8,588 

2,850 

902 

7,201 

11,006 
1,239 

10,649 

12,864 

53,716 
9,755 
3,515 
5,308 
4,756 

13,888 
3,775 
2,947 
374 
3,292 
3,797 
8,681 
6,767 
1,293 
2,130 
493 
8,809 
1,493 
4,065 
2,219 
1,487 



43,806 

90 

1,428 

4,168 

1,401 

1,235 

8,076 

528 

1,043 

20,082 

1,725 

5,095 

6,360 

989 

8,140 

3,753 

855 

1.298 

113,070 

2,030 

3,525 

563 

4,099 

8,915 

1,119 

159 

4,034 

2,454 

1,999 

8,680 

2,818 

963 

6,962 

, 11,575 

I 1,243 

I 10,92-4 

I 13,161 

I 63,962 

10,464 

' 3,391 

! 5,581 

' 5,307 

j 13,899 

3,909 

I 2,926 

I 377 

I 3,411 

4,082 

I 8,349 

' 7,143 

i 1,300 

2,012 

497 

9,405 

1,430 

4,339 

2,225 

1,826 



Postgraduate elementary schools 



Boys 



10 



16 



428,381 448,230 I 171 



10 



Girls 



17 



11 
9 



102 293 i 163 



16 
10 
1 



8 
10 



11 
10 
10 



22 

10 

5 



3 

30 



85 



2 
12 



9 
15 



1 
11 



464 266 
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TABLE No. 9— Continued. 

Statistics of Eiementary Schools, Showing Total Enrollment of Pupils In Elementary 
Day and Evening Schools by Grades and Enrollment in Postgraduate Elementary 
Schools. 



Enrolled in elementary schools 



1917-18 



First year- 
Boys -,— . 

Girls 

Second year- 
Boys - ^ 

Girls - 

Third year- 
Boys — . 

Girls - — . 

Pourth year- 
Boys - 

Girls - 

Fifth year- 
Boys - - - 

Girls — - 

Sixth year- 
Boys 

Girls - 

Seventh year- 
Boys 

Girls .— — - 

£ighth year- 
Boys -- 

Girls — . 

Totals- 
Boys 

Girls _ —- 

Grand totals 

Postgraduate Elementary Schools. 
First year- 
Boys - - -— - - 

Girls - - - — 

Second year- 
Boys - - - 

Girls - - - 

Totals- 
Boys 

Girls — — 

Grand totals _— - 



46,443 
39,745 

30,214 I 
28,819 : 



47,720 
41,811 

30,250 
26,934 



29,090 
27,080 


29,968 
27,965 


28,250 
26,206 


28,799 
27,203 


26,142 
23,934 


27 281 


25,211 
24,596 


24,946 


1 22,076 


23,309 


19,778 
19,612 


22,576 
21,330 


18,948 
19,098 


20,816 
22,461 


223,811 

2)4,570 


232,COS 
216,2-24 


428,381 


448,230 


186 
224 


87 
125 


35 
69 


15 
38 


171 
293 


102 
153 


464 


255 
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TABLE No. 10. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Number of Graduates from Elementary 
and from Postgraduate Elementary Schools, and Average Dally Attendance in 
Such Schools. 



Alameda ._ 

Alpine — . 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa — 

Contra Costa _. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn _ 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo -— 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera — 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino _,— 

Merced — 

Modoc -— 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada _ 

Orange _. -- 

Placer 

Plumas 

RJverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo- 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 

Sutter 

l^hama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals 



Number of rraduatea from 



Elementary scboola 
1916-17 1917-18 



Postgraduate elementary 
achoola 



1916-17 



Arerage daily 
attendance 



1,408 I 
161 I 

50 ; 

42 , 

214 I 
20 I 

49 ; 

548 I 

54 

208 , 

lis , 

36 , 

145 I 

55 { 

44 i 

301 
3,582 
44 
120 
9 I 
90 
80 ! 
46 , 



161 , 
100 ' 
73 

260 ' 
104 



1,600 

1 , 

SI I 

152 

63 

42 

238 ; 

13 ' 

65 
657 

57 

213 ; 
153 

25 
156 

65 

52 

54 
8,851 
. 65| 
106 I 

11 
182 
116 I 

56 

8 

134 

120 

92 
261 

95 

84 
229 
422 

43 

414 

417 

1,971 



1,305 
1 

90 
121 
45 
44 
225 
16 
34 



180 

156 

25 

206 

68 

SI 

83 

3,754 

51 

112 

18 

90 

42 

28 

6 

136 

105 

58 

261 

114 

18 



1,429 


( 

1 




1 


1 




71 
126 
40 
40 
333 
18 
63 
685 
100 
214 


1 ' 










, 










__ i , 




; 2 














1 




149 






50 






201 






57 

50 

86 

4,062 

59 

119 

16 

162 

181 

38 

6 

155 

112 










. 1 _ 




; 2 










' 




__ 1 __•__ 








, 






2 


5 ' 


1 

2 


2' 


66 


__ 1 . ; - - 


264 


• I 






123 


i! 1 






18 






237 






1 


271 
45 


6 10 


1 


1 


859 


9. 








84.126 


84,948 


26 


19 


1,300 


1,224 


3,561 


8,833 


1.255 


1,162 


1,182 


1,054 


6.096 


6.885 


453 


415 


966 


847 


16,165 


17.003 


1.896 


1,430 


4,858 


4347 


8.583 


8.887 


743 


782 


6.272 


6,480 


8.172 


8.044 


754 


727 


996 


962 


80,129 


81,543 


1,710 


1,688 


2.941 


2,808 


408 


420 


8,466 


8,851 


8,172 


8,879 


936 


883 


116 


113 


8,241 


8,268 


2,156 


2,128 


1,781 


1,692 


7,191 


7,065 


2,484 


2,365 


651 


646 


6,637 


5,612 


8,868 


9,009 


1,043 


1,009 


8,928 


8,581 


10,151 


10,127 


42,071 


41,822 


7,830 


6,887 


2,912 


2,809 


4,691 


4.715 


3,811 


4.051 


1U22 


11.201 


8,282 


3,009 


2,276 


2.212 


338 


328 


2,727 


2,720 


8,271 


8.344 


7,126 


0,718 


5.825 


6.014 


1,112 


1,137 


1,783 


1,680 


870 


864 


7,661 


7,785 


1,285 


1,220 


3.221 


3,273 


1.956 


1,945 


1,225 


1.172 



16 i *348,304 «360.568 



* Includes postgraduate gchoolf. 
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TABLE No. 11. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Average Number of Days Schools Were 
Actually Open for Year, Number of Visits by School Officers, and Number of 
Books in School Libraries by Counties. 



Counties 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa .__ 

Del Norte 

EI Dorado 

Presno 

Glenn 

Hunjboldt 

Imperial __. 

Inyo - 

Kern — 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc — — 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa _ 

Nevada 

Orange — 

Placer — 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo- 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra — _ ^— 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter _ _ 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare — 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo _ 

Yuba 



Arerage niunber 

of days schools 

were actually 

open 



Totals. 



fAverage. 



Number of 
visits by county 
superintendent 

of schools 



Number of TlsHt 






186 
166 
170 
167 
165 
158 
183 
176 
157 
163 
163 
173 
167 
164 
160 
167 
153 
152 
160 
166 
190 
153 
155 
157 
149 
167 
173 
178 
162 



158 
178 
160 
166 I 

175 : 

162 . 

193 

168 I 

158 I 

188 I 

191 ! 

174 ! 

181 

147, 

158 I 

152 

174 

173 

172 

165 

153 

147 

167 

160 

179 

170 

152 



184 
167 
168 I 
155 I 
163 I 
160 j 
182 
178 
150 
160 I 
159 ! 
172 
166 ■ 

157 I 

158 I 
156 
149 
149 
167 
158 
184 
150 
156 
156 
152 
172 
174 
180 
159 
169 
156 
158 
158 
168 
166 
161 
169 
194 
166 
157 
189 
177 
172 
176 
147 
157 
152 
172 
174 
171 
165 
153 
147 
164 
158 
173 
165 
150 



n66 



548 I 
7 I 
105 
117 

65 

84 
188 

22 

67 
654 



180 

46 
847 
166 

50 

57 
5,675 

87 
288 , 

33 I 
261 I 
120 I 

61| 

12 i 
224 I 
134 I 

85 1 
204 
197 I 

39 
189 
201 
279 
320 
457 I 
4,677 
154 I 
224 I 
273 I 
257 1 
624 ' 
235 I 
151 I 

18 
154 
201 
292 
350 

82 
124 

35 
279 

60 
160 
218 

64 



20,565 



19,296 



434 I 

111 I 
141 I 
66 I 
80| 
226 
25 ' 

105 ; 

830 I 
123 ' 

238 i 

202 
45 

257 

139 I 
47, 
56 I 



343 

57 ' 
250 ' 
130 

73 

14 1 
266 
135 I 

83 I 
235 ' 
200 

42 
176 
239 
349 
328 
240 
J,193 
160 
284 
268 
306 
561 
248 
144 

21 
141 
178 
273 
352 

54 
104 

36 
279 

61 
170 
174 



Number of books 
in school libraries 



207 ' 

134 ; 

89 
283 

22 

132 

1,140 

60 
533 
396 

94 
536 
246 

74 

134 

2,209 ' 

213 ; 

273 

71 
415 
213 
102 

20 
413 
189 t 

96 
293 
275 

95 
743 
352 
129 
734 
1,138 
1,272 
891 
811 
548 
344 
765 
196 
205 

21 
301 
184 
536 
307 

75 
171 

77 I 
467 

73 
108 
178 

71 



962 I 

126 I 
196 i 
125 I 
59 ' 
260 

37 : 

147 
963 

75 
630 
434 
140 
379 
245 

83 
123 
2,311 
142 
234 

87 
339 
188 
127 

11 
394 
199 
137 
327 
252 

80 
583 



904 

2,008 



279 
301 



221 
41 



157 
491 



139 
79 

391 
79 

125 
91 



19,570 I 19,365 



113,940 
1,267 
21,702 
48,147 
23,610 
24,963 
43,883 



25,186 

118,603 
26,494 
65,477 
13,285 
6,189 
63,554 
11,240 
16,179 
15,438 

239,486 
18,966 
48,594 
12,220 
63,044 
52,654 
21,323 
6,548 
84,196 
29,588 
33,611 
84,473 
44,380 I 
12,215 , 
42,391 I 
23.043 I 
16,797 I 
73,859 
91,572 

104,074 I 
66,512 j 
55,006 , 
46,421 ' 
50,626 

114,978 
39,350 
49,146 
10,804 I 
51,648 I 
37,514 ! 

166,478 I 
57,313 I 
26,622 
27,300 
7,451 

117,491 
15,964 
43,509 
21,090 
18,614 I 



110,756 
899 
20,899 
43,683 
24,630 
26,759 
62,361 
8,102 
24,413 

103,215 
27,343 
64,969 
12,650 
2.961 
64,196 
13,843 
15,919 
13.899 

442,025 
18,638 
51,645 
13,041 
58,030 
54,296 
21,486 
6,571 
82,397 
29.313 
32,918 
84,117 
45,603 
12,660 
45,841 
16,681 
18,820 
95,721 
92,303 

136,848 
71,237 
56,669 
60,062 
51,716 

115,010 
40,005 
47,216 
10,916 
96,979 
39,081 

172,244 
68,671 
27,932 
24,977 
6,136 

117,330 
16,276 
46,220 
85,247 
18,839 



2,763,909 8,028,054 
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STATISTICS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Showing Resources of State School Fund Apportioned for the School Years 
Ending June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1918* 

Table No. 12 attempts to give the apportionment of state school 
money apportioned during the two-year period. The first apportion- 
ment for the school year 1916-17 was made on September 13 and was 
apportioned from money accumulated for that school year at the rate 
of $250 per teacher. This apportionment is continued in February, 
1917, and in July, 1917. This is really the apportionment for the 
school year. But on July 5, 1916, an apportionment from money 
accumulated during the previous year was made in the amount of 67 
cents per pupil on attendance on June 30, 1915. This same plan is 
followed on July 3, 1917. This July money is money accumulated 
during the previous school year and belongs to that year, hence must 
be apportioned as the money of that school year is apportioned. This 
money may be used for paying teachers' salary of the previous school 
year. In order to show exactly the amount of money apportioned for 
school year, these tables are made up on the apportionment for the 
school year beginning in September and ending in July. The reports 
of the county superintendents, however, must be made up closing 
June 30, hence their reports show the money received for July, 
September and February ; hence the plan of these tables. 

Apportionment for School Year Ending June 30, 1917. 

September 13, 1916 ($250 per teacher) $2,993,750 00 

February Jl, 1917 (per pupil on attendance__$7 49) 2,553,618 13 

July 3, 1917 (per pupil on attendance 63) - 214,790 31 

Totals, $250 per teacher and $8.12 per pupil on attendance — $5,762,158 44 

Apportionment for School Year Ending June 30, 1918. 

September 1, 1917 ($250 per teacher) $3,052,250 00 

February 20, 1918 (per pupil on attendance.. $7 56) 2,633,178 24 

July 2, 1918 (per pupil on attendance 67) 233,363 68 

Totals, $250 per teacher and $8.23 per pupil on attendance— $5,918,791 92 

Resources of State School Money. 

The letter of State Controller dated July 2, 1917, will show resources of school 
money for the school year ending June 30, 1917, and including the July appor- 
tionment. 

Sacramento, Califobnia, July 2, 1917. 
Hon. Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Forum BuUiing, Sacramento, California, 

Dear Sir: There is in the State School Fund, June 30, 1917, subject to appor- 
tionment, $217,451.76, as per following statement: 

July 1, 1916: 

Balance on hand $223,193 31 

Keceived from polls . 3,151 00 

Received interest on bonds 360,169 03 

Received interest on lands 34,640 32 

Received interest on land foreclosure 46 00 

Received one-half dairy fines 1,269 22 

Received University of California 9 00 

Received transfer account, $15.00 5,114,145 00 

Received transfer inheritance taxes . 250,000 00 
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Keceived canceled warrants 17,997 50 

Received escheats by order of court 1,523 S6 

$6,006,144 24 
Disbursements : 

To counties $5,766,501 65 

Restitution interest 1,313 79 

Restitution interest foreclosure 235 82 

Reissue canceled warrants 18,004 74 

5,786,056 00 

$220,088 24 
Less Sierra County — not presented 2,636 48 

Amount subject to apportionment June 30, 1917 $217,451 70 

The bonds held in trust for State School Fund on June 30, 1917, amount to 
$7,853,524.92. 

Youre very truly, 

JOHN S. CHAMBERS, Controller. 
By D. A. MouLTON, Deputy. 

The letter of the State Controller, dated July 1, 1918, will show the resources 
of the state school money for the school year closing June 30, 1918, and including 
the July apportionment, which is given in Table 12 of this report. 

Letter of State Controller. 

Sacramento, California, July 1, 1918. 
Hon. Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Forum Building, Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir: The amount of bonds in School Land Fund held in trust for schools 
is $7,300,062.42, on June 30, 1918. 

There is in the State School Fund as of June 30, 1918, $235,384.34, subject to 
apportionment and received from the following sources : 

July 1, 1918 : 

Balance on hand $220,088 24 

Receipts from polls 2,249 05 

Receipts from interest on bonds 354,582 90 

Receipts from interest on lands 64,993 30 

Receipts from interest on lands, delinquent penalties 317 47 

Receipts, one-half dairy fines 382 17 

Receipts, University of California 6 00 

Receipts, escheated estates 21,689 51 

Receipts, refund Imperial County 250 00 

Receipts, transfer ($15.00) 5,224,560 00 

Receipts, transfer (inheritance) 250,000 00 

Total receipts $6,139,118 64 

Disbursements : 

To counties $5,874,043 87 

Restitution interest 879 27 

5,874,923 14 

Balance $264,195 50 

Less Santa Barbara County — not delivered 28,811 16 

m 

Subject to apportionment $225,384 34 

Yours very truly, 

JOHN S. CHAMBERS, Controller. 
By D. A. MouLTON, Deputy. ^ ^ 
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TABLE No. 12. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Amount of Money Apportioned by the 
State to the Elementary Schools Within School Year Ending June 30, 1916, by 
Counties. 



Counties 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno — 

Glenn ._ 

Humboldt — 

Imperial 

Inyo - — . 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino ^, 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey - - 

Napa 

Nevada _ 

Orange , 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito _. 

San Bernardino — , 

San Diego 

San Francisco _— 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo... 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter -_ 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals.. 



July 5, 1916. 

rate per pupfl 

67 cents* 



$21,584 06 
16 08 

832 14 
2,509 15 

850 23 

660 33 
3.854 51 

283 41 

607 02 
10.303 26 

920 58 
8,167 09 
2,103 13 

459 62 
3,624 70 
1,907 49 

531 98 

600 32 

60,855 01 

1,009 02 

1.867 96 

257 95 
2,171 47 
1,996 60 

644 54 
75 04 
1,995 98 
1,458 69 
1,230 79 
4,669 85 
1,567 13 

401 33 
3,642 79 
5,617 28 

638 51 
5,607 93 
7,061 80 
27,548 39 
4,733 55 
1,826 42 
2,716 18 
2,192 91 
7,164 31 
2,129 26 
1.522 24 

264 65 
1,695 10 
2,078 34 
4,669 23 
3,667 53 

754 42 
1,381 71 

233 83 
4.844 77 

885 74 
1,969 23 
1,214 71 

783 90 



Sept. 13. 1916, 

$250 teacher 

baslat 



$259,677 60 
750 00 
14,706 00 
37,250 00 
15,897 50 
12,926 00 
."0,572 50 

.5.600 00 
14,S75 00 
132,262 60 
16.005 00 
49,350 00 
26,760 00 

8,000 00 
64,167 50 
25,312 50 
11,582 50 
13,600 00 
614,110 00 
18,025 00 
26.720 00 

7,250 00 
43,000 00 
30,122 50 
13,250 00 

3,000 00 
36,080 00 
22,445 00 
20,600 00 
54,640 00 
23,406 00 

9,000 00 
iiO,030 00 
74,465 00 
12,157 60 
77,037 50 
94,682 60 
329.750 00 
«%,315 00 
33,500 00 
35,500 00 
33,050 00 
88,647 60 
30,166 00 
32,000 00 

5,000 00 
33,000 00 
29,480 00 
08,780 00 
46,187 50 
12.250 00 
23,820 00 

6,750 00 
68,197 60 
13,600 00 
29,282 50 
18,492 60 
14,250 00 



$221,870 00 $2,993,500 00 



Feb. 14. 1917, 

attendance 
June 30, 1916 



$247,289 84 
187 26 

9,886 80 
27,696 02 

9.497 32 

8,239 00 
46,183 34 

8,422 93 

6,661 12 

118,641 60 

10,133 97 

36,673 67 

23,768 28 

6,680 06 
41,973 96 
22,747 13 

6,924 69 

7,272 79 
682,969 17 
12,313 56 
21,773 43 

2.968 61 
26,818 03 
23,189 04 

7,826 22 
958 72 
23,615 97 
16,230 83 
13,761 64 
52,894 88 
18.290 68 

4,501 49 
41,337 31 
66,426 16 

7,460 04 
65,966 90 
76,727 56 
313,960 84 
67.650 63 
21,696 53 
32,38P 76 
26,222 49 
83,698 26 
24,622 26 
17,219 61 

2.636 48 

19.129 46 
23,706 85 
54,152 70 
42.311 01 

8,583 64 
14,485 66 
2,733 85 

66.130 06 
9,804 41 

23,568 54 
14.665 42 
9,152 78 



$2,553.618 13 $6,768.968 13 



Total with- 
in school 
year 1916-17 



$528,561 39 
963 38 
26,423 94 
67,457 17 
26.245 05 
21.833 33 

100,610 35 
9;206 84 
21,633 14 

261,197 36 
26,069 55 
88,990 76 
52,611 41 
14,039 67 
09,766 16 
49.967 12 
18,039 07 
21,873 11 
1,247,934 18 
81,847 58 
49,861 89 
10.496 46 
70,969 50 
55,808 14 
21.219 76 
4,083 76 
60»60190 
40,184 42 
36,482 48 

112.194 28 
48,262 71 
18,902 82 
95,010 10 

146.497 43 
20,266 05 

148,632 30 

178,471 86 

671,249 23 

128,699 08 
67,024 95 
70,602 94 
61,465 40 

179,405 07 
57,116 52 
50,741 75 
7,901 18 
63,824 66 
66,264 19 

127,601 93 
92,156 04 

. 21,587 96 

39,687 37 

9,717 68 

129,172 33 
24,190 15 
64,835 27 
84,872 68 
24,186 68 



'Apportionment based on 331,000 average attendance reported June 30, 1916. 
tTeacher basis made up on average attendance of each district reported June SO. 1916. 
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TABLE No. 12— Continued. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Amount of Money Apportioned by State 
to Elementary Schools Within School Year Ending June 30, 1918, by Counties. 



Julys, 191T, 

rate per pupil 

63 cenU* 



$250 Sept. 1, 
1917. on 

teacher basis 

June 30. 

1917t 



I 



Apportioned 

Feb. 20.1918. 

on attend- 

ancet 



Total appor- 
tionment 
within year 



Apportioned 

July 2.1918. 

on attend - 

ancet 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte — 

Calaveras 

Colusa - 

Contra Costa — 

Del Norte 

EI Dorado 

Fresno -- 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern , 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 



Monterey 

Napa >. 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento - 

San Benito , 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco _. 

San Joaquin - 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano -. 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus - 

Sutter -_ _ _ 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura -__ _ 

Yolo 

Yuba , 



$20,800 08 
15 75 

831 60 
2,329 74 

796 84 

693 00 
3,884 58 

287 91 

559 44 
9.979 20 

&52 39 
8,076 29 
1,998 36 

469 35 
3,530 52 
1,918 31 

496 33 

611 73 

49,034 79 

1,036 72 

1,831 41 

251 87 
2,171 ei 
1,950 48 

616 14 
8064 
1,966 39 
1,365 21 
1,150 68 
4,449 06 
1,538 46 

378 63 
3,476 97 ; 
5,503 05 I 

627 48 I 
5,550 30 
6,453 72 
26,407 08 i 
4,849 11 I 
1.826 11 I 
2,724 12 i 
2,205 63 
7,039 62 
2,062 62 ! 
1,448 37 ; 

221 76 I 
1,609 02 I 
1.993 95 I 
4,554 90 I 
3,558 87 

721 9a 
1,218 42 

229 95 I 
4,721 22 I 

824 67 I 
1,981 98 I 
1,233 54 

769 86 



$267,920 00 
750 00 
15,090 00 
36,750 00 i 
15,357 50 ' 
13,012 50 
54,580 00 I 
5,250 00 I 

14.966 00 I 
134,510 00 I 

15,457 50 1 
49,500 00 [ 
29.500 00 ' 

8,750 00 I 
59,250 00 
26,470 00 
11,332 50 I 
13rr50 00 I 
632,622 60 , 
18,527 50 ; 
26,457 50 , 

8.456 00 
42,760 00 
30,172 50 , 
13,750 00 

3,000 00 i 
36,805 00 
21,955 00 
20,500 00 
56,397 60 
24,472 60 

9,250 00 
49,327 50 
74,867 60 
12,687 50 
77,782 50 I 
94,390 00 
331,250 00 I 
67,815 00 I 
33,500 00 1 
37,250 00 
34,536 00 
88.492 60 
30.765 00 
32,000 00 

4,750 00 
34,250 00 

29.967 50 
68,292 60 
48,667 60 
12,250 00 
22,342 50 

7,000 00 
68,536 00 
13,575 00 
28,945 00 
19,162 60 
14,500 00 



i 



$257,992 56 

:I96 56 

10,281 60 

26,i)21 16 

9,487 80 

8,557 92 
50,636 88 

?,424 68 

7,227 86 
122,207 40 
10,568 88 
36.726 48 
27,067 48 

5,617 08 
47,416 32 
23.980 82 I 

5.700 24 

7,544 88 

605,776 24 | 

12,927 60 I 

22,233 96 i 

3.084 48 
26,202 96 
23,U60 32 

7,068 60 , 
869 40 I 
24,501 96 ' 
16,299 86 
13,464 86 
54,%3 96 I 
18,779 04 ! 

4,921 56 
42,615 72 
67,042 08 

7,885 08 
37,195 68 i 
76,741 56 
318.056 76 , 
59,194 80 
22,014 72 
.•$4,707 96 
28,811 16 
84,062 82 
24,311 92 
17,221 68 

9,555 28 
20,610 12 
24,728 76 
63,872 66 
44,037 00 

8.406 72 
13,479 48 

2,797 20 I 
67,841 66 I 

9,714 60 I 
24,350 76 I 
14.787 86 

9,261 00 



$546,712 64 
962 31 
26,203 20 
65,000 90 
25.644 14 
22,263 42 

109,101 46 
8,962 59 
22,77180 

266,696 60 
26,878 77 
89,302 77 
68.586 84 
14,836 43 

110.196 84 



Totals $214,790 31 | $3,052,250 00 , $2,633,178 24 $5,900,218 55 



_L 



17.531 07 
21,906 61 
1,287.432 58 
32,490 82 
50.522 87 
11,790 85 
71,124 57 I 
56.103 30 
21.434 74 
3,960 04 
63,293 35 
89,619 67 
36,121 04 I 
114.210 62 [ 
44,790 00 

14.550 19 
95,420 19 

147,412 63 ; 
21,200 06 I 
150,828 48 
177,585 28 
675.713 84 
131,858 91 
57,339 83 
74,682 08 

65.551 79 
179.614 44 

57,639 54 
50,670 05 
7,527 04 
56,475 14 
66,710 21 

126,719 96 
96,263 37 
21,378 70 
37,040 40 
10,027 15 

131.097 78 
24.114 27 
55,277 74 
86,183 40 
24,630 86 



$22,864 42 
17 42 

911 20 
2,385 87 

840 85 

758 44 
4,487 66 

303 51 

640 52 
10,830 55 

936 66 
3,254 86 
2,400 61 

497 81 
4.202 24 
2.125 24 

506 18 

668 66 
63.686 43 
1.145 70 
1,970 47 

273 86 
2,822 22 
2.125 24 

626 45 

77 05 

2,171 47 

1.444 62 

1.193 27 
4,817 97 
1.664 28 

436 17 
3,776 79 
5,941 56 

698 81 
5,981 76 
6,801 17 
28,187 57 
6,246 10 
1,96104 
3,075 97 
2,553 37 
7,451 74 
2,196 94 
1,526 26 

226 46 
1,827 09 
2,191 57 
4,774 42 
3,902 75 

745 04 

1.194 61 
247 90 

5,128 17 

860 95 

2,158 07 

1,310 52 

820 75 



*Apportioned on attendance reported June 30, 1916 (340,937). 

fApportioned on teacher basis estimated on average attendance of each school reported 
June 30, 1917. 

^Attendance reported June 30, 1917. 
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TABLE No. 14~Continued. 

Statistics of Elementary Sclioots, Showing Average Special Tax Rate on Districts for 
Maintenance, for Buildings; Total Outstanding Bonded Debt by Counties -and 
Average Rate of Interest Paid on Bonds for Years Closing June 30» 1917 and 1918. 





Average Ux rat 


e on district for 

BuUdings 
1916-17 1017-18 

0.37 ! 0.06 
i 


Total outstantUus 
by counties 


Average rata of 

interest paid 

on bonds 


Counties 


Maintenance 


AIahimIa 


1916-17 
0.17 


1917-18 
0.18 


19M-17 
I1.234.600 


1917-18 

^ — — ■ • 

$1,778,900 


1016-17 
0.046 


1917-18 
0.0«6 


AlDine 






.20 

.221 


.21 
.194 





.55 

.054 

.15 

.298 

.16 

.24 

"'27" " 
.85 

"'154 ' 




1 




Butte 


176,020 


166,060 


.066 





Colusa - — 


.15 
.17 
.08 


.215 
.18 


.16 
.15 
.23 
.220 

"".Tis"" 
.27 


22.000 

560,200 

350 

35.C00 
992,186 

86,500 

42,600 
426,000 

66,250 

677,850 

108,900 

200 

10,583 

8,764,797 

104,400 

85,600 

16,100 

16,510 
188,700 

34,880 


102,000 
666.800 

85,000" 

988,255 

107,000 

87,900 

428,700 

69,260 

627,225 

98,060 

100 

8,682 

8,358,680 

98,925 

106,400 

15,184 

9,890 

178,925 

34,830 


.06 


.06 


Contra Costa -- 


.06 


Del Norte 


,__.._._. 


Kl Dorado 


.06 , 


Fresno 

Glenn 


.178 

.12 

.1871 

.102 

.17 

.22 

.25 

.106 


.168 

.144 

.405 

.21 

.19 

.205 

.206 

.19 

.166 

.228 

.826 

.20 

.23 

.185 

.20 

.148 


.068 1 .068 
.066 .066 


Humboldt 


.051 .061 




.06 .06 




.066 .06 


^gfU ____. ._-—->. 


.58 
.70 

".ok" 

.41 
.25 


.22 

.15 

.385 

.15 

.117 

.36 

.08 

.287 

.30 


.06 .06 


Kings 

Lake 

Li&ssen -- — ^---- 


.06 
.076 
.066 
.06 
.06 


.050 

.07 

.066 


LoB Anereles - 


.184 

.128 

.19 

.80 

.21 

.16 

.155 


.06 


Madera - 




Marin 


.06 1 .06 


Mariposa -- —.._—. 


.066 1 .062 


Mendocino 


.06 ' .067 


Merced 


.066 .06 


Modoc 

Monn 


.25 





.063 1 .0608 


Monterey — — 


.10 

.407 

.10 

.19 

.27 

.15 

.24 

.1964 

.08 

.19 

.25 


.10 

.23 

.10 

.198 

.24 

.80 

.22 

.161 

.10 

.105 

.258 

.226 

.191 

.082 

.17 

.217 

.158 

.425 

.06 

.246 

.11 

.169 

.214 

.1225 

.14 

.85 

.28 

.158 

.16 

.092 

.197 






87,100 
31,400 


34,960 
51,360 


.06 .06 


Napa 




.216 


.06 , .06 


Nevada 




Orange -,- — 


.18 
.68 


.10 


614.825 
96,800 


681,000 
123,400 


.05 1 .06 


Placer - - — --- 


.06 


.06 


Plumas — 

Riverside 




.70 
.62 


.073 
.204 


435,200 
861,800 

19,600 

677,100 

890,560 

4,649,000 

781,090 

89,550 
899,100 
118,100 
678,500 
100,000 
6,150 


404,640 
873,800 

19,100 

679,000 

886,700 

8,570,440 

766,220 

70,080 
449,100 

SSioo' 

114,600 
8,400 


.067 

.062 

.066 

.06 

.06 

.0426 

.069 

.061 


.058 


Sacramento - - - - 


.062 


Qbt) 'Rptiito 


.06 


San Bernardino — - 


.81 

.31 

.1020 

.18 

.43 


.29 

.14 
.074 
.15 
.11 


.06 


San DlefiTO _- ....--.. - 


.061 


San Francisco _— — -— 


.042-$ 


San Joaquin -- - 


.177 

.16 

.1156 

.17 

.192 

.17 


.069 


San Luis ObisDO _-— - 


.066 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara , - — — 


.0614 I .061 


.42 
.225 


.26 


.064 .066 


Santa Olara 


.06 
.068 
.06 


.06 


Santa Cruz -. ...... . 




Shasta - — 


.75 




.06 


Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 


.25 

.28 

.14 

.19 

.212 

.125 

.247 

.10 

.178 

.178 

.1584 

.113 

.21 




.27 



.355 


.16 
.12 
.30 
.118 


83,060 
92,800 
214,805 
476,494 
38,900 
38,500 


28,160 
124,500 
198,601 
488,400 

32,350 


.06 

.064 

.066 

.0626 

.06 


"".05""' 


Sonoma 




Stanislaus 

Sutter — 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare ... - 


.0688 

.06 

.06 


.70 
.548 


.41 
.15 
.375 

.08 






662,803 
41,000 
134,700 
1.^,125 
22,200 


686,884 
87,350 
l.W,700 
162.126 
19,200 


.068 

.052 

.06 

.051 


.06 


Tuolumne .--... 


.065 


Ventura - . . ... 


.062 


Yolo 


.068 


Yuba 


.70 




.0625 






Totals 


t0.1805 


tO.206 


tO.3886 


tO.206 


126,986,948 


124,788,796 


f0.0666 


fo.oes 







tAverage. 
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TABLE No. 15. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools Showing County Tax Rate for Elementary Schools, 
Average Rate per Pupil Apportioned on Average Daily Attendance In Addition 
to $650 per Teacher and Average Cost per Pupil, Not Including Cost of Buildings. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

CalaveraB 

Colusa 

Contra Costa .... 

Del Norte 

£1 Dorado 

FresDO 

Oleui 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kln^s 

Lake 

I/assen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc , 

Mono 

Monterey , 

Napa 

NeTada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas _. 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino ., 

San Diego 

San Francisco ... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo _.- 

Yuba 



County Ux rat« 

for elemenUiT 

schoola 



1916-17 1917-18 



Totals (average). 



0.27 
.10 
.43 
.38 
.42 
.20 
.81 
.27 
.10 
.32 
.21 
.355 
.28 
.20 
.165 
.44 
.28 
.40 
.16 
.85 
.24 
.35 
.82 
.25 
.30 
.40 
.27 
.26 
.60 
.25 
.40 
.17 
.29 
.24 
.24 



.214 
.30 
.25 



.385 

.37 

.40 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.30 

.20 

.35 

.28 

.36 

.25 

.23 

.23 

.30 



Rate per pupil 

apportioned on 

attendance 



1916-17 1917-18 



0.27 
.20 
.43 



.81 ' 
.26 

.21 I 
.30 I 
.23 

.373 I 
.28 1 
.25 I 
.16 ' 
.42 ! 
.29 I 
.40 i 
.16 
.35 

.26 I 
.43 ; 
.32 ' 
.245 
.30 
.35 
.27 
.26 
.50 
.23 

.38 I 
.14 
.29 
.28 

.25 I 
.31 
.22 
.2301 



.20 

.17 

.810 

.28 

.26 

.306 

.87 

.40 

.28 

.26 

.81 

.35 

.25 

.40 



.233 

.2508 

.30 



$17 69 I 

8 12 , 

15 13 

16 28 
16 92 
21 42 
24 04 > 

21 87 I 

665 ; 

16 13 I 

22 00 ' 

18 88 ' 
20 71 ' 

16 62 I 

17 63 
20 60 

792 

23 15 I 

13 90 

24 63 ! 
16 97 I 

16 44 I 
863 I 

14 77 I 

19 30 I 
47 79 ' 

23 78 > 

15 61 
14 09 

17 13 , 
14 47 I 

19 73 ; 

14 63 I 
17 37 I 

15 20 I 
13 05 I 

12 12 ' 

24 12 I 

13 00 ' 

9 73 I 

20 48 ; 
20 18 ' 

16 37 I 

17 65 ' 
15 48 I 

20 77 ' 
766 ! 

15 66 
9 50 

13 99 I 
15 32 ' 
19 13 I 
12 47 I 

18 20 I 
12 49 
17 52 

21 75 

14 13 



0.2875 I 0.296 $16 97 



Average cost per 
pupil enrolled 



1916-17 1917-18 



Average 
cost per 
pupil on 
attend- 
ance 



1917-18 



$17 39 
4126 

13 82 

17 66 , 

14 48 
24 20 

23 00 

24 44 
400 

15 50 

22 67 
19 07 

18 73 ' 

19 19 ' 
19 23 
19 60 ' 

898 
26 23 

14 63 

25 67 

16 24 
16 70 

8 11 
16 03 
18 90 
48 86 

23 23 

16 88 

15 23 

17 15 

16 64 

18 62 ' 
13 00 I 

24 60 
16 49 
13 03 

12 23 

28 86 ! 

13 57 
10 10 

21 53 

23 67 
16 96 I 
18 22 

15 77 

22 00 
10 45 I 

16 23 I 

12 00 
15 60 
21 75 

29 17 

13 80 , 
18 90 , 
12 90 ! 
18 23 

24 38 

14 69 



$42 36 
73 22 
38 85 

41 43 

37 78 
45 07 

38 45 

45 16 
85 43 
85 74 

42 22 
36 08 
85 00 
85 58 

41 36 
31 60 

43 52 

40 75 
52 82 
52 01 
89 00 

42 90 

31 38 

43 24 

39 01 
67 27 
36 89 
43 63 
35 43 

46 18 
38 04 
30 45 
49 17 
63 78 

41 00 

41 64 I 

42 86 I 
89 58 I 
49 90 
38 78 ; 

41 71 ' 
38 37 I 
85 78 ' 

48 14 I 

45 50 I 
18 97 ' 
82 00 I 
38 02 

32 19 
34 05 ; 

40 66 

46 68 I 
40 62 

42 58 
32 03 
34 91 
40 04 

49 58 



$18 78 $41 48 



MS 66 


$54 76 


89 82 


94 55 


37 06 


40 00 


88 32 


60 96 


40 03 


47 96 


43 21 


60 63 


39 08 


46 78 


41 27 


48 21 


86 77 


45 29 


35 09 


4145 


40 50 


48 86 


37 46 


44 01 


84 82 


48 01 


86 86 


46 64 


40 35 


60 60 


8166 


38 93 


8179 


87 38 


36 30 


47 80 


42 24 


58 57 


42 66 


6187 


42 28 


68 07 


42 52 


67 00 


82 00 


89 14 


34 67 


40 35 


43 82 


66 53 


72 82 


102 54 


37 66 


46 42 


88 76 


44 21 


85 44 


4190 


88 46 


47 26 


40 25 


48 08 


36 62 


64 59 


38 72 


48 90 


48 12 


61 96 


88 00 


44 00 


87 81 


48 15 


39 78 


6182 


36 93 


60 06 


88 21 


47 68 


86 12 


47 13 


89 75 


47 06 


86 75 


48 12 


33 40 


41 44 


40 48 


62 52 


88 20 


46 56 


60 60 


57 38 


33 29 


41 39 


35 60 


43 82 


33 87 


42 06 


32 96 


39 07 


89 66 


45 35 


44 60 


63 28 


4162 


66 70 


87 87 


46 04 


82 16 


87 60 


85 40 


46 93 


42 95 


49 14 


52 01 


68 92 



$30 05 $49 88 
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TABLE No. 16. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Valuation of All Property of Such Schools 
for Year Ending June 30, 1917. 



Counties 



Alameda 

Alpine , 

Amador , 

Butte — 

Galaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa . 

Del Norte 

El Dorado — 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 



Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Loe Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa ... 
Mendocino . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey ... 
Napa 



81t«s, 
buildings. 

and 
furniture 



$6,752,246 

3,025 

62,796 

451,126 

68,485 

113.675 

848,148 

20,250 

55,175 

1,840,811 

181.000 

379,200 

582,605 



Libraries 



156,777 
425 
11,965 
9,906 
7.885 
8,570 
20,526 



Nevada , 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco ... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo.. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara .. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano — 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba - 



Totals. 



1,140,281 ' 
300.100 
47,105 
58,135 I 
17,544,118 
202,0C0 I 
334,690 I 
24,295 r 
200,961 I 
381,560 , 
82,425 
8,117 I 
273,432 I 
199,655 
158,015 ' 
1,400,960 
222,943 
66,310 
826,420 
1,793,780 

71,625 I 
1,267,084 ! 
1,794,970 
10,807,662 I 
1,320,720 
306,291 
634,200 I 
456,036 ' 
1,470,360 
454,575 
218,580 
33,942 
159,030 
280,500 
612,030 
659,247 
92,125 
173,820 
21,050 
1,066,000 
90,125 
387,800 
275,311 
126.330 



7,800 
24,655 

9,945 
14,135 

5,275 

1,880 
25,386 



14,581 
35,496 
3,270 
15,767 
16,315 



Apparatus 



4,525 

5,610 
166,930 

7,990 
11,845 

5,430 
27,265 
16,091 

6,983 

2,836 
26,722 

9,935 
12,360 
32,440 
11,810 

3,415 
15,495 
18,970 

5,500 
31.624 
22,984 
39,976 
29,075 
18,415 
14,800 
17,171 



16,075 
6,175 

10,310 I 
3,350 

44,750 
6,500 

11,925 I 
4,990 
7,475 



$59,e09,in $1,035,810 



$149,927 
250 
6,144 
5,M0 
3,110 
8,280 

82,688 
1,940 
2,845 

16,475 

3,060 

7,670 

5,124 

990 

21,675 
4.868 
1,416 
2.200 
172,887 
8.806 
3,145 
2,770 
8,726 
6,200 
2,803 
705 

13,648 
4,880 
5,455 

22,770 
4,215 
4,240 

10,725 

14,060 
2,285 

26,302 
9,901 

22,000 

13,810 
8,419 

12,660 
6,976 , 

15,948 ' 
9,787 

13,825 
1,335 
6,968 
6,025 

17,635 
8,445 
3,485 
5,305 
1,192 

31,500 
4,555 
5,170 
3,722 
8,110 



Total 
valuation 



$6,958,060 
8,700 
100,004 
467»061 
79,480 
125,475 
001,862 
25,715 



1,881,041 
106,005 
401,005 
508,004 
m,2S5 
1.187,842 
804,468 
53,046 
66,945 
17,882,065 
218,705 
849,120 
82,496 
286,062 

02,2U 

11,668 

813302 

218,020 

175389 

1.456,160 

238.068 

73,966 

862,640 

1,826300 

70,410 

1,825,010 

1,827,856 

10,060,638 

1,864305 

880,125 

661,650 

480.188 

1,618,000 

478,943 

267.000 

88,547 

181,765 

302,740 

662.055 

683,767 

101,785 

189,525 

25,592 

1.142,250 

101,183 

404,955 

284,023 

136,915 



$789,796 $61,484,777 
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TABLE No. 1&— Continued. 

Statistics of Elementary Schools, Showing Valuation of Ail Property of Such Schools 
for Year Ending June 30, 1918. 



Counties 



Alameda 

Alpine — 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Golusa 

Gontra Costa . 

Del Norte 

EI Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 



Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange — 

Placer 

Plumas - 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco ._. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz , 

Shasta , 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter -. 

Tehama ._. 

Trinity , 

Tulare 

Tuolumne — 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Tuba 



Totals $55,850,16» $1,000,964 



Sites, 
buildings, 

and 
furniture 



$7,804,282 

8,675 

90,950 

481,925 

61,885 

187,156 

896,720 

20,000 

80,000 

2,032,677 

185,550 

382,010 

658,025 

97,615 

1,058,004 

297,820 

47,225 

59,686 

16,675,280 

204,000 

380,930 

38,127 

108,065 

356,000 

88,600 

16,950 

279,217 

188.106 

149,236 

1,415,450 I 

222,333 I 

64,910 

724,906 ' 

1,589,050 

73,425 

1,200,500 ' 

1,877,638 

7,011,395 ; 

1,298,875 I 

290,700 

729,800 

472,593 

1,386,047 

430,475 

219,880 

34,027 

157,670 

250,100 

620,550 

725,018 

91,025 

174,820 

21,145 

1,116,100 

89,926 

403,240 

302,250 

126,456 



Libraries 



$55,711 
443 

12.933 
8,850 
7,606 
83)5 

39,181 
8,680 
6,275 

20315 
9,480 

13,946 
6,794 
1,546 

24,428 
6,000 
6,020 
4,666 
201,486 
8,015 

12,450 I 
5,880 I 

27,900 I 

18,840 
6,615 ' 
3,975 i 

26,684 : 
9,445 I 

12,827 

33,120 

10,500 
5,885 

15,185 

17,470 
5,215 

27,280 



Apparatus 



50,745 

24,045 

18,870 

14,650 

16,364 

84,345 

U,191 

34,600 

3,380 

15,710 

14,940 

32,785 

17,066 

6,735 

10,110 

3,110 

44,950 

6,250 

9,335 

6,950 

7,225 



Total 
valuation 



$257,353 

250 

14,148 

36,115 

9,114 

8,370 
11,688 

2.650 

2,570 
45,400 
14,195 

8,426 
57,906 ! 

8,845 I 
142,105 i 
24,818 

2,477 

8,064 
1,532,273 

8.966 
20,200 

6,700 
13,080 
44,075 
10,966 

2,256 
14,866 i 

7,310 I 

6,816 I 
43,000 
11,730 

5,890 
44,516 
253,420 

8,275 
84,196 
38,619 
858,228 
85,150 
23,020 
33,250 

6,996 
119,547 
31,112 
15,160 

1,375 
22,530 
45.755 
68,295 
42,198 

3,800 

5,445 

1,930 
41,750 

4,005 
14,225 
20,545 

3,140 



$7,617,346 

4,868 

118,031 

475,800 

78,504 

204,830 

949.589 

26,280 

80,445 

2,096,892 

209,225 

404,880 

022,726 

106,005 

1.224,637 

827,638 

64,722 

72.425 

18,409,039 

215,970 

863,550 

49,707 

149,105 

417,416 

106,170 

22.180 

819,756 

204,860 

168,877 

1,491,670 

244,563 

76,686 

784,695 

1,859,940 

86,915 

1,811,955 

1,938,639 

7,420,368 

1,407,570 

832,590 

777,700 

495,953 

1,639,939 

476,778 

269,640 

38,782 

196,910 

310,796 

711,630 

784 276 

101,560 

190,375 

26,185 

1,202,800 

100,780 

426,800 

829,745 

186,820 



$8,742,666 $60,183,819 
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SECONDARY (HIGH) SCHOOLS. 

Table No. 17. Number of Schools by Counties, Number of Teachers Employed, and 
Kinds of Certificates Held. 

Table No. 18. Showing Number of Pupils Enrolled in Regular High Schools, 
Special Classes, and Junior Colleges, and Total Enrollment in all 
Grades in the Regular High Schools, Special Day and Evening 
Classes, Junior Colleges, and Post Graduate High Schools. 

Table No. 19. Showing Actual Number of Days Sdiools Were Open, Average Daily 
Attendance, and Total Number of Graduates. 

Tabij: No. 20. Showing Amount of Money Apportioned to the High Schools by the 
State, Receipts from all Sources, Expenditures for all Purposes, 
Valuation of all Property. 

Table No. 21. Rate of County Taxes to Produce |eO per Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance, Rate of District Taxes for Maintenance and Build- 
ing, and Average Rate of Interest Paid on Bonds Issued, Average 
Cost per Pupil Enrolled and in Average Daily Attendance in High 
Schools. 

Table No. 22. Showing Number of Principals and Average Salary, Number of 
Regular Teachers and Average Salary, and Number of Special 
Teachers and Average Salary. 
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TABLE No. 17. 

Statistics of Secondary (High) Schoois, Showing Number of Schools and Number of 
Teachers by Sex and by County and Kinds of Certificates Held by Teachers. 



Number of 
schools 



1916-17| 1917-18 



1916-17 



Number of teachers employed | ^^^^^ 
number 



Regular 



Special 



Mam;da — 

Alpine 

Amador 

Batte — _._ 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Oosta _— 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn _. _.. 

Humboldt 

Tmperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono - 

Monterey __ _ 

Napa _ , 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Hscramentb 

San Benito , 

San Bernardino _ 

San Diego 

San Francisco ... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ._ 

Santa Clara 

S^inta Cruz 

«hasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou — 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

«ntter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura .__ _. 

Yolo 

Yuba 



15 



17 



Men Women Men Women 
121 173 ; 56 53 



of 
teach- 
ers 



403 



Kinds of 

certificates 

held 



High 
247 



4 I 

2| 

5 ; 

7 

1 

14 
2 
5 
6 

4 , 
6 



2 
50 ' 

3 

3 , 

1 ; 

8 
6 
3 



3 

4 ! 

^i 

7 

1 
1 

V 



4 
5 , 

3 : 

3 
2 

40 
3 

3 I 

l\ 

6 
3 



4 

13 
4 

9 

7 

1 

1 
57 

5 
11 
17 

6 
23 

8 

5 

4 
333 

4 



1 

15 ' 
12 

4 



6 

16 1 
31 

3 

4 
62 



19 

6 
24 
13 

6 

4 ' 
603 ' 

8 

14 ; 

^! 

19 I 

7 



I. 

6 

1 

1 
22 

2 

4 
10 





8 
1 

10 

1 

3 

12 
2 
4 
3 



14 

42 ; 

9 
25 
52 ' 

6 

6 
151 
14 , 
41 
58 
14 
60 
28 
11 , 

8 ' 
1,530 
14 
83 

2 I 
38 I 
40 
15 



5 I 



5 I 
3' 
3 

5 '. 
3 

1 , 
11 ■ 



Totals 



309 



1 

8 
12 , 

8 

5 ! 

4 

5 

5 
10 

4 

3 

1 

3 

6 

7 

8 

1 

3 

1 

9 

2 

5 



11 

7 

6 
40 

11 ' 
1 

38 
42 ! 
3 
31 
60 
74 

18 ; 

12 I 
8 ' 

17 
28 

10 , 
7 

1 ' 
11 
14 
13 
20 

5 

9 

1 
30 

3 , 

11 I 



10 
47 
15 

2 
36 
61 

4 
34 
71 
75 
25 
10 
14 
18 
60 
18 



5 
1 
1 

14 

1 

16 



4 

6 ; 
1 

17 
2 


19 



1 
26 
44 
41 
10 
1 
5 
8 
18 
4 
5 



51 
10 ! 

*l 
7 
8 
33 
8 
1 



13 
2 

41 
6 

20 

1) 
5 



13 
1 
6 

4 
3 



25 
18 

118 
28 I 
4 

109 

103 
8 

121 

213 

241 
63 , 
27 I 
34 I 
51 i 

139 
40 

22 ' 
3 

23 
50 ' 
63 > 
68 I 
8 

23 1 

4 ; 

03 
13 
46 

27 
10 



30 

18 

16 

87 

36 
3 

74 

77 
7 

68 

131 . 
149 

43 ; 

22 ' 

19 

42 

87 

28 

16 

3 
20 
39 
49 
53 

5 
22 

3 
72 
10 
31 
21 
11 



Spe 
clal 



156 



10 I 
34 ; 

8 I 
23 ' 
88 

4 , 

5 I 
121 I 

11 ; 

34 
36 
12 
47 
21 
11 

8 
936 
12 
20 

2 I 
31 I 
81 

11 . 



1 
2 

14 
2 
1 

30 
3 
7 

22 
2 

13 
7 


594 
2 

13 

7 
9 
4 



9 

7 

2 

31 

2 

1 

35 

26 

1 

53 

82 

92 

20 

5 

15 



52 

12 

6 



8 

11 

14 

15 

3 

1 

1 

21 

8 

15 

6 

5 



311 1,224 1,841 



611 



778 4.454 



2,995 



1.459 
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TABLE No. 17— Continued. ^ 

Statistics of Secondary (High) Schools Showing Number of Teachers by Sex and by 
County, and Kinds of Certificates Held for Year Ending June ao, 1918. 



Number of teachen employed 1 



Alaraeda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Kutte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa — 

P«l Norte 

El Dorado _. 

Fresno I— 

Glenn _ 

Humboldt 

Trnperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings - 

Lake 

Lassen — 

Los Angeles 

Madera .— 

Marin ._ 

Mariposa _ — 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey __ 

Napa 

Nevada _. 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside .— 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

Pan Diego 

Sin Francisco 

San Joaquin , 

San Luis Obispo.. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Omz 

Shasta _ 

Sierra 

HiPkiyou 

Solano - 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Hntter 

Tehama 

Trinity ___ - 

Tulare 

Tuolumne - 

Ventura _— 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Hisfa school 


ial 


Junior collese 


Regular Spec 


Begttlar 




1 


J 
1 


2 



I s 



Teechera' 
certificates 



Is I ? 



204 



109 



544 



317 



227 



"T! 

13 ; 

4 ! 



■i 

50 I 

4 

7 
19 

5 
27 

8 

5 

4 
810 

6 

7 

1 
11 
11 

3 



9 

21 

5 

16 
37 

4 

3 
70 
10 
31 
28 

8 
33 
12 

8 

4 
621 

9 
17 

2 ' 
23 , 
20 



2 i 

4 ! 



.1 I 



V 

1 

24 
3 
7 
9 



ll- 

17 !. 
1 I ' 

5 1 I 

18 ! • 

2 ;_ I 

1 1 1 

3 i I 



r::::::i 



I 



229 , 
2 
8 


"I 

6 


1 


8 


° 1 







8 I- 

5 ;. 

2 . 



10 I 
42 I 

9 I 

25 : 

60 ! 

6 

7 
170 
18 
51 
74 
15 
65 
28 
13 

8 

U561 

21 



15 



13 3 
39 , 3 
9 



21 

% 

5 

131 i 
14 I 

39 : 

47 I 

13 

50 

20 

12 

8 
935 
Iff 
24 

3 
34 
32 
12 



4 
15 

1 

2 
39 

4 
12 
27 

2 
15 

8 

1 



5 
14 

8 

7 
3 



11 

8 

6 
34 
10 

2 
39 I 
27 

4 

45 
53 
64 
17 
13 i 

6 
18 
26 
13 

7 

1 

13 
13 
15 
19 

3 

7i 

1 
27 

2 
15 

6 



19 

10 
62 ! 
12 

1 
44 
46 

4 1 
59 
73 
76 
30 
15 
14 
24 
65 
19 
13 i 

3 

8 
2G 
43 
46 

2 
11 \ 

3 
45 
10 
19 
15 

6 



5 

1 

1 
19 

3 

1 

16 
19 

1 

14 
39 1 
46 
17 ' 

1 I 

5 



5 , 

5|. 



6 '..-., 






2i 
61 

3 



8 
3 

8 

2 I, 
3( 



Totals 



-I 1,173 2,028 , 

1 I I 



914 



41 

26 

18 
128 I 

31 ' 
4 
117 
109 

10 
135 
204 
248 

76 

34 

33 

55 
142 

43 

25 
4 

27 

49 

67 

78 
8 

28 
4 

93 

15 

48 

27 

16 



30 I 
19 

16 I 

86 

22 

3 ! 

83 I 

73 I 

8| 
94, 

126 

159 ! 
47 1 
28 ; 
20| 
40 I 
90 I 
32 

21 
39 
58 
63 
5 
20 

4 . 
77 I 
12 
34 
21 
11 I 



11 

7 

2 

42 

9 

1 

34 

86 

2 

41 

78 

89 

29 

6 

13 

15 

52 

11 

5 



6 

10 
9 

15 
3 
6 



16 
3 

14 
6 
5 



5 , 4,811 3,209 I 1,602 
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TABLE No. 18. 

SUtlstlcs of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Enrollment of Pupils In Regular 
and Post Graduate High Schools for Year Closing June 30, 1917, Also Number of 
Graduates. 



Regular high, 
19ie-lT 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado — 

Fresno 

Glenn — 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo., 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama .. 
Trinity ... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 
Ventura — 

Yolo 

Tuba 



Total 
boys 



M15 



Post-graduate 
high. 1916-17 



113 

878 

00 

105 

884 

26 

39 

1.479 

128 

606 

652 

• 87 

404 

196 

94 

47 

19,316 



195 
81 



ToUl 
girls 



7,181 



Total 
boys 



ToUl 
girls 



Number of graduates 
from regular high 
schools. 1916-17 



Boys 



131 
510 

82 
122 
521 

44 \. 

801 
1.565 I 
152 
773 , 
732 

107 : 

446 
294 

84 ! 

67 ! 
21,928 
119 ! 
295 

13 
360 
241 I 

99 



376 



I 



Totals-. 



193 
167 I 
894 I 
167 
13 
706 

1,547 
64 
952 

2,799 

5,582 
909 
163 
364 
360 

2.193 

319 

157 

10 

165 

277 

503 

503 

62 

184 

21 

775 

87 

Sll 

191 

185 



218 L 
1,138 i 

206 > 
30 . 

780 
2,190 

127 ;- 
1,189 I 
3.655 
4,646 ;. 
1,157 . 



466 
5 



12 
42 

6 
12 
50 

2 

8 
171 
16 
40 
42 


40 
17 
15 

1 
1,176 

5 
38 

1 

41 
14 

9 



537 



56l 

7 I 



60| 

22 I 
73 



23 
24 
25 
106 
20 i 



25 

88 
10 
22 
92 
7 

13 

199 ! 
18 I 



15 
50 
43 
18 
6 
1,620 
14 
47 



41 
43 
44 
185 
81 



01 



132 



2,2 



370 
477 
2,226 
456 ' 
218 I 

11 I 
176 ! 
431 
763 I 
708 , 

47 
267 ' 

27: 

032 I 
135 I 



26 I 



47 



178 



52,502 60,182 



684 



IS 



090 



8 
141 
117 

381 ! 



20 
55. 
160 
46 
16 
2 
15 
32 
86 
81 



2 
112 


45 
10 
14 



3,017 



182 

181 

805 

87 

84 

41 

63 

226 

72 

26 

1 

10 

61 

120 

100 

7 

82 

7 

174 

23 

47 

50 

27 



5,503 



87 
130 

16 

84 

142 



21 
870 

34 
128 
106 

a 

00 

eo 

28 
7 
2,805 
Id 
80 
1 
118 
60 
23 



64 
67 
60 
201 
51 



223 



31 

823 

296 

776 

149 

55 

70 

118 

386 

118 

42 

8 

S4 

98 

205 

181 

16 

55 

9 



60 
41 



J,510 
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TABLE No. 18— Continued. 

Statistics of 8«condary (High) Schools, Showing Enrollment in Regular Hlgh» Spsclal 
Day and Evening Classes of Day High Schools, Junior Colleges and Post Graduate 
High Schools for Year Ending June 30, 1918. 



Regular four 

year high. 

1917-18 



Special day 
and evening 
classes of day 
high school. 



Junior 

colleges, 

1»17-18 



IE 



ag 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte- 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Cootra Costa .— 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo — 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced - 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Oblspo— 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

ISIskiyou 

So: 
Stf 
Sui 
Tel 
Trl 
Tu 
Tu 
Vei 
Yo 
Yu 



8,422 11,829 



124 
S74 

51 

84| 
351 
. 22 

50 
1,348 
126 
418 
579 

83 ! 
480 
109 I 



16,976 
96 



8 

261 

216 

86 



188 

168 

902 

229 

17 

662 

1,489 

60 

966 

1,093 

4,854 

1,625 

161 

896 

867 

1,697 

426 

125 

16 

127 



124 

565 

67 

120 

584 

41 

80 

1,697 

202 

606 

796 

108 

620 

275 

96 

77 

21,274 

142 

821 

17 

881 

268 

106 



801 



r- 



1,468 I 



fS 



'1^ 



Total enroll- 
ment In all 
high schools, 
1917-18 



8,725 



.1 . 



J-. 



13,287 ' 22,012 



ToUl 
enrollment 
In post- 
graduate 
high schools. 
1917-18 



i L 



34 54 

'S 66 I 10 8 

::::i :::::: :::~: 

171 
102 



125 


126 


374 


565 


51 


67 


84 


120 


351 


584 


22 


41 


50 


80 


1,882 


1,751 


126 


202 


516 


772 


579 


796 



251 



118 '- 

204 L 



130 — 

8.188 ;._ 

329 I 



84 
66 



851 

266 

229 

1,180 

218 

82 

813 

2,045 

112 

1,288 

1,848 

4.400 i 

1348 I 

256 : 

544, 
460 
2,588 
600 I 
218 I 
17 
184 ! 



14 



670 I 



987 



62 



194 
86 



667 
1.824 



22 

106 



12 



27 



16 



96 



406 

1.044 



640 
2.897 



21 
198 



203 



235 

83 

63 

17.762 

96 

294 

8 

299 

216 



1,288 I I 

1,875 I ! 

109 : 192 I __! 

805 i 1,875 
877 I 612 

96 179 

77 140 
736 40,496 ; 21 00 
287 I 



, I" 



46 I 
3 



9| 



31 
26 



30 44 



183 

163 

993 

258 

17 

806 

1.634 

60 

1.564 

2,943 

4,864 

1,647 

271 

896 

429 

1,709 

426 

167 

15 

154 



142 

866 668 I 

17 I 26 I. 

406 I 704 L_— .. 

268 469 j 

106 i 192 I 



866 I 
266 I 
229 I 
1,861 
220 ' 

32 ; 

1.314 , 
8.148 1 
112 I 
1,993 
8.800 I 
4.400 • 
1.869 • 

454 ; 

544 I 
604 I 
2.791 
600 
276 
17 



664 

449 

882 I 

2.854 

478 

49 

2.212 

4.682 

172 
8.667 
6.748 
9.264 
8.616 

725 

910 

968 
4.600 

926 

488 



874 



16 
81 
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statistics of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Enrollment of Students by Grades 
and by Sex for the State, in Regular High Schools, Special Day and Evening 
Classes, and Junior College, and Grand Total In Such Schools. 



Enrolled in regular high scfaoola 



First year— 

Boys _ 

Girls 

Second year- 
Boys — . 

GIris 

Third year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Fourth year- 
Boys __. 

Girls 

Totals- 
Boys ._ 
Girls - 



Grand totals 



First year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Seccmd year- 
Boys 



Esrolled is Speeial Day and Evenlag Classes. 



Girls 
Third year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Fourth year- 
Boys ..-> 

Girls 

Totals- 
Boys __, 
Girls ... 



Grand total 



First year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Second year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Totals- 
Boys .. 
Girls .. 



Grand total 



Enrolled in Junior College. 



1916-17 



2*^,409 



10,704 i 
ll,58g I 

6.365 

8,104 

6,024 
7,890 



52,602 
60,182 



112,684 



26.444 

31,800 

10,143 
14,440 

6.889 
9,404 

5,320 
7,948 



49,396 

63,687 



112,988 



3,948 
7,545 



150 



57 
67 



34 

260 



4,191 
8,022 



12,213 



451 

871 



67 
172 



518 
1,043 



1,561 
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Total Enrollment in All Regular High Schools, Including Special Day and Evanlng 
Claaaes of Day High Schools and Junior Collegea, by Years. 



First year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Second year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Third year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Fourth year- 



Boys 

Girls 

Totals- 
Total boys 
Total girls 



Grand totals 



First year- 



EartllMtat la Pottiradaate Hifh Sehooit. 



Boys — 

Girls 

*^ond year- 
Boys 

Girls 

Totals- 
Total boys 
Total girls . 



Grand totals _ - u- 



29,409 
82,599 

10,704 
11,589 

«,8a6 

8»104 

6,024 
7.800 



52,502 
00,182 



112,084 



1917-18 



30,84S 
40,210 

10.902 
14,702 

0,940 
9,471 

6,S64 
8.203 



54,107 
72,652 



126,769 




Note.— The law providing for special day and evening classes of day high schools and 
Junior colleges went into effect in August, 1917. The law providing for post graduate high schools 
has been in effect for several years, but under a recent opinion of the Attorney General these 
schools do not participate in either state or county aid. Most of the pupils in these schools were 
enrolled In junior colleges for 1917-18. 
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TABLE No. 19. 

Statistics of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Average Number of Days Schools 
Wsre Actually Open, Average Dally Attendance, and Number of Graduates for 
1916-17 and 1917-18. 





ATsrage number 
days schools 


Average dally attendance in— 


Total number gra 
1917-18 


duates. 


CountlM 


were open by 
counties 


Regular high 


Post-graduate 
higb 






1916-17 
189 


1917-18 
187 


1916-17 
6,749 


1917-18 
7.644 


1916-17 1 1917-18 


Boys 


Girls 
662 


ToUl 


A-lameda - 






401 


968 


Alpine 








Amador 


189 
179 
182 
180 


188 
177 
183 

177 


192 
705 
126 
189 
765 

60 
108 
2,318 
223 
753 
690 
158 
738 
404 
155 
107 
18.776 
174 
465 

21 
552 
377 
139 


192 
714 

97 
168 
782 

57 
107 
2,560 
249 
782 
678 
162 
871 
367 
158 
110 
19.002 
206 
463 

20 
549 
398 
155 






9 

'I 
12 

1 

10 


13 
103 
18 
24 
82 
10 
22 
218 


22 


Bntte 






155 


Calaveras 






22 


Oolusa 






86 


Contra Costa 


190 188 
196 188 

191 180 
173 171 

187 177 
171 188 

170 i 170 

179 178 

171 168 
170 167 

170 170 

171 170 
182 180 

180 173 
189 188 

188 174 
186 ; 184 
185 , 176 

189 1 184 


1 


181 


Pel Norte 


18 


El Dorado - 


1 


82 


Fresno 

Glenn __ 


55 




S49 


Humboldt 


2 

2 

15 


42 

i 47 

' 12 

R1 


81 
66 
16 
76 
26 
12 

7 

1,756 

18 

44 

6 
63 
31 
23 


123 


Tmperial 

Inyo *- 

Kern 


113 

28 
167 


Kings 




19 

14 

5 

1,116 

4 


44 


Take 


1 


26 


Lassen 


1 


12 


Los Angeleg 


376 i 31 


2,872 


Madera 


26 


Marin 




6S 


Mariposa r 




1 
82 


7 


Mendocino 


: 1 1 


95 


Merced 






42 
12 


78 


Modoc 

Mono - - — _ 


2 




35 


Monterey 


188 i 184 
188 185 
187 ! 183 


489 
373 
347 

1,750 
334 
32 

1,264 

172 

1,807 

2,417 

5,074 

1,123 

352 

478 

682 

2,325 

653 

274 

16 

267 

565 

1,111 

992 

101 

376 

41 

1,445 

194 

605 

369 

272 


613 

354 

344 

1,854 

366 

34 

1,324 

1,583 

148 

1,990 

2,553 

4.999 

1,309 

366 

518 

638 

2.242 

674 

274 

27 

237 

541 

1,068 

1,030 

102 

384 

30 

1,392 

190 

^561 

364 

248 






41 
22 
22 

RS 


53 
34 
44 
177 
43 
4 
117 
155 
27 
197 
188 
367 
114 
39 
39 
83 
201 
83 
85 
2 
24 
67 
128 
120 
9 
51 
3 
154 
19 
56 
47 
28 


94 


Nnpa 






66 


Nevada 


1- 


66 


Orange - -- - 


178 
188 


174 
181 


116 1 


262 


Placer 


11 1 j 27 

1 1 1 


70 


Plnmas 


189 , 186 
169 168 
185 178 

187 185 
171 169 

180 171 

193 194 
179 167 

179 180 
185 ; 180 

189 1 185 

188 I 177 

190 , 190 
174 , 169 

194 , 174 

181 163 

181 , 180 
187 184 

189 178 
187 1 181 

178 172 
189 1 192 
169 1 170 

180 ; 171 
189 ; 190 

182 1 184 

179 1 172 
, i 


5 


Riverside 

Sacramento 

?an Benito 

San Bernardino — - 

San Diego _ 

San Francisco 


64 

20 

44 

92 


18 


3 

25 


82 

78 

7 

119 

122 

358 

59 

27 

34 

54 

159 

44 


199 
238 
34 
316 
310 
725 


San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo _ 

San Mateo — . 






173 


8 




66 

73 


Santa Barbara - 

Santa Clara - 


41 





137 
360 


Santa Cruz 






127 


Shasta .. 






18 


53 


Sierra 






2 


Siskiyou 

Solano 


11 




18 
32 


42 

99 


Sonoma 






64 


190 


Stanislaus 

Sutter 




3 


40 
9 
22 
1 
98 
14 
41 
30 
13 


160 
18 


T^'bama -- - 






73 


Trinity 

Tulare 






4 






252 


Tuolumne _. 




6 


33 


Ventura 


97 


Yolo 

Tuba 






77 






41 










Totals 


tl89 tl78 


62.865 


64,671 


869 


87 


8.876 


5,972 


9.848 






tAverags. 

20-40688 
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TABLE No. 20. 

Statistics of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Amounts of State High School 
Money Apportioned, by County, to the Several IHIgh Schools of Each County for 
Year Closing June 30, 1917. 



Alameda 

A*pine 

Amador _ , 

Bntte 

Calaveras 

Colusa — 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

Fl Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn _.- 

Humboldt 

Imperial _ 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kln^s 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

]V*pndocino 

Merced ._- 

Modoe _- 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Flumas _— 

Ffverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

Diego 

Francisco — 

Joaquin 

Luis Obispo- 
Mateo 

Santa Barbara . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta . 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne -. 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba , 



Apportion- 
ment, Sept. 
13, 1916 



$42.588 54 



Apportion- ; Apportion- I Apportion- 
ment, Feb. , ment. Sept. ment, Feb. 
14. 1917 1. 1917 20, 1918 



Total apportionment 



1918-17 



130,015 63 $48,819 10 , $33,927 70 I $72,004 17 i $82,746 80 



2 860 63 I 
0,414 10 I 
1,914 92 
4,341 94 
8.272 70 

934 02 
1.144 98 
19,871 60 
2,219 Oi 
62% 02 
7,250 78 
2,137 60 
6 551 16 
3,768 96 
2.008 68 

963 32 

134,582 44 

2.020 40 

4,284 64 

723 06 
6 977 64 
5.926 42 
2.613 84 



2,016 17 I 
4,520 57 I 
1.349 62 
3,060 17 
5,830 51 I 

658 29 j 

806 97 < 
14,005 24 ' 
1,564 38 
4.404 93 
5.110 27 I 
1,506 56 I 
4,617 18 
2,^6 32 
1,415 70 

678 94 

94.851 38 

1,423 96 

3,019 76 

509 61 
4.917 78 
4,176 89 
1,863 36 



2,932 80 
6,559 50 
1.943 40 
4.315 70 

8.713 50 
964 00 

1,237 20 
22,365 30 
2,326 90 
7.442 70 
7,671 00 
3,332 20 
8,072 20 
4,030 20 

2.714 50 
1,778 20 

140,778 40 
2.826 60 
4,')43 50 
723 90 
8,066 80 
5,977 70 
2.649 CO 



2,038 56 

4,558 96 

1,350 84 

2,999 90 

6,066 34 

663 12 

859 92 

15,544 88 

1,617 34 

5.172 90 

5,331 72 

2,316 28 

5,610 52 

2.801 16 

1,888 86 

1,236 04 

97,837 60 

1.964 76 

3,157 86 

503 22 

5,600 16 

4,155 02 

1.841 76 



4.876 83 
10.9S4 67 
8.284 54 
7,402 11 
14,103 21 
1,692 81 
1,951 96 
33.876 84 
3,784 02 
10,664 96 
12,361 05 
8,644 16 
11,168 34 
6,425 28 
3,424 38 
1,612 26 
229,433 82 
3,444 36 
7.304 40 
1,232 67 
11,895 42 
10,103 31 
4,507 20 



4,971 96 

11,118 48 

3,294 24 

7,31? 00 

14.769 84 

1.617 12 

2,097 12 

37.909 68 

3,M4 24 

12.615 00 

13,002 72 

6.648 48 

13.682 72 

6.831 96 

4,601 36 

3,014 24 

238,616 00 

4,791 96 

7.701 86 

l.?27 12 

13,656 96 

10,132:72 

4,491 36 



San 
San 
San 
San 
San 



Totals 



5,6S3 88 
4,015 08 
3,739 63 
12.926 84 
3,733 80 
793 38 
14,112 52 
11,772 42 
1,625 88 
14,908 50 
19,460 42 j 
31.263 76 I 
7,820 50 I 
3,552 14 I 
5,390 88 I 
7.081 68 I 
20,128 48 I 
5.655 88 ' 
3.405 6i 

711 34 ' 
3,036 46 
6969 50 
9,477 58 I 
9.845 46 I 
1.180 14 I 
3,145 52 I 

793 38 
13,187 94 ; 
2,231 86 
6,592 18 
3,950 62 ' 
3.147 80 I 



4,005 94 1 


5,885 10 


4.090 60 


9,689 82 


2,829 78 , 


4,012 50 


2,788 86 


6.844 86 


2,635 67 ' 


3 817 30 


2,674 06 


6,375 33 


9,110 62 i 


13,325 00 


9,260 00 


22,037 46 


2,631 54 I 


8,770 60 


2,620 76 


6,365 34 


559 17 1 


777 00 


640 12 


1,352 55 


9,946 34 ! 


14.057 60 


9,770 72 


24,068 86 


8 297 01 


13,099 00 


9,103 72 


20,069 48 


1,075 42 j 


1,614 80 


1.122 32 


2,601 30 


10,507 29 1 


15,461 80 


10,745 63 


25,415 79 


13.715 41 


20.860 30 


14,498 02 


83,175 88 


22,084 12 


34,736 60 


24,140 86 


53,297 88 


5,511 77 


9,578 50 


6,ft>7 10 


13,332 27 


2.503 51 


4,476 80 


3,111 68 


6.055 63 


3,799 44 


5.820 20 


4,045 40 


9.190 32 


4,955 84 


7,023 80 


4,881 80 


11,987 52 


14.186 23 


19,717 50 


13,703 70 


34,314 69 


3.986 18 


5,052 70 


3,928 66 


9,642 06 


2,400 28 


3,440 20 


2,391 16 


5,805 90 


501 35 


706 20 


490 92 


1,212 69 


2,140 07 


3,975 30 


2,763 18 


5,176 53 


4,912 08 


6,933 50 


4,819 22 


11,881 53 


6,679 67 1 


10,743 10 


7,468 74 


16,157 26 


6,988 97 1 


10,652 80 


7,404 16 


16,784 43 


831 75 1 


1.195 90 


831 22 


2,011 89 


2,216 92 1 


4,018 40 


2,792 96 


5,862 44 


559 17 


841 90 


585 22 


1,352 56 


9,294 60 


13,488 90 


9,375 18 


22,482 63 


1,572 64 


2,344 60 


1,620 64 


8,804 00 


4,616 09 


6,569 50 


4,566 10 


11.288 27 


2,784 35 


4,106 90 


2,854 46 


6,734 97 


2,218 54 


2,804 80 


1,949 44 


5,960 84 



$517,842 16 $864,967 97 > $556,303 50 | $386,036 68 $882,810 18 



9,975 00 
6,801 96 
6,521 36 
22,585 60 
6,391 33 
1,317 12 
23,828 32 
22^202 72 

2.737 12 
28,206 93 
35,358 32 
58.876 90 
16,235 60 

7,588 48 
9,865 60 
11,905 60 
33,421 20 
9,581 36 
5,831 36 
1,197 12 

6.738 48 
11,752 72 
18,209 84 
18,050 % 

2,027 12 
6,811 36 
1,427 12 

22,801 06 
8,974 24 

11,136 00 
0,901 90 
4,754 24 



$042,940 08 
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Rate of Apportionment for Each Year. 

^leptember 13, 1916_ per school, $600.00; per pup!l on attendance, ^.86 

February 14, 1917 - - per school, 422.88; per pupil on attendance, 4.13 

Total per year _ per school, $1,022.88; per pupil on attendance, $9.99 

Sfptember 1, 1917— per school, $000.00; per pupil on attendance, $5.90 

February, 1918 - per school, 417.12; per pupil on attendance, 4.10 

( — 

Total for year... per school, $1,017.12; per pupil on attendance, $10.00 

Note.— One tiilni of state money is apportioned on school basis; two thirds on attendance basis. 
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TABLE No. 20-Continued. 

Statistica of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Valuation of Proporty, Outstanding 
Bonded Debts, Number of Books in High School Libraries for School Year Closing 
June 30, 1917. 



Counties 



Alameda — 

Alpine 

>mador - 

Piitte - 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa — 

Dpi Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

T'?yo --- -- 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera — 

Marin 

Mariposa ._ 

Mendocino _ 

Merced _„ 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange _ 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino > 

San Diego 

San Francisco -„ 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara — 

Snnta Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

S'erra 

Siskiyou 

Solano - 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Tolo 

Yuba 



' Valuation | 
. of Iot&. ValuatioB 

I Imildlnss. oflabora- 
I and I toriw 

I furniture ! 



I 
Valuation i 
ortxwks 

and ; 
apparatus i 



Total 
valuatloo 



$2,111,608 



80,867 
115.000 
11,750 
98,000 
288,000 
18,500 
34.000 
719,988 
157,000 
21U500 
582,942 
31,425 
429,900 
146,000 
38,950 
88,000 
8,974,451 
72,133 
101,500 
13,655 
91,950 
190,950 
65,500 



$64,807 



$56,208 $2,232,578 



2.550 

5,800 

100 

5,000 

17,200 
8,200 
1,100 , 

43,812 , 
6,000 
6.450 : 

18,156 . 
3,000 I 
9.020 I 

11,248 
1,800 
1,600 
214,385 I 
2,000 
5,430 
210 
7,850 

12,050 
1,325 



2,750 
5,650 
2,000 
5,700 

10,200 
1,800 
2,000 

23.765 
2,200 
7,500 

10,223 
3,300 

10,800 
5.100 
1.010 
1.100 
283,785 
1,760 

13,680 

712 

7,425 

14,600 
3.295 



85,067 
125.350 

14,650 
108,700 
316,400 

18,500 

37,100 
787,065 
105,200 
225,450 
611.321 

37,725 
449,720 
102,348 

d6,760 

38,700 
9,502,621 

75,883 
123,610 

14.577 
107.225 
217,000 

70,180 



Totals $26,468,807 



194.163 

97.200 

81.100 
840,450 
140.000 

49.000 
534.720 
607.203 

50,000 
919,500 
753,148 
3.109,114 
630,494 
104,500 
394,924 
221.000 
498,983 
841.700 

76,820 
800 

60,900 
322,800 
822,800 
277,492 

36,500 

173,762 

9,800 

382,717 

98,000 
803,600 
203,500 

76.000 



6.600 
5,350 
2,000 

42,050 

6.500 

600 

35,600 
8,800 
2,500 

18.400 

25,095 

47.127 
6.038 
3.600 
6,637 
8,350 

28,107 
3,600 
3,400 
200 
4.100 
9,500 

12,325 

10,150 

1.500 

2,800 

395 

24,780 
1,700 

15,050 
5,875 
1,300 



$824,172 



7.050 

6,200 

2,300 

57,108 

6.500 

1,750 

15,242 

10,460 

1.500 

26,750 

18,913 

33,806 

5.731 

6.200 

10.280 

12.100 

19.841 

9,850 

3,650 

1,500 

2,500 

10,700 

8.225 

10,450 

l.OOO 

2,780 

860 

17,100 

8.C00 

8.265 

8,850 

2,850 



207316 
108.750 

85,400 
989.008 
153,000 

51,350 
585,662 
626,486 

54,000 
061,030 
797,156 
3,190,137 
612,203 
114.300 
411.791 
241.450 
546,431 
355.150 

83,870 
2,500 

07.500 
342,500 
342,850 
296.092 

89,000 
179.342 

11,055 
424,547 
100,700 
320.916 
212,625 

80,150 



Total 
omttand- 
ing bonded 

dent 



$151,000 



8,000 



40.000 
07.600 



107,000 
80,000 

171.000 

420,000 
11.500 

101,000 
45.000 



5,784,750 
50.000 
42.000 
12,000 
7,400 
188,000 



23,000 
45.500 
20,260 
644.000 
58,000 



Number 
ef books 

Id high 



89.550 



447,000 



15,000 
587.000 
852.850 
600,000 
32S.000 

85,000 
242,000 

12,000 
460,600 
170.000 



221.000 
260,500 
348.800 
12,000 
142.000 



226,750 
10.000 
107.000 
126.000 
85,000 



$804,804 $28,097,348 $12,710,000 



2.000 
8,980 
1.054 
5,349 
7,012 
2.850 
1.451 

10.324 
1,905 
0352 
4,145 
1.705 
4,180 
5.072 
1.447 
1.158 
119.429 
l.SCO 
4,582 
280 
0,437 

10.026 
1.800 



4.748 
4.187 
1.218 
19.438 
3,072 



12,504 



020 

22,501 

18,89r 

7.58& 

5.002 

8.748 

8.822 

12.256 

17.188 

4.249 

8,300 

814 

1,037 

7,743 

8,447 

8.455 

960 

2.204 

800 

8,848 

4,280 

6.890 

8.802 

2.040 



400.751 
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TABLE No. 20— Continued. 

Statistics of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Valuation of Property, Amount of 
Outstanding Bonded Debts, Number of Books in IHIgh School Libraries for School 
Year Cloeing June 30, 1918. 



Counties 



YaluaUon 

of lots. 
buUdinsa. 

and 
funilturt 



ValuaUon 
of labora- 
tories 



Alameda 

Alpine , 

Amador ._ 

Butte 

Calaveras , 

Colusa , 

Contra Costa .... 

Del Norte 

El Dorado -l 

Fresno , 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial , 

Inyo , 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lsssen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada ..- 

Orange 

placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

Ban Diego 

San Francisco ... 

San Joaquin 

Han Luis Obispo.. 

Ran Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Risklyou 

Rolano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura ,. 

Tolo 

Yuba 



$2,106,645 



Totals 



$130,982 



82,192 

203,800 

7,800 

89,000 
309.800 

13,000 

34,000 
871,160 
161,000 I 
219,825 I 
560,000 I 

30.000 I 
463,256 I 
145,300 

38,500 I 

36,000 ! 

8.293.392 | 

120,133 I 

96,000 I 

18,000 
101.690 I 
185,650 

66.500 ' 



Valuation 
of books 

and 
apparatus 



$56,236 



142.000 , 
94,800 , 
39,000 
802,750 i 
146,500 i 
42,000 I 
534,250 I 
524,000 ' 
50,000 ; 
886.100 
7S6.883 ' 
2,621,429 
615,207 
104, %0 
466.000 
206,000 , 
630,467 

330,000 ; 

123,120 , 
4,900 ' 
131,500 I 
310.000 ' 
399,050 I 
419,942 i 

48,500 I 
186,000 ' 

10,000 I 



97,000 
300,000 
190,300 



$26,977,838 



12,148 
12,500 

2.300 
12,950 
37,135 

3.200 

5,000 
136,837 
18,820 
17,150 
48,748 

4,485 
67,250 
18,500 

7.300 

1,750 
1,386,624 

5,450 
88,700 

2290 
20,605 
32,400 

1,810 



24,650 
20,000 

5,450 

136.400 

18,100 

7,700 
77,690 
90,356 

4,000 
81,350 
46,575 
154,110 
29,121 
13,150 
24,550 
53,575 
105,239 
31,100 
14,200 

l.OCO 

7,750 
25,300 
13,960 
29,200 

4,850 

12,150 

400 

72,600 

2,800 
34,300 
17,800 

1,913 



Total 
valuation 



$2,293,863 



2,481 
4,5% 

1,800 I 

5,550 I 

11,000 
2,000 

2.000 I 

24,653 , 

1.475 I 

7,000 I 

4,950 I 

3,265 I 
9,150 
4,050 

1,150 : 

1.125 I 

159.510 ! 

1,705 I 

2,200 j 

600 ' 

9,300 I 

9,500 i 
3,375 
I 



Total 

outstanding 

bonded 

debt 



$188,750 



96,821 
220.850 : 

11,900 
107,500 I 
357,935 

18,200 ' 

41.000 I 
1,032,650 I 
181,295 I 
243,975 I 
618,698 ' 

37,700 I 
539,656 
167,850 \ 

46.950 I 

38,875 I 
9,789.526 
127.288 ' 
131.900 

20.890 
131,505 ' 
227,550 

71,685 



Number of 

volumes in 

high school 

Ubraiy 

card 



44,877 



81,000 



42,500 
91,500 






284,500 
103,000 
210,000 
420,600 
10,350 
160,000 
45,000 
35,000 



5,668,250 
50,000 
41,000 
11,400 
6,500 
199,500 
15,000 



6,250 

6,500 

1.700 

31,600 

12,900 

3,500 

13,600 

11,400 

1,600 

27,136 

16,991 

6,230 

5,908 

5.650 

7.600 

15,700 

16,600 

7,950 

2,520 

300 

2,150 

10,700 

10,197 

10,325 

1,850 

2,250 

850 

9,150 

3,775 

8,000 

2,150 

2,950 



$3,181,218 $594,897 



172,900 I 
121,300 .. 

46,150 I 
970,750 I 
177,500 I 

53,200 L- 
625.540 I 
625,756 ' 

55,500 ' 
994,586 I 
830,449 
2,781.769 I 
a50,3a(> 
123,300 
498,150 
275,275 
812,306 
369,050 ' 
139,840 I 

6 200 _. 
141.400 * 
346,000 I 
423.197 ; 
459,467 I 



21,000 

24,750 
518,250 
58,000 



424,500 
173,000 

12,000 

622,500 

364,050 

1.563,560 

321,000 

35,000 
230,000 

11,600 
443,250 
265,000 

35,000 



55,000 
200,400 

11,250 
443,750 
103,575 
342,300 
210,250 

85,945 



$29,708,448 



75,400 
212.000 
294,000 
844.400 

10,000 
138,000 

220,000 
15,000 
158.000 
122,000 
88.000 



$14,846,010 



2,948 
4.050 
1,736 
4,870 
7,580 
1,975 
1,504 

20,612 
1.698 
9,124 
8,862 
1,902 
8.544 
4,950 
1,915 
1,179 
183,149 
1,373 
5,730 
410 
8,282 

11,031 
2,271 



5,400 
4,623 
1,316 

22.860 
4,568 
2,261 

14,512 

7,008 

800 

25,281 

20,570 
6,758 
5,587 
4,1»1 
9,463 

14,228 

18,983 

4,490 

3.504 

900 

1,500 

8,512 

8,555 

9,199 

975 

2,381 

800 

10,799 
4,325 
6,996 
2,880 
1,854 



621,496 
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TABLE No. 21. 

Statistics of Secondary (High) Schools, Showing Rate of County Tax, Average Rate 
of District Tax for Maintenance and for Buildings, Average Rate of Interest 
Paid on Outstanding Bonds, and Average Rate per Pupil for School Years Ending 
June 30, 1917 and 1918. < 



CountlM 



Rata of 

oountj ttz 

for high 

•chooU 



Alameda .. 

Alpine I 

Amador I .20 

Butte • .24 

Calaveras .11 

Colusa .09 

Contra Costa .. .095 

Del Norte 19 

El Dorado .10 

Fresno , .15 

Glenn | .06 

Humboldt I .1275 

Imperial _1 i .16 

Inyo 10 

Kern .05 

Kings _ 13 

Lake 22 

Lassen ___ , .08 

Los Angeles j .14 

Madera 067 

Marin 11 

Mariposa .09 

Mendocino 185 

Merced — ; .10 

Modoc -—I .10 

Mono - ' 

Monterey i .10 

Napa 14 

Nevada ._ ] .30 

Orange I .25 

Placer 20 

Plumas 

Riverside _ 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego 

San Francisco— 
San Joaquin ... 
San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara. 

Santa Clara 

^anta Cruz 

Shasta _.". 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare — 

Tuolumne 

Ventura IS 

Yolo .104 

Yuba 10 



I =5 



0.16 0.171 



.20 

I •«> 
.11 

I .07 

I .10 

.17 

.10 
! .14 
' .09 
! .1405 
' .16 

.20 

.05 

.15 

.22 
; .09 

.1404 

.073 

.13 

.066 

.185 
; .10 

.10 



A? enge rate of district Ux 



For 
maintenance 



For 
building 



Aferage rate 

of Interest 

paid on 

bonds Issued 



0.16 



.216 
.145 



.17 



.30 
.12 
.10 
.19 
.25 



.17 

.296 

.18 

.446 

.265 

.16 

.24 

.28 

.11 

.16 

.361 

.183 

.23 

.09 

.20 

.21 

.153 



.17 

.36 

.25 

.801 

.46 

.13 

.36 

.316 

.29 

.094 

.386 

.27 

.26 

.18 

.22 

.19 

.15 



. 0.07 



0.10 jO.47 
! .40 

,09 



0.05 
.05 



.06 

.06 



Average cost per pupil, not 
Including cost of buildings, 
for maintenance of schools 



On enrollment 



150 60 I 140 26 



.045 



.07 
.05 



.06 
.06 



.099 



.05 .058 
.056 .053 
.06 .05 



.05 
.05 



.06 
.05 
.05 



.13 
.15 



.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.0525 

.05 



.05 

.05 

.04 

.0525 

.055 

.06 



126 66 

80 54 
lis 85 
184 90 

117 81 
177 86 

78 82 I 
97 30 I 

100 17 
59 47 , 
85 77 I 

111 90 

147 48 ; 

121 33 

118 67 
120 55 

87 75 
175 59 
100 00 
164 64 ; 
113 66 I 
214 55 
132 26 I 



136 46 
60 74 
181 14 
224 40 
120 27 

166 60 
87 00 

116 98 
92 11 
79 30 
106 58 
122 79 
127 93 
94 34 
116 00 

110 46 
84 84 

173 42 
99 96 

167 97 

111 16 
166 39 
138 22 



•On 
sTerage 

attend- 



fllS 53 



173 41 
91 72 
169 74 
272 67 
14S80 
182 92 
106 82 
187 06 
121 84 
180 88 
216 04 
162 94 
198 37 
164 10 
136 06 
142 11 
180 81 
200 49 
139 86 
218 36 
148 73 
196 06 
171 21 



Averages 



.15 

.30 

.107 

.15 

.26 

.21 

.066 

.095 

.11 

.07 

.14 

.187 

.195 

.127 

.15 

.085 

.15 

.17 

.20 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.20 



0.144 



.10 

.13 

.80 

.21 I 

.20 I 

.10 I 

.30 I 

.112 

.15 

.278 

.21 

.a549 

.11 

.08 

.067 

.13 

.177 

.20 

.124 

.08 

.106 

.14 

.186 

.20 

.10 

.16 

.15 i 

.20 

.18 

.124 

.1061 

.10 



.16 
.22 
.10 
.44 
.53 

.35 
.12 
.15 
.39 



.18 

.20 

.10 

.446 

.33 



.25 
.10 



-J .05 

.056 

.06 

.06 



.10 



.150 
.472 
.148 



.275 

.23 

.15 

.25 

.245 

.27 

.44 

.105 

.15 



.38 

.232 

.15 

.44 

.054 

.27 

.545 

.242 

.287 

.2706 

.286 

.173 

.175 

.248 

.255 

.246 

.366 

.175 

.40 



.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 



.04 
.052 
.045 
.05 



.18 |. 



.0063 I .0278 



.008 , .091 



.12 . 
.105 !. 



.08 
.15' 



.395 
.29 
.282 
.17 
I .26 



.483 



.18 



.80S 



0.144 0.2281 1 0.269 



.045 
.054 
.055 
.041 
.055 
.048 
.06 



.046 
.0516 

.05 

.052 

.049 

.054 

.053 

.049 

.066 

.048 

"05 



.06 



.06 



.05 



.06 
.06 
.06 
.061 
.06 
.06 



.06 

.05 .05 

.05 I .05 

.06 , .05 
.045 .045 



114 48 
118 86 
72 20 

143 09 I 

144 86 I 
200 67 I 
146 92 I 
127 60 ' 

98 00 
113 00 , 

48 47 

47 20 , 

109 57 I 

126 09 I 

99 78 
116 35 

90 22 
113 27 
139 21 
234 83 
134 00 
138 16 

87 99 
113 91 
143 06 

93 48 
125 92 
118 48 
149 78 
120 08 
104 10 
100 71 



0.1203 0.168 0.0523 0.0504 I $79 84 



118 56 
114 01 
80 06 
110 78 
154 21 
231 60 

116 28 

45 00 
106 00 

78 83 

46 00 
48 64 
41 25 
89 32 
89 40 

124 48 
60 45 
84 69 

117 22 
168 44 

114 13 
127 67 

95 84 
11139 
158 61 

86 67 
165 20 
106 08 

115 06 
180 72 
123 83 
117 60 



178 82 



151 IS 
146 48 

01 28 
140 60 
197 70 
378 13 
192 67 
133 11 
125 00 
140 84 
185 91 

90 05 
110 80 
176 08 

152 08 
173 86 
121 34 
117 67 
176 02 
201 04 
175 66 
178 22 
US 04 
188 67 
184 96 
114 18 
200 36 
140 60 
128 87 
107 14 
140 03 
13100 



9144 82 



•No report for 1917. 
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GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Table No. 23. Showing Total Number of Teachers Employed in Kindergarten, 
Elementary and High Schools by Years, Total Number of Pupils 
Enrolled in Said Schools by Years and Total Average Daily 
Attendance by Years Since 1851 ; Total Amount of Moftey Appor- 
tioned by the State to the Schools, Kaised by City and District 
Taxes and from Miscellaneous Sources; Total Amount of Money 
Paid for Teachers' Salaries, Current Expenses, Libraries, Sites, 
Buildings, and Furniture; and Total Expenditures by Years Since 
1852; Showing Cost for Teachers' and Trustees' Institutes by 
('ounties; Number of Books in County Teachers' Libraries and 
Amount Paid for Such Books During the Year; Total Annual 
Expenses for County Superintendents' Offices, for County Boards 
of Education ; Number of School Houses in State ; Number of 
Certificates Issued by County Boards; Expenses of City Boards 
of Education ; Expenditures of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and State Board of Education. 
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TABLE No. 23. 



GENERAL. 

Statistical Summary, by years, of tlie Kindergarten, Niglit, Primary and Grammar 
and High Schooie of Caiifornia, from 1851 to 1918, Inctueive. 



Tean 



1861 

1852 

1858 

1854 - — 

1856 

1866 

1857 



1859 

1880 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 — 

1874. 
1875. 



Number of 
teachara 



1876 

1877 

1878 - 

1879 

1880 

1881 



1883. 
1884. 



1886. 
1887. 



1880 - 

1800 

1801 

1892 

1898 — 

1894 

1805 

1808 

1807 — - 

1888 

1800 

1900 

1901 . 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1005 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 



214 

801 

892 

486 

617 

744 

8S1 

932 

962 

919 

1,079 

1.166 

1»268 

1,380 

1,500 

1,687 

1,869 

2,052 

2.301 

2,396 

2,462 

2,093 

2,694 

3,077 

8,393 

3.463 ; 

8,696 

3.787 I 

3,777 ' 

3,980 

4.083 

4,242 

4,444 

4,888 

4.0S8 

6,265 

6,434 

6,669 

5,891 

6,136 

6,267 

6,589 

6,886 

7,190 

7,432 

7.866 

7,806 

7310 

8,072 

8,383 

8,662 

9,026 

9,871 

9,714 

10,222 

10.747 

11,809 

12,156 

18,248 

14.624 

16,618 

10,794 

17380 

18,784 

19,782 



Number or 
children 

enrolled on 
school 
register 



1,846 
8,814 
4.196 
9.746 



815.226 
328.127 
336,645 
347,193 
3S2.278 
868,801 
386,911 
414,078 
446,016 
501,021 
508,600 
640.688 
606,948 
002,750 



Averaga 

dally 

attendance 



2.020 

4,685 

6.442 

8,496 

9,717 

11,183 

18.364 

14.760 

17394 

19.202 

19.992 

24.794 

29,592 

33,069 

43,271 

48.681 

49392 

64,271 

04.286 

66.700 

60,461 

72.288 

78.027 

88,S9l 

89,539 

94,696 

08,468 

100.960 

105,541 

107.177 

112.594 

124,814 

116,028 

126.718 

129,297 

132,277 

143,783 

146.689 

163,699 

158,875 

167,678 

104,601 

170,861 

176,083 

180.200 

185,424 

196,640 

197,805 

188,780 

197,217 

212,884 



239.491 
248,722 
247,880 



275.272 
286,780 
802,667 
828.667 
346,443 
874,498 
806,088 
410.978 
424,856 
429,637 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



TABLE No. 2a— Continued. 

Miscellaneous School Statistics, Showing Number of Books in County Teachers' 
Libraries and Amount of Money Paid for Books for Years Closing June 30, 1917 
and 1918. 



Nxunber of books In 
teachers' libraries 



Alameda 

Alpine _ 

Amador — . 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa .._ 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen .__ 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin ,- — 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced — 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas — 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernjrdino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco — . 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara .. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals- 



2.424 

70 

1,225 

2eo 

448 

454 

1,800 

500 

444 

3,868 

962 

878 

350 

125 

735 

141 

384 

448 

8,662 

1,200 

482 

700 

800 

463 

600 

227 

2,875 

1,250 

353 

5,006 

876 

100 

750 

1,200 

486 

2,736 

1,996 

2,720 

1,115 

772 

2,860 

200 

3,002 

2,050 



1,040 



1,017 

2,395 

600 

400 

4,600 

52 

1,700 

2,500 

404 



77.610 



Amount of money 
paid for books 



2,436 
70 

1,286 
400 
452 
474 

1,800 
550 
452 

3,875 
960 
885 I 
350 i 
150 I 
780 ' 
143 
387 ' 
448; 

8,937 ' 

1,200 
625 
750 I 
850 ! 
475 



1,300 

355 

6,010 

899 

100 

750 

1,200 

486 

3,607 

2,168 

2,798 

1,145 

780 

2,896 

261 

3,045 

2,150 



1,040 
625 

2,170 
945 
338 

eoo 

410 

4,800 

55 

1,800 

2,700 

404 



1916-17 

$122 10 
40 83 
72 95 
60 26 
11 70 
4 20 

17 50 
785 

18 76 

40 S 
67 62 
58 14 



$130 00 



36 00 
84 44 
10 33 

121 28 
580 
25 00 
33 05 

219 18 
30 63 
46 33 



84 36 
75 00 
19 70 
19 82 
1,825 00 

29 85 

30 73 
42 80 

107 00 
7 10 
42 75 



39 94 



25 66 
2 30 



6 00 
43 85 

600 
92 50 
139 62 
22 57 



76,806 



54 00 

53 00 
24 05 

258 96 
45 37 
900 
135 00 
176 00 
194 65 
114 00 
139 00 
181 17 
40 69 
76 97 

54 12 
61 00 
69 56 
11 29 
83 77 



49 00 
17 10 
91 13 
7 49 
1 50 
19 85 



60 00 
38 00 
75 11 



76 00 
50 60 
13 00 
42 65 
30 25 
13 00 
133 00 
63 00 



179 00 
184 00 
263 23 
91 87 
26 03 
24 57 
98 00 
84 18 
16 61 
74 86 



200 00 
80 09 
18 00 
1 49 
61 12 



22 00 
279 00 



60 00 
1 25 



$4,926 66 $3,241 07 
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TABLE No. 23 — Continued. 
Miscellaneous School Statistics, Showing County Expenses for Schools, Salary of 
County Superintendent and Deputies and Office Expenses for School Year Endlna 
June 30, 1918. 



Counties 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa .— 

Contra Costa .__, 

Del Norte , 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo - 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen ._ 

Los Angeles 

Madera __ 

Marin 

Mariposa _ 

Mendocino 

Merced , 

Modoc 

Mono _ 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside _.. 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Pranclsco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma _ _ 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

l\ioIumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



I Annual I 
j salary of I 

superin- 
' tendent and i 
I deputies i 

., $11,20000; 

-, 200 00 I 

-I 1,500 00 I 
2,720 00 I 
1,500 00 

-j 2,400 00 I 

J 6,450 00 I 

720 00 ; 

1,800 00 I 

-; 12,300 00 I 
2,700 00 
8,400 00 
3,000 00 I 
1,500 00 I 
7,200 00 ' 
2,700 00 
1,000 00 ; 
1,500 00 
25,380 00 
2,300 00 
3,000 00 ' 

000 00 
2,400 00 
3,200 00 

■J 1,500 00 

400 00 

3,834 06 

2,500 00 

-I 2,000 00 
3,150 00 

-I 2,400 00, 

-I 800 00 I 

3,600 00 
5,100 00 

., 1,800 00 
3,600 00 
5,450 00 
24,160 00 
3,500 00 
2,7C0 00 
2,216 50 
3,080 00 
5,121 25 
2,400 00 
2,400 00 

-i 625 00 

2,000 00 
3,420 00 
3,500 00 
3,020 00 
1,000 00 
2,400 00 
1,000 UO 

.-! 4,566 62 

-I 1,000 00 
3.100 00 

-1 1,800 00 
1,800 00 



Totals ., $213,414 08 



Travelinc 
expenses 



Postage 

and 

expreasaga 



OUier 
expenses 



$667 80 , 


$316 00 

600 

92 00 




1 


$7 50 
200 21 


299 70 


366 96 


160 22 


1,029 84 


147 50 


102 00 


40 00 


28156. 


96 00 


340 22 


798 05 .. 






21 00 ' 


aooo 

U7 00 
6S84 




296 50 , 




1,866 40 I 


1,085 28 


544 60 


95 00 


202 75 


428 42 


117 82 


178 27 


526 67 


100 00 


530 20 


151 25 ; 


59 00 


87 83 


76 06 


317 11 


625 46 


180 00 


90 00 


96 04 


69 20 1 


50 00 


106 55 


297 00 I 


92 00 
1,047 96 




536 34 


2,374 87 


280 90 


97 03 


48681 


384 80 


100 00 


487 46 


340 55 


74 00 


90 28 


642 86 


246 40 


182 97 


330 70 


148 75 


413 20 


287 45 


50 47 


12 35 


686 65 


190 00 


1,08190 


374 69 


116 00 


667 45 


125 80 1 


51 00 


67 06 


216 28 


66 00 


836 95 


250 00 ; 


11 28 


28 49 


320 00 1 


66 00 


40 00 


776 80 ; 


120 00 


899 66 


802 53 .. 




863 84 


378 00 ! 


76 00 


432 40 1 


207 00 


357 25 


613 08 


268 25 


625 01 



1,200 00 
500 00 
764 05 
357 35 
347 24 
295 53 
436 25 I 
691 16 

04 25 
726 40 I 
197 56 
143 05 , 
500 00 , 

70 50 I 
632 00 
116 00 
792 50 ' 

17 50 j 
400 00 I 
199 41 , 
251 80 ; 



514 31 
225 00 
170 00 

88 36 
147 00 
165 85 
5 10 
228 00 

36 00 

aoo 00 

110 09 

aoooo 

128 00 
65 48 

152 00 
54 00 
30 00 
70 00 

146 00 
90 00 
63 31 



772 70 I 
120 00 I 
406 92 I 
383 22 
170 06 
665 77 
250 04 



$22,897 94 ' $7,726 62 



40 00 
206 17 
851 19 
400 00 
1,368 06 
142 50 
782 59 

40 96 
657 83 




$20,916 82 



Total for 
year 



$12,062 80 
213 50 
2,100 91 
4,267 02 
1,789 60 
3,116 78 
7,248 06 
771 00 
2,212 50 

15,816 52 
3.542 85 
4,119 51 
4,756 87 
1,796 08 
8,218 02 
3,068 04 
1,226 75 
1,880 00 

29,889 17 
8,163 74 
4,572 26 
1,104 83 
3,472 23 
4,092 66 
1,850 27 
400 00 

• 5,782 21 
8.658 04 
2,248 85 
8,768 23 
2,689 77 
1,226 00 
4.896 46 
5.756 37 
2,254 00 
4,596 65 
6,866 34 

26,647 01 
4,345 55 
4,040(^7 

3.045 42 
3,744 30 
6,248 40 
3,001 89 
3,319 16 

796 25 
3,132 £7 
4,078 84 
4,243 05 
5,016 06 
1378 48 
3,906 59 
1,210 95 

6.046 95 
1,067 50 
4,876 51 
2,270 06 
2,412 06 



$264,955 11 
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TABLE No. 23^-Contlnued. 

Miscellaneous School Statistics. Showing County Expenses for Schools, Salary of 
County Superintendent and Deputies and Office Expenses for Year Closing 
June 30, 1917. 



Alameda 

Alpioe 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa - - 

Contra Costa — 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt - 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin _.. — 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Montere/ 

Napa •— 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer _ > 

Plumas — 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara _ 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare ^ 

Tuolumne - 

Ventura — 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals ^ 



Annual 
salary of 
superin- 
tendent and 
depuUes 

$11,200 00 
200 00 


Trafellng 
expenses 

9507 80 


Postase 

and 

ezpreasage 

$816 00 

600 

92 00 

141 26 

9100 


Other 
expenses 

aooo 

681 80 
28 20 
218 86 

a'io" 

20 00 
24125 
097 41 

66 00 
388 01 
154 20 

63 85 


Tbtal 
for year 

$12,082 80 

^9. ^ 


1,500 00 
2,720 00 
1,500 00 
2,400 00 


212 00 
806 89 

107 06 
246 96 

94 20 
28 50 
264 80 
1,687 79 
430 00 
426 76 
872 46 
156 00 
6185 
112 00 

108 10 
388 00 
825 26 
210 85 
343 70 
268 90 
796 40 
384 45 
161 55 
160 00 
864 60 
844 50 
117 45 
163 80 
200 00 
320 00 
694 80 

13 60 
332 50 
447 00 
606 51 
800 00 


1324 OO 
8,909 44 
1,726 26 
2.883 78 
4.665 20 
778 50 
24S12 20 
9,607 79 
8,244 00 
4,200 50 
4,669 87 


4,450 00 
720 00 
1,800 00 
7,800 00 
2,700 00 
3,400 00 
3,600 00 


121 00 
80 00 

118 00 

270 00 
94 00 

14160 


1,500 00 
7,2CO00 
2,400 00 
1,000 00 
1,500 00 


65 00 
228 08 

90 00 
47 50 
90 00 
876 00 
90 64 
90 00 

66 00 
160 00 
128 00 

80 10 

23 25 
208 00 
116 00 

89 00 
100 00 
125 00 

66 00 
120 00 
206 00 

75 00 
180 00 
823 00 


1.775 00 
7,872 94 
2,756 20 
1,218 96 
1,978 00 


23,830 00 

2.300 00 
3,600 00 
60O0O 
2,400 00 
3,200 00 





26,000 26 

2,000 99 
4,042 90 


88 10 
210 00 


1,023 00 
8.656 40 
8,662 45 


1,600 00 
400 00 
3,480 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
3,150 00 
2,400 00 
800 00 
3,600 00 
5,100 00 
1,800 00 


860 

40 80 

1,260 71 

12 60 
193 04 


1,700 15 
624 14 
5308 31 
8.58712 
2,218 05 
3.606 84 
2.725 00 

1.206 00 
4,994 05 
5,816 70 

2.207 50 


20 00 
680 16 
497 10 


8.600 00 

7,149 92 

23,320 00 

4,500 00 


800 00 
1,168 41 


5,027 00 

9,247 84 

24.120 00 


190 00 

76 00 

88 00 

148 00 

151 45 

122 00 

222 00 

86 00 

190 00 

60 00 

190 00 

120 00 

65 00 

188 00 

50 00 

324 00 

70 00 

146 00 

60 00 

81 88 


27 60 
122 60 


4,717 50 


2.4COO0 
2,100 00 


628 05 
282 80 
402 00 
320 40 
376 85 
639 30 

65 90 
848 06 
205 10 
182 50 
500 00 

88 35 
650 00 
176 82 
740 42 


8,225 55 
2.465 80 


3,080 00 
4.726 25 
2,400 00 
2,400 00 
625 00 
2,000 00 
3,300 00 
3.500 00 
8,020 00 
1,600 00 
2,400 00 
1,000 00 
4.400 00 
1,000 00 
2.880 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 


820 81 
600 45 


8,945 81 
5,798 55 
2398 86 
3.261 80 


38 00 
804 29 
287 90 


764 90 
2,842 34 
8343 00 
8.872 50 
3,682 40 
1304 00 
4,186 00 
1,311 17 
6,872 22 
1.096 00 


42 40 

6065 
1,000 00 

84 86 
407 80 

25 00 
410 26 
812 86 
186 80 


419 60 
217 40 
173 45 


8365 85 
2,879 75 
2.10113 


1202,851 17 


$19,201 96 


$7,314 15 


$12.83104 


$241.698 34 
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TABLE No. 23— Continued. 

Miacellaneous School Statistics, Showing County Expenses for Schools, Cost of 
County Board of Education for the School Year Ending June 30, 1917. 



Countiea 



Total per 
diem paid 
memben 



Alameda _— 

Alpine 

Amador _ 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte _. 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake _ 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino _. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo.. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra , 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals - $50,122 



$1,180 00 

70 00 

715 00 

1,420 00 

915 00 

940 00 

1,100 00 

335 00 

1,230 00 

1,850 00 

1,450 00 

290 00 

340 62 

175 00 

2,140 00 

1.270 00 

380 00 

700 00 

1,000 00 

795 00 

425 00 

525 00 

640 00 

1,070 00 

850 00 

295 00 

1,135 00 

1,250 00 

670 00 

900 00 

485 00 

586 00 

715 00 

1,170 00 

750 00 

500 00 

625 00 



Traveling 
expenses 



$16 00 
12 00 

199 10 
30 20 
73 80 

219 50 



63 40 
149 66 

44 80 
78 40 
42 45 

64 80 
10 15 



1,220 00 

1,135 00 
950 00 
695 00 

2,235 00 
940 00 
945 00 
225 00 

1,365 00 
755 00 
935 00 
575 CO 

1,040 00 
735 OD 
512 00 
710 00 
580 00 
750 00 
725 00 
650 00 



36 10 
126 25 

77 60 

36 00 
140 80 

31 70 
267 00 
213 60 
238 00 

28 20 
547 20 



51 20 
124 80 
189 20 
247 20 
330 15 

66 00 

67 40 
53 75 

147 00 



Other 
expenses 



ToUl 
for year 



$127 28 
261 49 



7 45 



14 22 
279 23 

50 00 
647 90 
100 00 

25 00 



201 00 

220 00 

35 70 



294 85 



332 40 
13 50 

219 50 

217 80 
31 90 

168 00 
56 90 
92 00 

216 40 

94 60 
239 70 
101 70 
133 80 
164 30 
110 20 
152 80 

43 90 

95 00 
97 40 

266 26 



$6.870 86 



25 00 
819 03 



100 00 
263 07 



107 00 
78 8& 



30 50 

466 86 

63 95 

95 00 



600 00 
246 76 
141 34 
944 80 
102 40 
30 75 
J10 25 



^.508 10 



$1,180 00 

86 00 

727 00 

1,746 38 

1,206 69 

1,013 80 

1,879 50 

342 45 

1.298 40 

1,999 66 

1,494 80 

882 62 

002 90 

289 80 

2,097 45 

1,370 00 

441 10 

826 26 

1,677 60 

831 00 

666 80 

757 70 

1427 00 

1,319 90 

1,068 00 

323 20 

1,977 05 

1,250 00 

721 20 

1,024 80 

074 20 

8S7 20 

1,964 18 

1,236 00 

817 40 

653 76 

772 00 



1,652 40 
1,411 57 
1,169 50 
1,019 80 
2,345 79 
1,108 00 
1,001 90 

847 60 
2,047 26 

908 65 
1,209 70 

076 70 
1,178 80 
1,399 90 

868 95 
1,004 14 

968 10 
1,047 40 

868 15 
2,156 50 



$62,501 58 
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TABLE No. 23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous School Statistics, Showing County Expenses for Schools, Cost of 
County Board of Education for the School Year Ending June 30, 1918. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa . 

Del Norte 

El Dorado — . 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo __. 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 



Lassen _ 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino _ 

Merced .— , 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada _. 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino _ 

San Diego 

San Prancisco _„ 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _ 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra ._ 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter .__ 

Tebama _ 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura _ 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Total per 
diem paid 
members 



$690 00 

60 00 

570 00 

1,225 00 

630 OG 

840 00 

1.175 00 

370 00 

1,015 00 

1,885 00 

1,737 00 

680 00 

90 00 

145 00 

1,415 00 

1,170 00 

415 00 

537 50 

1,600 00 

717 50 

495 00 

500 00 

612 50 

670 00 

G15 00 



Travellns 
expenses 



$11 ao 

13 60 
127 50 
32 20 
83 20 
229 40 



36 80 

242 57 

105 60 

89 60 

4 00 

64 20 

7 11 



Other 
expenses 



$86 00 
213 25 

57 20 




38 00 


188 75 

494 55 

5 45 


„__ 



36 30 
81 60 

36 00 i 
151 20 

65 50 
290 80 
360 00 
169 00 



123 85 
95 00 

306 29 
261 00 
30 00 
57 95 
128 75 
144 45 



Total 
expenses 
for year 

$630 00 
71 20 

669 60 
1,565 75 

719 40 

923 20 
1,40140 

408 00 
1,051 80 
2,316 32 
2,837 15 

725 05 
94 00 

209 20 
2.110 79 
1,293 85 

546 30 

619 OO 
1.966 29 
1,014 50 

676 20 

623 45 
1,032 05 
1,174 45 

7^ 00 



Totals. 



1,000 00 I 

i,ax) 00 

590 00 ' 

1,075 00 
435 00 
675 00 
590 00 

1,960 00 

750 00 

275 00 

590 00 

39,139 50 

1,600 00 
890 00 
975 00 ! 
752 50 ! 

1,935 00 I 
350 00 j 
955 00 
200 00 

1,080 00 
720 00 
790 00 
460 00 
925 00 
415 00 
392 00 
805 00 
625 00 
766 00 
852 50 

1,400 00 



498 80 



471 28 



3,036 00 



149 77 
128 00 
432 80 
188 00 
310 05 

98 31 

60 00 
28 29 

115 50 

275 41 

377 40 

20 00 

264 60 

279 60 

50 00 

34 00 

61 60 

99 20 
601 80 
119 40 
144 00 

91 80 

132 00 
166 00 

44 60 
289 96 
47 60 

133 80 
96 00 

SM40 



313 80 
619 43 

25 00 
134 55 

93 44 



20 75 

400 00 

7,388 19 

75 00 
196 65 



$7,964 79 



149 75 
390 60 
227 00 



3S00 I 
329 56 I 
165 09 
343 60 
258 23 
824 51 
87 06 
25 88 
299 75 
112 65 
200 00 
49 40 
44 50 



$15,769 72 



1,970 08 
1,300 00 

739 77 
1,516 80 
1,487 23 

888 00 
1,084 60 
2,166 15 

810 00 

324 04 
U66 50 
46,803 10 
2,052 40 
1,106 65 
1,239 50 
1,181 85 
2,375 60 

611 00 
1,016 50 

334 20 
2,011 85 
1.004 49 
1,277 60 

810 03 
1,881 51 

618 06 

462 48 
1,394 73 

786 15 
1.098 80 

997 90 
1,888 90 



$108,770 51 



Note.— The great Increase of cost of county boards this year over last Is caused by City 
and County Board of San Prancisco being reported as a county board In place of city board, 
as in the past. 
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TABLE No. 23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous School Statistics, Showing Number of School Houses In State and 
Material of Which Constructed, for Year Closing June 30, 1917. 





Kindergarten school 
buildings built of 


Elementary school 
buildhigs buUt of 


High school 
buildings built of 


1 


Countlea 


2 


td 

! 


1 

2 


83 
5 


17 


U 

! 

17 


1 

1 
j 

99 
3 
39 
74 
50 
35 
59 
16 
57 
141 
37 


II 

1 


j 
_• 

4 


1 


f 

i 
1 

10 




Alameda 






158 


Alpine 






3 


Amador _ 








1 


8 

1 
2 


4 
7 
1 
2 
5 





2 

1 


1 


1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
1 
1 
7 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 


47 


Butte - 








92 


Calaveras 










53 


Colusa 










" " i" 


2 


1 
2 


44 


Contra Costa 










71 


Del Norte 












17 


El Dorado . _. 


— 


















58 












3 

5 


29 

1 
3 

16 
4 

1 
1 
135 
2 
1 




2 

1 
1 
2 


5 

1 


187 


Glenn 










46 


Humboldt 










24 -- 


128 


Imperial . 








1 
4 
4 
5 


56 
20 

107 
33 
37 
43 

805 
45 
52 




65 


Inyo 








25 


Kern 


1 






2 






8 
2 


139 


King's 








1 
1 
45 


45 


Lake _ - — 








39 


Lassen 






1 


""so" 






46 


liOs Angeles 


2 


13 


84 

1 


34 

1 
3 


1,148 


Madera . 




49 


Marin 
















56 


Mariposa 












31 




1 




32 


Mendocino 














129 
71 
37 
11 

100 
47 
53 
41 
51 
28 
63 
83 
38 
83 

112 
47 
84 
91 
52 
74 

113 
64 

108 
18 
85 
59 

158 
80 
32 
61 
28 

117 
20 
55 
42 
38 






8 

1 


137 


fi/i^rcp^ 










1 
1 


4 
3 






5 

1 


81 


Modoc 






: 




1 


44 


Mono 










n 


Monterev 










1 
2 


1 


3 


1 


1 
2 

1 

-- 
2 
1 

' 3 

2 
9 
2 
2 


106 


Napa 




i"~ -- 




2 


54 


Nevada 




.. 1 






1 

4 

8 

-..„_ 

3 
1 

7 
1 
3 

8 
2 

1 

1 
1 


54 


Orange _ 






5 




4 


7 
3 
1 

13 
6 




1 


'63 


Placer 






57 


Plumas - 










3 

5 

7 




1 
6 


33 


Riverside 


1 


4 


4 

7 


1 


95 


Sacramento 


118 


San Benito 






39 


San Bernardino 






2 
3 


1 

6 
2 


11 
26 
23 

1 
2 


21 
7 
11 
18 
2 
1 

'" 1 
8 


15 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 


6 

1 


141 


San Diego 

S'»n Francisco 


— 




158 
92 


San Joaquin j 






115 


San Luis Obispo 






101 


San Mateo 






2 
6 
1 




58 


Santa Barbara 






1 


1 


86 


Santa Clara 






126 


Santa Cruz _ - 









1 


69 


Shasta 




1 




119 


Sierra _. _ 




1 










19 


Siskiyou 




1 




4 
2 


5 
1 
5 
8 
1 
2 






1 
1 


97 


Solano _ -- 






2 





-„... 


2 

1 
7 
1 
3 


70 


*onoma 






172 


Stanislaus 

Sutter 


— 


!___.__ 




4 

2 
3 


106 
36 


Tehama 




1 








69 


Trinity 




1 








29 


Tulare 




:::::;r:::: 




1 

1 


33 
2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
2 

i 


1 


6 

r 


159 


Tuolumne 










34 


Ventura — - 






2 




63 


Yolo 








3 


49 


Yuba _ 










41 




















Totals «.- 


2 





49 


20 


190 


397 


4,345 


31 


101 


172 


131 


5,444 
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TABLE No. 23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous School Statistics, Showing Number of School Houses In State and 
Material of Which Constructed, for Year Closing June 30, 1918. 





Kindergarten school 
buildings built of | 


CO 

f 


Elementary school 
buildings built of 


1"^ 


High school 
buildings built of 


1 


Counties 


Brick 

Concrete 


V 


' 


^ 


Brick 1 

Concrete 


M 

• , 1 


[ 


j 


• 


& 
1 









8 


6 2 


16 


18 
1 


99 






4 


4 


10 


161 


Alpine — _ 

Amsdor 






3 
38 
73 






3 








1 








2 
2 


1 


1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
16 

8 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


46 


Butte 


1 


8 

1 
3 






93 


Calaver&s .. 










50 






53 


Colusa 

Contra Costa - 










1 


32 
59 
16 
56 

144 
37 

124 
56 





1 


2 


1 
2 


41 
71 


Del Norte 












1 . 


17 


El Dorado 

Fresno 


1 





1 




1 
8 
5 


84 




1 




Sd 






1 
1 
1 


10 

1 

2 


209 


Glenn 












44 


Humboldt _ 








1 







128 


Imnerlal 










1 
3 
4 

5 
1 

" 30' 


3 

1 

139 

2 

1 






65 


Inyo 










23 
110 
33 
37 
43 
820 
46 
52 
85 
132 
64 
87 
11 




27 


Kern 


1 






2 




1 


8 
2 


142 


Kings 













45 


Lake 1- - 










1 
1 
45 


40 


LasBen 1 


' 




1 






46 


Los Angeles __j 

Madera ' 


2 


13 








81 

1 


1 
8 


1,167 








50 


Marin 1 
















56 


Mariposa - _ — -_i ., -. 


1 


1 








1 




36 


Mendocino 




! 












8 

1 
1 


140 


Merced 








1 




6 
2 


4 
3 








5 

1 


81 


Modoc 




1 


— - 


1 




46 


Mono 












11 


Monterey 








„ 1 . 




1 


96 
47 
50 
41 
52 
28 
64 
68 
88 
83 

112 
46 
«) 
92 
55 
75 

113 
64 

108 
18 
88 
59 

157 
79 
82 
61 
90 

115 
29 
58 
40 
39 






3 


1 
2 

1 
4 
8 

2 
8 


1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

I 

1 

3 
8 
2 

9 
1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
5 
6 

.... 

2 

1 
4 
1 
1 

158 


104 


Napa 










i 


3 


1 






54 


Nevada 












.... 


52 


Orange 






6 


1 


4 

2 
8 
6 
7 
27 
13 
27 
20 
1 
2 


7 
2 
1 

13 
6 
7 

21 
7 

19 
2 

1 
1 

1 
8 






64 


Placer 

Plumas 






.— 





59 
33 


Riverside 


1 


4 


5 

7 






.— 


.... 


99 


Sacramento 


1 




118 


San Benito 










89 


San Bernardino 






4 
3 


— — 1 


15 
2 






7 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 

1 

1 


145 


San Diego 




1 


1 
2 


.... 


161 


San Francisco 




6 ' 14 


92 


San JoaQuin 










3 


118 


San Luis Obispo 






1 
2 
6 
1 






— - 


1 


103 


San Mateo 










64 


Santa Barbara 










2 

1 
1 


—- 


1 


88 


Santa Clara 









1 


126 


Santa Cruz 










69 


Shasta 
















120 


Sierra 


















19 


Siskiyou 












4 

2 
1 
4 
2 
3 


5 

1 
5 
8 
1 
2 


1 






1 

1 

.... 


100 


Solano 







2 








.-. 


70 


Sonoma 






3 
8 


1 


172 


Stanislaus 








1 





107 


Sutter 








86 


Tehama >._ 
















69 


Trinity 
















81 


Tulare — 












1 
1 
1 
6 


37 
2 

1 

1 


.... 


1 


2 


8 

1 


164 


Tuolumne 












84 


Ventura 






2 










68 


Yolo 















49 


Yuba _ 


1 
27 




42 














9 


104 


170 




Totals 


8 


7 


57 


16 i 9^ 


233 


403 


4,369 


5,675 






" 
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TABLE No. 23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous Sciiool Statistics, Siiowing Number of Certificates Issued by County 
Boards of Education and Fees Collected for Same,. for the School Years Ending 
June 30, 1917 and 1918. 





Certicates issued on examinations 


Certificates issued on credentials 


Amount of fees 
for examinations 
and certificates 


Counties 


To men 


To women 


To men 


To women 




1916-17 


1917-18 


1916-17 1 1917-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1917-18 1 1916-17 


Alameda 


1 




1 
8 11 


79 


87 


296 
8 
16 
44 
14 
17 
61 

9 
164 
16 
40 
70 
18 
85 
63 
12 
25 
1,587 
28 
32 

9 
86 
47 
10 

1 

85 
19 
16 
78 
39 

8 
95 
61 
12 
92 
147 
801 
68 
39 
33 
68 
137 
19 
36 

9 
85 
26 
46 
87 
14 
42 

2 
92 

5 
61 
28 
19 


857 

16 
43 
14 
19 
62 
2 
13 

187 
19 
46 
86 
23 

124 
40 
15 
30 
1,011 
34 
87 
10 
65 
55 
12 
2 
69 
17 
17 

104 
49 
12 
96 
48 
20 

121 

162 

192 
73 
47 
25 
78 

121 
27 
81 
8 
42 
88 
75 

100 
17 

93 
5 
59 
40 
88 


1828 1888 


Alpine 


6 


Amador 


1 

1 
1 
1 




1 _ 


1 
9 

2 
5 

80 
6 
11 
18 
4 
7 
9 
1 
8 
197 
8 
3 


3 
8 
2 
2 

8 
1 
2 

42 
4 

11 

12 
1 

.15 
9 
2 
5 
182 
6 
7 


68 1 62 


Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 


1 

:::::::: 


8 2 
4 2 
1 


128 
70 
68 


146 
54 
46 


Contra Costa 

Del Norte 


7 
1 


18 
2 


170 
8 

84 
894 

62 
156 
186 

44 
234 
124 

88 

70 
3.660 

70 

70 

2.400 

122 

130 

18 

2 

108 

100 

72 
110 
102 

20 

1.238 

806 

86 
228 
376 
652 
266 
120 

92 
122 
880 

72 
120 

28 
120 
122 
170 
280 

54 

96 

22 
266 

22 
180 

76 

82 


166 
10 


El Dorado 

Fresno — -_— 


2 1 

1 i" 

2 


10 
2 
2 
8 
2 


6 

1 
2 


52 

460 


Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo - « - — 


80 
168 
196 

48 


Kern 

Kings 

Lake 


2 

6* 


1 
1 


IS 
6 


4 


810 
100 

42 


Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 


liliiiii 


"'"li" 
2 


8 
18 


76 

2.446 

94 


Marin ' 


88 


Mariposa 

Mendocino 





2 

8 

4 
1 


1 
6 
1 
3 


26 


8 
6 


2 

4 
1 


150 


Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 





1 


132 
60 

4 


Monterey 

Napa 






, 

2 
8 
1 
8 

1 

16* 
... 

1 


-_ 
5 

i 

io" 
2" 

14 
1 

3 
5 

1 
.- 

2 

6 


1 
8 
4 
24 
10 
1 

16 
16 
J-- 

21 
25 
20 
6 

1 
6 

24 
1 
8 
2 

10 
8 
8 

22 
4 
6 

19' 


7 

4' 

11 

9 

1 

26 
33 

3 
19 
17 
54 
25 

4 

2 

6 
22 

4 

4 

1 

3 

6 

7 
20 

1 

1 

2 
24 


152 


1 


— — 


92 


Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 


90 
232 
116 


Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino ._ 

San Diego 

San Francisco 


1 
1 

2 





26 
264 
236 

58 
858 
358 
690 


San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo.. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara .. 
Santa Clara -.— 


1 





12 
8 
6 
3 
2 
5 
5 


282 
128 
80 
186 
288 


Santa Cruz 






76 


Shasta 


1 




148 


Sierra ... 


22 


Siskiyou 




1 


2 

I 

1 
1 


106 


Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 





142 
208 
240 


Sutter 

Tehama 


1 




40 
82 


Trinity 

Tulare 


1 





6 
2 

4 


22 

324 


Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo - 


82 


2 
1 


4 
6 
5 


7 
5 
9 


130 
100 


Yuba 




1 


4 


96 










Totals 


M 


9 


199 149 

1 


697 


730 


4.432 


4,172 


$14,082 


fll.300 



22—40688 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 



TABLE No. 23— Continued. 

Miscellaneous School Statistics, Showing City Expenses for Schools, Expenses of 
Office of City Superintendent, and Other Expenses for School Year Ending 
June 30, 1917. 



Counties 


Annual 
■alary of 
superin- 
tendent and 
assistants 


Traveling 
expenses of 
superin- 
tendent 

1207 95 


OtJier 

expenses 


ToUl 
for year 


Alameda 

Alpine 


$19,549 20 


$609 05 


190,426 20 


Amador 

Butte _ _ 


5 350 00 




ioo'oo" 


V,660"00 


Oalaveras 




oolusa _ 

Contra Costa 


"Vsoooo 

8~2IO0O~ 

s'sio'oo" 







V,800"00 

8,240 00 
4,087 00 


Del Norte . 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt _ 

Imperial _ 


81 00 


" 616 00 


Kern , _ 









4,820 00 


Kinps 







Lake 

L assen i 







Los Angeles _ — 

Madera _ 


169,240 00 


1.390 63 


870 00 


171,440 68 


Marin 


8,000 00 

1 






8,000 00 


Mariposa 

Mendocino _ 

Merced 




1 __ 


Modoc 








Mono . - — 1 


1 




Vana 


■ 1,525 00 





3100 

1 


1,556 00 





Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco ... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta ._ 



4,100 00 I 
4,000 00 



93 To'l 

53 80 



8,420 00 
8,955 92 



2,500 00 
14,536 00 
87,640 00 
9,720 00 
2,500 00 



Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Itdare 

Tuolumne — 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals $330,776 12 



3,000 00 
6,200 00 
3,300 00 



3,240 00 
3.000 00 
3,000 00 



2,100 00 
" 600 00 



76 80 



240 00 
360 00 



36 50 
'8826 



54 84 



$2,578 47 



196 06 
2'ioOOO 



22 75 



4,193 70 
4,668 80 



75 00 
145 67 



66 00 



15 00 



3,618 08 
9,032 72 

""4i84o"0O 

14,896 00 

37,640 00 

9,720 00 

2,559 25 

' siooooo 

5,818 26 
8,446 57 



8,850 84 
8,000 00 
8,000 00 



2,115 00 

"aoooo 



$6,007 45 $838,867 04 
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TABLE No. 23--Contlnued. 

Misceiianeous School Statistics, Showing City Expenses for Schools, Expenses of 
Office of City Superintendents, and City Boards of Education, for the School Year 
Closing June 30, 1918. 



Counties 



Annual 
■alary paid 

superin- 
tendent and 

assistants 



Traveling 
expenses 



Other 
expenses 



Total 
for year 



Alameda - - - _ > 


$70,030 48 


$970 13 


$11,735 55 


$82,736 16 


Alpine -— 


Amador 








Butte- - — 

Calaveras 


5,455 00 


-' 200 00 


5,655 00 


Oolusa 








Contra Costa 




' 


-_ 


Del Norte 








El Dorado - _ 




, 




Fresno 


8,302 62 


1 


1,132 30 


9,434 92 


Glenn __ _ 




Humboldt — - 

Imperial 


4,140 00 


110 00 


433 78 


4,683 78 


Inyo _ _ _ - __ 


""" 




Kings l I I I 


4,820 00 


17 00 


738 75 


5,575 75 


Lake - _ - _ 








j 




Los Angeles — _ _ 

Madera 


92,454 15 


4,330 54 1 


9,884 98 


106,669 67 


Marin ^ 


2,750 00 




2,750 00 


Mariposa 


1 




Mendocino ' 


1 




Merced -„ 

Modoc - — — 


1 

- r 





Monterey 

Napa - 


1,525 00 




'7232' 


1,597 32 




Nevada — _ _ 

Orange 

Placer 


4,200 00 
4,920 00 


36 66 


4,236 66 
4,920 00 








Plumas - - - 








Riverside _ _ _ 

Sacramento — 

San Benito 


3,720 00 
8,892 00 


288 39 
250 00 


136 76 
1,384 30 


4.145 15 
10,526 90 


San Bernardino 

San Diego _ - 

San Francisco 


4,820 00 
14,200 00 


304 21 

60 00 


12168 
100 00 


5,245 89 
14,420 00 


Sftn •Toaoiiin . 


9,960 00 




100 00 


10,060 00 


San Luis ObisDO 






San Mateo — - 






HftTitA 'Rftrhflrn. 


3,500 00 
9,335 00 




3,500 00 


Santa Clara 


»T5 


327 24 


9.671 99 


Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano — 

Sonoma - -- 


' 3,550 00 
6,000 00 
2,700 00 


7i"7l' 


505*00' 


i'lfflTl 
6,000 00 




2,700 00 


Sutter 


1 




Tehama _ — 

Trinity 




i 


i 





Tulare - -—-'-- 






Tuolumnp -- -__' 


1 




Ventura -— 


2,300 00 
"" 600 00 





15 00 


2,315 00 




600 00 










Totals 


$268,234 86 


$6,450 39 


$26,887 66 


$301,572 90 



Note.— The San Francisco City and County Board is classed as a county board this year. 
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TABLE No. 23— Concluded. 

Expenditures of Superintendent of Public Instruction and State Board of Education 
for the Years 1916-17, and 1917-18. 



Expenditures of Superintendent of Public instruction. 



July 1, l»l^June 30, 1917— 
Traveling and contingent office ex- 

psnses 

Postage, telegraph and express 

For printing 

Salary, Sup3rintendent Public In- 

stmctlon 



$1,628 40 

1,232 42 

14,910 50 

5,000 00 



Salary, office force .__ 10,480 00 



Totals $33,240 50 



July 1, 1917^une 30, 191»~ 
Traveling and contingent office ex- 
penses $1,458 15 

Postage, telegraph and express 488 06 

For printing _ 13,281 41 

Salary, Superintendent Public In- 
struction __ 5,000 00 

Salary, office force.. _ 10,480 00 



Total 



$30,707 62 
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Fees. 
Life diploma and high school special credential fees... 
Pees, high school textbooks 



Total fees collected _ _ $5,832 66 $10,776 42 



$5,832 66 



1917-18 



$4,676 42 
6,100 00 



Expenditures. 
Traveling and contingent fund- 
Salaries 

Postage 

Telephone and telegraph.— — _ 

Miscellaneous 

Express and drayage 

Supplies .- 

Commissioners (travel) 

Board members 

Printing 

Office fittings .— - 

War work - 

Critic readers — — 

Publicity 

Life diplomas 

High school credentials 



$8,071 12 

2,646 54 

471 07 

512 69 

123 81 

542 36 

2,320 00 

5,416 28 

4,940 78 

409 65 



$12,384 86 

2,500 64 

350 33 

297 70 

114 63 

496 78 

3,351 77 

6,184 14 

5,402 58 

1,282 60 

356 35 

3,331 00 



69 65 I 
3,113 40 
517 36 



Salaries of Commissioners and Directors of Education 

Textbook appropriation— 



$29,155 31 
$12,000 00 



Salaries . 
Critic readers . 
Office fittings . 



Vocational education— 

(A) Salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors of agricultural subjects 

(B) Salaries of teachers of trade, home economics and industrial subjects 

(C) Training of teachers- 

Agriculture .- $2,534 89 

Home economics - 3,120 35 

Trade and industrial subjects 3,101 49 



(Of this sum, half is to be charged against the state and half 
against the federal government, under the Smith-Hughes act.) 
Physical education- 
Miscellaneous 

Office fittings .- 

Salaries — 

Printing - 

Postage 

Supplies — 

Travel 



Total expenditures- 
Traveling and contingent fund 

Salaries of Commissioners and Directors of Education- 
Textbook appropriation — 

Vocational education — 

Physical education 



Totals- 



$100 00 
31 00 



$36,053 38 
$13,653 35 

$800 00 
75 00 



$13100 



$875 00 

$8,393 33 
16,294 34 



8,756 73 



$29,155 31 

12,000 00 

131 00 



$33,444 40 

$24 00 
526 90 
1,105 68 
104 83 
154 00 
166 50 
718 68 



$41,286 31 



$2,795 59 

$36,063 38 

13.653 35 

875 00 

33,444 40 

2,795 59 



$86,821 72 



•Included in printing. State Printer now makes diplomas. 
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Table No. 24. Showing Number of Textbooks Distributed Free; Number Sold to 
Individuals, Dealers, Orphan Asylums; Summary of Textbooks 
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Number of Books Distributed Free to the Elementary Schools of the State From 
July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, and the Amount of Royalty Paid for the Use of 
Plates Belonging to the Textbooks Companies. 




Primer _. 

First Reader _ 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 
Sixth Reader 
Sev»ith Reader 
Eighth Reader 
Speller— Book I 
Speller— Book II 
First Book In Arithmetic 
Advanced Arithmetic 
English Lessons— Book I 
English Lessons— Book II. 
Introductory History 
Brief History 
Introductory Geography 
Advanced Geography 
Primer of Hygiene. 

Clyics 

Copy Book I 
Copy Book II. 
Copy Book III. 
Copy Book IV 
Copy Book V 
Copy Book VI 
Copy Book vn 
Copy Book VIII 

Primer (old) 

First Reader (old) 
Second Reader (old) 
Third Reader (old) 
Introductory History (old) 
Writing— Book I (old) 
Writing— Book II (old) 
Writlng-Book III (old) 
Writing— Book IV (old) 

Writing— Book V (old) 

English Lessons— Book I (old) 
English Lessons— Book II (old) 

Totals _ - i 902,554 
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CALIFORNLV STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 
TABLE No. 24— Continued. 



Number of Textbooks Distributed Free to tiie Elementary Schools of the State, Cost 
per Copy of Royalty for Use of Plates and the Amount Paid on Royalty for Use 
of Plates, From July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 



Primer 

First Reader — _ 

Second Reader 

Third Reader _„ 

Fourth Reader 

Fifth Reader 

Sixth Reader 

Seventh Reader 

Eighth Reader 

Speller— Book I 

Speller— Book II 

First Book in Arithmetic 

Advanced Arithmetic 

English Lessons— Book I _ 

English Lessons— Book II_ 

Introductory History 

Brief History 

Introductory Geography 

Advanced Geography 

Primer of Hygiene 

Civics - 

Copy Book I 

Copy Book II _ 

Copy Book III 

Copy Book IV - 

Copy Book V _ 

Copy Book VI_ - 

Copy Book VII 

Copy Book VIII 

Primer (old) 

First Reader (old) 

Second Reader (old) — 

Third Reader (old) 

Introductory History (old) 

Writing— Book I (old) 

Writing— Book II (old) _— 

Writing— Book III (old) 

Writlng-Book IV (old) 

Writing-Book V (old) 

English Lessons— Book I (old). 
Fourth Reader (new) 



I Number 
I of books 



52,966 

81,003 

24,169 I 

6,B0r I 

6,849 

14,090 

22,167 

17,727 

29,425 

16.705 

24,772 

17,498 

9,513 

8,348 

32,175 

12,706 

28,917 

27,176 

8,987 

6,181 

26,991 

25,248 

27,090 

27,098 

25,311 

23,785 

21,194 

18,863 

124 

796 

15 

8,753 

3 

95 

130 

92 

96 

96 



Costof ; 
manu- lloyaltj 
facta re 



Totals.. 



23,278 



651,238 



To royalty 
fund 



Price 



$0,102 
.106 
.12 

"'is" 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.27 

.115 

.115 

.1275 

.14 

.1625 

.17 

.22 

.26 



.12 

.185 

.02 



.02 

.02 

.02 

.102 

.102 

.1275 

.13 

.16 



$0,048 I 
.064 , 
.06 

.0575 I 
.09 ' 
.09 , 



11,143 60 I 

2,869 74 I 

1,806 18 I 

1,389 71 I 

586 68 I 

616 41 I 



.03 



.09 

.0675 I 

.09 

.06 

.15 

.09 , 

.15 

.06 

.125 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.048 

.048 

.0625 

.06 

.15 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 

.065 



785 62 

417 62 

1,300 63 

1,674 64 

642 13 

751 32 

2,574 00 

1,905 90 

2,602 63 

4,076 40 

539 22 

772 62 

269 91 

252 48 

270 30 
270 96 

253 11 
237 85 
211 94 
188 63 

596 

38 80 

79 

525 18 

45 

95 

130 

92 

96 



1,978 63 



$30,893 41 



16 cents 
16 cents 
18 oents 
— cents 
24caits 
24 cents 
20 cents 
20 oents 

27 cents 
14 cents 

14 cents 
18 cents 
23 oents 

28 oents 
26 oents 

80 cents 
41 oents 
82 cents 
64 cents 
18 oents 

81 cents 
8 cents 
8 cents 
3 cents 
8 cents 
3 cents 
8 cents 
8 cents 

3 cents 

15 cents 
15 cents 

18 cents 

19 oents 
31 cents 

4 oents 
4 cents 
4 cents 
4 cents 
4 cents 
8 cents 
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TABLE No. 24— Continued. 

Number of Textbooks Sold to Dealers, Orphan Asylums, Private Schools and Individ- 
uals From July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, Cost per Book of Manufacture, Amount 
of Money Paid Into State Treasury From Sale of Books, etc. 



Books 



Number 
of books 



Primer 

First Reader 

Second Reader 

Third Reader 

Fourth Reader « — 

Fifth Reader — 

Sixth Reader 

Seventh Reader 

Speller— Book I 

Speller— Book II , 

First Book in Arlthntetic 

Advanced Arithmetic 

English Lessons— Book I , 

English Lessons— Book II 

Introductory History 

Brief History 

Introductory Geography 

Advanced Geography 

Primer of Hygiene 

Civics 

Copy Book I — I 

Copy Book II_ I 

Copy Book III 

Copy Book IV 

Copy Book V— j 

Copy Book VI ' 

Copy Book VII 

Copy Book Vin 

Primer (old) — 

First Reader (old) — 

Second Reader (old) 

Introductory History (old)„_ 

Writing— Book I (old) - 

Writing— Book U (old) 

Writing— Book III (old) 

Writing— Book IV (old) 

Writing— Book V (old) 

English Lespons— Book I(old)_ 
English Lessons— Book II (old) 



Totals- 



8,028 

38 

1,258 

1,627 

941 

634 

. 422 

233 

3,966 

1,782 

2,924 

1,451 

1,511 

1,313 

1,369 

1,293 

1,844 

1,379 

476 

601 

1,229 

906 

857 

775 

678 

605 

771 

646 

137 

2,304 

1,359 

52 

494 

490 

488 

532 

690 

24 

356 



Cost of 
manu- 
facture 



To school 
book fund 



.03 



Royaltj 



To noralty 
fund I 



Pxlce 



I 



Amount 
of sales 



I 

$0,102 I 

.106 I 

.12 , 

.13 , 
.15 
.15 

.20 ' 

.20 ; 

.115 I 
.115 
.1275 I 
.14 
.1625 
.17 , 
.22 I 
.26 



.12 

.186 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.102 

.102 

.1275 

.16 



$306 87 I 

4 03 , 

150 96 ' 

211 51 ; 

141 15 I 

95 10 

84 40 

46 60 

468 88 I 

204 93 I 

872 80 

208 14 

246 53 

223 21 

901 18 I 

336 18 I 

424 12 I 

537 81 

57 12 

92 70 

24 68 

19 32 I 

17 14 
15 50 I 

18 56 
12 10 
15 42 
12 92 
18 97 

235 00 I 

173 28 

882 

14 82 I 

14 70 ' 

14 64 ' 

15 96 I 

20 70 I 



90.048 
.054 
.06 
.06 
.09 
.09 



.09 

.0675 

.09 

.08 

.15 

.09 

15 

.06 

.125 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.048 

.048 

.0525 

.15 

.01 

01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.06 

.12 



1145 33 
205 
75 48 
9762 
84 69 
67 06 



99 66 
44 55 
153 52 
180 59 
102 00 
118 17 

109 52 
198 95 
166 96 
206 86 

28 66 
62 61 
12 29 
966 
8 57 
776 
678 
605 
771 
646 
668 

110 60 
71 86 

780 
4 94 
490 
488 
682 
690 
1 92 
42 72 



15 cents 

16 cents 
; 18 cents 
I 19 cents 
I 24 cents 
I 24 cents 

20 cents 

I 20 cents 

I 14 cents 

I 14 cents 

! 18 cents 

I 28 cents 

23 cents 

I 26 cents 

80 cents 

I 41 cents 

82 cents 

54 cents 

18 cents 

31 cents 

8 cents 

8 cents 

8 cents 

I 8 cents 

' 8 cents 

I 3 cents 

I 8 cents 

{ 8 cents 

I 15 cents 

15 cents 

! 18 cents 

' 81 cents 

I 4 cents 

I 4 cents I 

I 4 cents 

I 4 cents 

I 4 cents 

, 8 cents 

I 12 cents | 



$454 20 


608 


226 44 


809 13 


225 84 


152 16 


84 40 


46 60 


558 04 


249 48 


626 82 


888 78 


847 63 


841 88 


410 70 


680 18 


590 08 


744 68 


85 68 


155 31 


86 87 


28 96 


26 71 


28 26 


20 84 


18 15 


23 13 


19 88 


20 55 


345 60 


244 62 


16 12 


19 76 


19 60 


19 62 


2128 


27 60 


1 92 


42 72 



41,463 , 



$5,141 03 : $2,211 36 ; I $7,352 99 
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CALIFORNIxV STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 
TABLE No. 24— Continued. 



Number of Textbooks Sold to Dealers, Orphan Asylums, Private Schools and individ- 
uals From July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, Cost per Book of Manufacture, Amount 
of Money Paid Into State Treasury From Sale of Books, etc. 



Number ' £*** ^ . To school „ ., 
of books , «?"!»- ! book fuod «w*^»3r 



Primer 

First Reader 

Second Reader 

Third Reader _.__ 

Fourth Reader 

Fifth Reader ' 

Sixth Reader __ _ 

Seventh Reader 

Eighth Reader 

Speller— Book I 

Spel'er— Book II 

First Book In Arithmetic ' 

Advanced Arithmetic _ __ 

Knglifh Lessons— Book I 

Knglish Lessons— Book II 

Introductory History 

Brief History 

Introductory Geography 

Advanced Geography 

Primer of Hygiene 

Civics .- 

Copy Book I 1-1 

Copy Book II I 

Copy Book III 

Copy Book IV ' 

Copy Book V 

Copy Book VI 

Copy Book VII -— 

Copy Book VIII 

Primer (old) 

First Reader (old) 

Second Reader (old) 

Third Reader (old). 

Introductory History (old).— 

Writing— Book I (old) 

Writing— Book II (old) 

Writing-Book III (old) 

Writing-Book IV (old) 

Writing-Book V (old) | 

Knglish Lessons— Book I (old) • 
Fourth Reader (new).. 1 



2,497 
2,388 
1,970 
707 
587 
619 I 
581 
484 I 
165 
2,804 
1,619 
1,956 
1,550 
895 
773 
1,228 
754 
1,410 
1,416 I 
512 
576 I 
755 ' 
421 
456 
384 I 
402 I 
301 I 
252 
347 
40 
76 
41 
744 
20 
267 
272 
277 , 
272 



$0,102 
.106 
.12 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.27 

.115 

.115 

.1275 

.14 

.1625 

.17 

.22 

.26 



.12 

.185 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.102 

.102 

.1275 

.13 

.16 



Totals- I 31,431 



.03 



.215 



1254 09 
253 14 

236 40 
114 88 
88 05 
92 85 
116 20 
96 80 
44 55 
322 46 
186 18 
249 39 
217 00 
145 45 
131 41 
270 16 
196 04 
324 30 
552 24 
61 44 
106 56 
15 10 

8 42 

9 12 
7 68 
804 
602 
504 
694 

4 06 

7 75 

5 24 
96 72 

3 20 

8 01 
8 16 
8 31 
8 16 
807 



73 96 



$4,358 21 



10.048 
.054 
.06 
.0575 
.09 
.09 



To royalty 
fund 



$119 86 
128 94 
118 20 
40 66 
52 83 
55 71 



.025 



.09 

.0675 

.09 

.08 

.15 

.09 

.15 

.06 

.125 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

01 

.01 

.048 

.048 

.0525 

.06 

.15 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 

085 



70 10 

40 48 

102 69 

139 50 

00 40 

69 57 

96 24 

118 10 

126 90 

212 40 

30 72 

72 00 

7 56 

421 

4 56 

384 

402 

3 01 

2 52 

3 47 

1 92 
365 

2 14 
44 64 

300 
267 
2 72 
2 77 
272 
260 



29 24 



Amount 
of sales 



15 cents I 

16 cents 
18 c&iU I 
— cents I 
24 cents I 
24 cents I 
20 cents 
20 eents ' 
27 eents ' 
14 cents • 

14 cents 
18 cents ! 
23 cents 
23 cents 
26 cents , 

30 cents 
41 cents 
32 cents 
64 cents 
18 cents 

31 cents 
3 cents 
8 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
8 cents 

3 cents 

15 cents 
15 cents 

18 cents 

19 cents 
31 cents 

4 cents 
4 cents 
4 cents 
4 cents 
4 cents 
8 cents 

30 cents 



$1,783 64 



_L 



$374 55 
382 06 
354 00 
155 54 

140 88 
148 56 
116 20 

96 80 

44 55 
392 56 
226 66 
352 06 
356 50 
205 85 
200 98 
368 40 
309 14 
451 20 
764 64 

92 16 
178 56 

22 65 

12 63 

13 68 

11 52 

12 06 
9 03 
756 

10 41 
600 

11 40 
738 

141 36 
620 

10 68 

10 88 

11 08 
10 88 
10 76 

m 20 



$6,141 85 
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TABLE No. 24— Continued. 

SUMMARY OF TEXTBOOKS. 

Sold and Distributed Free: 1887-1918. 



Period 



Number of 
books sold 
Column (a) 



Number of 
books dis- 
tributed free 
Column (b) 



Prior to July 1 
July 1, 1904, to 
July 1, 1006, to 
July 1, 1908, to 
July 1, 1910, to 
July 1, 1911, to 
July 1, 1912, to 
July 1, 1913, to 
July 1, 1914, to 
July 1, 1815, to 
July 1, 1916, to 
July 1, 1917, to 



, 1904_— 
June 90, 
June 90, 
June 30, 
June 90, 
June 30, 
June 90, 
June 90, 
June SO, 
June 90, 
June 90, 
June 90, 



1906... 
1908— 
1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1919- 
1914-, 
1915--, 
1916— 
1917--. 
1918- 



Totals.. 



4,052,327 

857,749 

1,072,576 L- 

1,178,594 

688,079 I 

683,527 ! 

476,241 I 477,968 

13.526 ; 1,379,164 
85,957 I 499,169 

82,708 I 401,970 

41,468 i 902,654 

31,431 I 651,238 



9.159,236 I 4.396,006 



School book 

fund 
Column (c) 



n.429,297 52 

810,106 09 

292,748 67 

247,944 86 

152,841 82 

159,113 15 

78,352 70 

1,645 48 

4.628 58 

4,881 82 

M4168 

4,358 21 



$2,690,008 48 



Royalty 

fund 

Column (d) 



$10,821 75 
87,47180 

101,880 06 
75,869 56 
41,922 00 
42,100 06 
66,321 72 
86,140 88 
80,188 87 
28,49815 
84,89100 
32,677 05 



Amount 
Column (e) 



$1,440,119 27 

896,272 88 

894,628 72 

828.808 92 

194.264 42 

201.213 23 

106,087 84 

2,319 66 

6,716 68 

8^870 00 

7,862 99 

6,141 86 



$026,7(^ 62 



$3,084,240 92 



Columns (a) and (b) are self-explanatory. 

Column Cc) is the total amount of money paid into the school book fund as a result of the 
sale of books listed in column (a). 

Column (d) is the amount of money paid to the texbook companies for the use of plates 
in the manufacture of all state textbooks. This includes both books sold and books distributed 
free. • 

Column (e) is the total amount of money paid Into the state treasury as the result of sales, 
column (a). 
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TABLE No. 25. 
Statistics of State Normal Schools, Showing Number of Teachers Employed 

I Men 



Name and location of school 



Chico 

Fresno - 

Humboldt 

Los Aogeles 

San Diego 

San Francisco ... 

San Jose - 

Santa Barbara — . 



Totals. 



1916-17 1917-18 



9 I 

10 ! 

6 
19 

7 

8 

12 ; 
10 , 



81 



84 



Women Total 

1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 



242 



22 
25 

13 
111 
25 
42 
53 



323 



21 
30 
15 
88 
25 
45 
67 
24 



315 



Pupils Enrolled — Normal Department. 



Boys 



Name and location of school 



Chico 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Los Angeles .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara 

Totals 



1916-17 ' 1917-18 



27 1 



7 
65 



358 



1916-17 1917-18 



22 
15 
17 
57 
6 
5 
33 
49 



339 
426 ' 
77 I 
1,589 ' 
593 
722 
940 



I 



1916-17 1917-18 



256 
316 
140 
1,240 
456 
674 
727 
309 I 



407 
453 
91 

1,680 
615 
729 

1,004 
890 



204 



5,011 



4,118 I 



5,369 



278 
331 
167 
1,297 
462 
679 
760 



Pupils Enrolled — Training Department. 



Name and location of school 



Chico 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Francisco .. 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara* . 



Totals— 



•Use city schools. 



Boys 
1916-17 1917-18 



203 233 

207 174 

48 55 

228 285 

219 226 

420 386 

355 ; 340 



Girls 

1916-17 1917-18 



1,680 



165 
41 
207 
248 
399 
371 



176 
69 
246 
257 



1,684 



1,758 



1916-17 1917-18 



456 
372 ! 



467 

819 I 
726 ! 



3,364 



485 
350 
124 
531 
48? 
77fe 
70r 



3,456 
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TABLE No. 25— Continued. 

Statistics of State Normal Schools, Showing Receipts and Expenditures for Years 
Closing June 30, 1917 and 1918. 



Name and location of school 



Balance on ' Received 

hand i from state 
June 30. approprla- 

1916 tton 



Beceived 
from 
tuition 



I 
1916-1917 ; 

Chico $23,778 53 

Fresno , 167,10i) 80 

6,285 37 
11,294 23 I 
7,045 26 
17,588 31 I 
20,706 46 ! 
15,840 32 



Humboldt 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Francisco .. 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara . 



$52,125 00 
61,335 00 
35,642 50 

199,802 45 
66,310 00 
69,860 00 

124,450 00 
39,dOO 00 



$1,830 00 



Received 
from mis- 
cellaneous 

sourees 



$1,663 03 
538 57 
390 96 ; 



750 I 



1,807 53 
21,116 92 I 
507 35 , 
4,443 08 I 



Total 
receipts 



$77,466 56 
230,8J4 42 

42,318 82 
211,096 68 

75,162 79 
106,562 73 
145,662 81 

59,883 40 



Totals I $260,638 28 $649,114 95 $1,837 50 | $30,367 43 , $950,958 21 



1917-1918 

Chico 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Los Angeles- 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara 



$2,899 65 


$87,455 00 


2,123 93 


158,060 00 


107 51 1 


282,680 00 


4,865 25 : 


222,186 53 


707 49 


83,600 00 


10,108 37 ; 


84,350 00 


10,606 93 


212,700 00 


11,814 25 1 


70,150 00 



I $1,456 86 $91,811 51 

$826 00 96 43 I 161,096 36 

164 52 I 282,952 03 

227,051 78 

I 2,241 00 86,548 49 

8 50 I 2,662 52 97,129 39 

' 223,806 93 

4,838 45 86,802 70 



Totals ; $43,233 38 $1,201,17153 



$834 50 I $11,459 78 $1,256,699 19 



Expenditures 1916-17 and 1917-18. 



Name and location of 
school 



Paid for 
salary of 
teachers 



I9I6-I9I7 I I 

Chico $38,416 06 

Fresno i 50,062 69 | 

Humboldt 25,766 62 

Los Angeles 173,704 50 I 

San Diego 39,506 17 ! 

San Francisco 56,782 72 

San Jose 85,451 17 . 

Santa Barbara 34,467 48 



Paid for 
janitor, 
labor and 
supplies 



$24,248 67 
36,234 30 
7,740 27 
30,471 30 
29,325 54 
21,195 10 
34,302 84 
12,483 72 



Paid for 
sites, build- 
ings and 
furniture 



$4,629 81 

138,919 19 

263 96 



Paid for 

library 

books and 

apparatus 



$1,009 45 
1,369 79 
1,487 20 



1,090 21 I 
18,049 56 
4,084 75 
5,633 14 



1,442 71 

2,426 24 

1,409 53 

314 11 



Totals.. 



$510,443 41 I $196,001 74 $172,670 64 ■ $9,459 03 $882,297 82 



I9I7-I9I8 I 

Chico $36,496 79 | $23,522 16 

Fresno 58,575 62 ' 12,618 68 

Humboldt - 24,278 13 ! 9,727 15 

Los Angeles 173,441 43 84,573 96 

San Diego ^ 50,956 99 14,066 80 

San Francisco 57,050 25 l 24,285 06 

San Jose _ 90,073 00 30,839 68 

Santa Barbara | 34,567 85 9,797 61 



Total 
expenditure 



$68,303 99 
226,585 97 

36,267 07 
204,175 80 

71,364 63 

96,453 62 
125,248 29 

52,896 45 



Balance on 

hand at 

close of 

year 



$9,162 57 
4,218 45 
7,061 75 
6,920 88 
3,796 16 
10,109 11 
20,414 52 
6,964 95 



$475 26 

2,034 85 

11,052 86 



$988 60 

1,576 87 

754 78 



13,196 92 
1,521 64 
332 50 
19,855 49 I 



1,335 78 

1,318 65 

376 71 

421 79 



Totals 



$525,440 06 j $159,451 12 



$48,471 1 



$6,778 18 



$61,482 81 
74,806 02 
45,812 92 

208,015 39 
79,578 49 
84,175 62 

121,621 89 
64,642 74 



$740,135 88 



$68,660 39 



$30,328 70 

86,290 34 
237,139 11 

19,036 39 
6,970 00 

12,968 77 
101.685 04 

22,159 96 



$516,563 31 
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TABLE No. 25— Continued. 

Statistics of State Normal Schools, Showing Valuation of Property for Years Closing 

June 30, 1917 and 1918. 



Name and location 
of achool 



I Area of 
Grounds 
(acraa) 



Valuation 

of 
ffrounds 



Valuation 


Valuation 


of 


of 


buildings 


furniture 



of library I of ap- pUeg on of all 

hand < property 



booln ! paratua 



1916-1917 
Chico 

Fresno _ 

Humboldt 

Lo§ Angeles — . 

San Diego 

San Francisco - 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara 

Totals 



I9I7-I9I8 

Chico 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Los Angeles — _. 

San Diego 

San Francisco .. 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara . 

Totals 



11 



175,000 $233,000 $14,900 $18,928 



25 37,0CO 

51 I 5,100 

25+ 110,000 

16.5 I 100,000 

1.73 120,000 

18.3 ^ 50,000 

14 27,500 



370,000 
14,730 
580,776 
210,160 
120,000 
450,000 
120,500 



15,335 
5,755 
85,902 
24,000 
25,500 
48.000 
32,000 



162.53 $524,600 $2,099,166 $251,452 



11 
26 
61 
25+ 
16.5 
1.73 ' 
1&3 
14 



$67,000 
37,000 
14,700 
110,000 , 
100,000 
110,000 , 
50,000 
28,200 



$210,571 
380.000 I 
14,775 
581,076 
210,160 
130,000 
450,000 
130,600 



$15,000 
15,000 
6,467 
84,617 
24,400 
26,440 
48,000 
33,000 



6,000 
2,650 
31,588 
15,012 
11,500 
27,968 
3,500 



$10,340 ' 
11,086 I 

96 
15,293 
6,396 , 
3,000 
10,000 I 
4,000 I 



$4,870 
500 
350 

2,790 
300 

7,563 
100 
600 



$356,596 
439,920 



$117,091 $80,211 $10,473 



366,867 
287,563 
586,068 
188,000 



$8,069,998 



$16,319 
7,000 
3,660 
34,525 
15,802 
12,192 
27,000 
4,000 



$9,076 

11,000 
106 

18,012 
6,395 
2,247 

10,000 
4,600 



$8377 , 
500 I 
20O 
2,495 
200 
516 
100 
600 



$92134ft 
450,500 

89,900 
830,725 
366,557 
280,956 
586,100 
200,700 



r 



162.53 I $516,900 $2,107,062 $252,084 I $120,488 $61,338 



$8,888 $3,006,280 



Statistics of Normal Schools, Showing Number of Books in Libraries for Years Clos- 
ing June 30, 1917 and 1918. 



Name and location of school 



'■.s? 









SB 



Sosr 






1,418 

1,714 

812 

2,231 

1,487 

3,474 

366 

184 



150 
66 



11 
115 
54 



1,943 

7 

114 

610 

2,214 

186 ! 

7 



437 



17 
162 
4 
222 
34 
5 



21,032 
6,286 
3,575 
25,363 
17,024 
18,953 
18,642 
4,154 



I9I6-I9I7 

Chico 21,272 1,534 169 

Fresno 2,875 3,276 135 

Humboldt _ _ 2,067 1,418 107 

Los Angeles 24,654 818 5 

San Diego - 15,603 1,944 87 

San Francisco i 17,414 3,721 32 

San Jose — - -i 18,000 803 25 

Santa Barbara 3,671 292 198 

Totals 106,546 13,806 758 5,081 115,029 

I9I7-I9I8 

Chico 21,032 

Fresno - ; 6.286 

Humboldt 1 3,575 

Los Angeles - - 25,863 

San Diego 17,024 

San Francisco - — I 18,953 

San Jose - - ' 17,823 

Santa Barbara - 3,703 

Totals - 113,259 11,686 459 881 124,523 



22,163 
8,000 
4,436 
27,495 
18,607 
22,216 
17,770 
8,986 
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TABLE No. 25— Concluded. 

Statistics of State Normal Schools, Showing the Number of Graduates From 'Each 
School for the Years Closing June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1918, and the Total 
Since Organization. 



Chico— 
Boys - 
Girls . 



Totals.. 



Fresno— 
Boys — . 
Girls .. 



Totals- 



Humboldt= 

Boys 

Girls 



Totals- 



Los Angeles- 
Boys 

Girls 



Totals.. 



San Diego- 
Boys 

Girls 



Totals. 



San Francisco— 

Boys 

Girls 



Totals.. 



San Jose- 
Boys 

Girls 



Totals. 



Santa Barbara- 
Boys 

Girls 



Totals. 



Totals- 
Boys -. 
Girls - 



Grand totals 



Number of endnates 



Grand 
total 
since 

191T-W i '*'*5^" 



25 

144 



169 



6 
114 



130 
6 



45 



584 



610 



7 
142 



8 

114 



122 



4 
131 



135 



7 
47 



54 



45 

725 



770 



95 



149 : 



1 I 

250 : 



96 



5 

316 



251 



343 



321 



11 

876 I 



103 



110 
1,700 



1,810 



77 



99 
1,862 



1,961 



245 
1,515 



1,760 
35 



685 



19 
139 



158 



354 
6,175 



6,529 



62 
1,403 



1,465 



6 

1,907 



1.913 



550 
7,022 



7,572 



128 
649 



777 



1,399 
19,460 



20,859 
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CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

Table No. 26. Showing Number of Teachers Employed, Pupils Enrolled, Receipts 
and Valuation of School Property. 
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TABLE No. 26. 
Statistics of California Polytechnic School, at San Luis Obispo, for 1917 and 1918. 

By R, W. Ryder, Director. 



1917 I 1018 



Number of teacben employed: 

Men - - 

Women 



Totals 

Students enrolled, 1916-1917: 
First year - _ Men- 
Second year _ _._ Men... 

Third year _ Men... 

Fourth year _ Men... 

Specials _ _ Men... 



32: women 24 | 

SI; women 11 

22; women 4 

16; women 8 

_»; women 8 , 



Totals- - Men- 



Graduates — — Men. 



101; women— _ 66 

24; women 11 



Students enrolled, 1917-1918: 

First year — Men 22; women 14 

Second year _ _ Men - 21; women 16 

Third year .__ _ _ Men 11; women 4 

Fourth year ._ Men 13; women 4 

Specials - Men 189; women 47 



Totals Men- 
Graduates - — - Mcn- 



256; women 84 

, 12; women 4 



21 



12 
6 



18 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 
Financial Statement, 1917-1918. 



Salaries— 
Appropriation „ 

Balance 

Administration . 

Faculty 

Employees 

Balance 



Grounds- 
Appropriation 

Balance 

Expended 

Balance 






Library- 
Appropriation . 

Balance 

Expended 

Balance 



Printing- 
Appropriation - 

Balance 

Expended 

Balance 



Support- 
Appropriation 

Balance -. 

Expended 

Balance 



Contingent fund— 

Balance _. - 

Receipts: 

Dining hall and dormitory... _ 

Creamery, dairy, animal industry and farm. 

Expended 

Balance 



Emergency appropriation. Chapter 393, IMS- 
Appropriation — — 

Expended 

Balance - — 



Additional support, Chapter 236, 1917— 

Appropriation 

Expended 

Balance — - 



Special appropriations- 
Equipment, Chapter 291, 1915 (repairs and improvements) t.. 

Expenditure - 

Balance — _ 

Furniture, Chapter 512, 1911: 

Balance — - 

Expenditure - - 



Valuation of Property. 

Area of grounds, acres.. 

(Also have 000 acres on which only control water rights.) 
Value of grounds, shrubs, orchards, roads, water, sewer and heating 

systems — 

Value of buildings - - 

Value of furniture - 

Value of apparatus - — 

Value of stock and tools - 

Value of library 



19ir 



I 

$37,600 00 ! 

12 14 1. 

5,137 79 

80.967 11 I 

1.407 12 I 

12 : 

I 

3,500 00 

37 06 . 
8,529 75 
731 



860 00 
268 96 

1.116 96 : 

195 



760 00 
71 

750 00 
71 



15,000 00 

660 69 

15,544 76 



60 04 
12.928 32 



1918 



11,600 83 
1,478 63 



2.000 00 

1.99189 

861 



6,000 00 
6,061 74 



268 02 I 
168 48 j 
86 49 ' 



1311 04 



188,414 00 

176.600 00 

8,786 96 

49,869 96 

14,881 86 

4,714 60 



142,600 00 

8,10142 

28,660 58 

7317 66 

80 85 



8,600 00 



3,168 66 
886 44 



1,000 00 

924 61 
75 89 



1,000 00 



696 06 
406 96 



18,760 00 

17,892 90 
1,387 70 



1,478 68 

13,847 72 

10,608 66 
*4,222 00 



85 49 
106 
88 64 






$028 24 



192,414 00 
176,600 00 
8,786 98 
60,674 95 
16,882 29 
6,026 00 



Totals _ - - $891,266 74 $448,888 17 



'Approximate, as sixty-ninth fiscal year's business not yet closed. 

t Chapter 291, 1915, expended by the Department of Engineering— above figures approxiniiite, 
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Reeapituifttloii. 

Total receipts 

Total expenditures — 

Unexpended balance 

Total value of property .^. 

Total books in library _ 



1918 



979,4(r7 W , 181,576 25 
77,907 47 75,789 88 



9l,5a0 42 $5,806 87 

$391,256 74 ' $448,883 17 

3,143 3,350 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND THE 

BLIND. 

Tahle No. 27. Enrollment, Number, of Teachers, Receipts and Expenditures and 

Valuation of Property. 
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TABLE No. 27. 

Showing Statistics California Institution for the Deaf and Blind. 

By L. E. MiLLiGAN, Principal. 

The enrollment of pupils for the two years ending June 30, 1918, has 
been as follows : 



Deaf boys . 
Deaf girls .. 

Blind boys . 
Blind girls . 



Total enrollment, both classes. 



1917-18 



119 
70 



189 



48 

50 



96 



287 



107 



51 
48 



175 

99 
274 



The number of teachers, including manual craft instructors, has been : 



Deaf department- 
Teachers, men 

Teachers, women . 

Blind department- 
Teachers, men 

Teachers, women . 



Total, both departments. 



13 




IS 




13 




13 






28 




26 


5 


5 


9 




9 






14 




14 




40 


— 


40 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Financial Stattmtnt. 



Receipts- 
Salaries and wages, balance July 1, 1916. 



1916-17 



I 



1917-18 



$70390 86 ; 



Salaries and wages, appropriation _ _ I i |76,00O 00 



1145,800 85 

78,481 2fi 
Total _ — i f22i,372 11 



Support, balance July 1, 1916 $40,981 26 

Support, appropriation ._ 



$37,500 00 



I 



Disbursements^ ! 

Salaries and wages $70,ffiO 04 $74,110 32 

Lapsed July 1, 1917 _ 40 81 I 

Support _ _ 38,715 18 36,717 27 | 

Lapsed July 1, 1917 _ 2,266 08 



r 



Balance in treasury July 1, 1018.. 



Contingent fund- 
Balance on hand July 1, 1916-. 

Receipts - — 

Disbursements 



$1,449 12 
7,323 64 $7,942 08 

7,345 77 5,722 39 



l\)tal- 



ValuaUoR of Property. 



Land, 130 acres- 

Bulldlngs 

Water _ 

Equipment 



$650,000 €0 
554.976 80 
27,000 00 
90,918 38 



$650,000 00 
542,722 81 
28,033 63 ! 
80,288 55 ' 



Totals _ _ $1,322,895 18 $1,301,044 99 

Gifts aad Bequests. 



Loans . 
Cash - 



$65,300 00 $05,300 00 I 
4,426 23 4,426 23 



Totals - - - - $1,392,621 41 $1,870,771 22 ' 



ReoapitulatioR. 

1. Number of teachers employed 

2. Number of students enrolled 



40 
274 



3. Receipts _ _ $120,644 87 i $120,442 08 

4. Expenditures _ _ — i 116,910 99 j 116,549 98 

5. Total valuation ' 1,392,621 41 1,370,771 22 



6. Number of Braille books. 

7. Number of ink books 

8. Number of graduates 



1,500 
4,800 



2,000 

5,300 

12 



»70 



$1,672 41 



$16,714 &4 
13,068 16 



$3,646 68 
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Taklk No. 28. Showing Professors Employed, Students Enrolled by Colleges and in 
Summer Sessions, Receipts and Expenditures, and Valuation of 
Property. 
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TABLE No. 28. 

Statistics of University of California, Showing Number of Professors, Teachers and 

Students, 1916-17, 1917-18. 

By James Sutton. Recorder of the Faculties. 

Number of professors, lecturers and instructors in the University of 
California : 



1916-1917 
Men _„ 




- 407 


Men 


1917-1918 




436 


Women __ 


22 


^Vomen 








.- 31 


Total 




- 429 


Total 









. 467 








Enroiiment 


of Students. 








Graduate 
students 


1916-17 

: i| ■ 1 

:f 1 

1 Iff 1 

1 

: 1,477 

1 2,358 


1. 

§ ; 

1 1 

.1 i 

4,676 
809 
397 1 
608 

180 

1 

i 
73 1 

53 l" 

48 . 

1 

8 I 




ioir-18 




Number of students enrolled In 


srST 
J 

234 

509 


Undergraduate 
students 


Unclassified * 


1 
1 


College of Letters and Science: 

Men 

Women 




316 
525 


1,080 

2,590 










Totals 


841 

45 
5 


. 3,835 

753 

, 6 


743 

25 
3 


S,«70 

596 I 

a , 


4,413 


Colleges of Engineering and Ch4 

Men 

Women - 


3mistry: 




Totals _. 

College of Commerce: 

Men 

Women _ 


50 

6 

1 


759 

363 ! 

27 ; 


28 

8 
3 


002 '- 

273 1 

87 - 


630 


Totals 


7 

45 
17 


390 

532 

14 


11 

22 
3 


360 

333 i 

25 ; 


371 


College of Agriculture: 

Men _ 




Women 







Totals 

School of Jurisprudence: 

Men -. 




62 

84 

7 


546 

83 

6 j 


25 
38 


358 

42 


383 


Women 




7 







Totals __- 

Medical School: 
In Berkeley- 
Men _., 

Women 


91 

SO 
3 


89 ' 

89 1 


47 

48 
3 


49 

66 
3 





96 


Totals 

In San Francisco— 
Men _ 


33 

28 

7 


40 

15 

3 

1 


51 

27 
9 


68 

2 
3 


'-- 


119 


Women 






Totals 

In Los Angeles- 
Men _ 

Women 


35 


18 

46 

. 2 


36 


5 


39 
3 


41 












Totals 

School of Architecture: 

Men 

Women 


6 
2 


48 

1 


__J_ 


. 42 


42 


Totals 


8 




2 







2 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Enrollment of Students — Continued. 



1916-17 



Number of students enrolled In the- 



College of Dentistry: 

Men 

Women — _ 



Totals 

College of Pharmacy: 

Men 

Women — . 



Totals 

Hastings College of the Law: 

Men - 

Women 



Totals- 

Grand totals 



rn9 


c«d ' 


a 




l^H 


a 


derg 
uden 


1 


srii! 


?g 1 


g 




^ 


s. 




>■ 






1^ 


1 



25 



170 I 



175 



92 I 



70 

4 I ' 



74 





|3 


1917 


-18 




s 


S 


c 


» 


^.s* 


a 


k 




1 




f 


r 




! 


1 s 


I ' ! 




7 


152 




I 



175 











82 
5 




92 






87 
1 


87 




5 

1 


32 
3 




99 


6 


35 





41 


7,218 


6,391 






1 





Summer Sessions. 



Men 

Women 



1,190 
2,785 



3,111 



Totals - 

Total number of students, deducting duplicates*. 



3,975 
10,383 



3,979 
9,573 



'Summer session students also registered in the fall session next ensuing and graduates who 
received their degrees as undergradutes, in December. 

Graduated During the Year. 



1916-17 1917-18 



Men -. I 

Women i 

! — 
Totals- - — - — 

Total number of degrees conferred since establishment of the university, 16,219. 

Summary of Additional Enrollment. 
(See note.) 



612 



433 
509 



971 



Students 



Lick-WIlmerdlng Trade School- - 

Agricultural Extension (correspondence courses). 

University Extension - - 

Correspondence courses 

Farm School, Davis - — 

California School of Pine Arts 



483 

29,622 

3,329 

6,745 

314 

356 



449 

34,416 

6,901 

2,466 

218 

507 



Totals 



89,649 I 44,947 



Note.— Instruction in the departments herein referred to does not, generally speaking, lead to 
University degrees. , . . 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Summary of Income, Year Ending June 30, 1917. 

By Robert G. Sproul^ Acting Controller. 

Trom Investments ___ $260,394 69 

United States 110,235 33 

State of CaUfornia 3.106,673 28 

$3,477,303 30 

Student fees $240,228 76 

Dental department 29,507 20 

Medical department 22,312 72 

Clinics of hospital and Infirmary 80,707 47 

372,756 15 

Sale of agricultural and other produce 204,719 41 

Miscellaneops receipts 30,953 42 

Gifts for current use $78,841 27 

Gifts for. addition to funds 123,805 64 

Buildings and improvements 31,675 39 

234,322 30 

Expenditures, July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917. $4,320,054 58 

Administration and op' ration _ $419,812 1€ 

Buildings and improvements 1,869,331 01 

Education and research 1,998,496 57 

Research and other expenses in connection with the War Department 9,622 47 

IHsbursements from class funds, s(4iolarships, f'Uowships and prizes 48,237 57 

Departmental sales expenditures 215,759 M) 

Interest paid to endowments income 5,555 41 

Assets. $4,566,815 09 

Ral estate in Berkeley $1,545322 44 

Buildings and improvements in Berkeley 5,375,686 04 

Real estate and improvements not in Berkeley 3,981,355 10 

$10,902,883 58 

Equipment 2,772,905 31 

Investments, bonds, stocks, notes 4,932,116 97 

Cash, amounts receivablp, etc 952,838 17 

Summary of Income, Year Ending June 30, 1918.* $19,560,724 OS 

Prom Investments $286,304 15 

United States _ 119,433 21 

StatG of California-- 2,225,619 02 

$2,630,356 38 

Student fees $200,864 30 

Dental department _ 27,644 13 

Medical departmnt 25,165 71 

Clinics of hospital and infirmary 154,982 77 

408,C:6 JM 

Sale of agricultural and other produce 218,265 li6 

Miscellaneous recdpts 32,W2 20 

Gifts for current use $86,827 64 

Gifts for addition to funds 120,625 77 

Gifts for buildings and improvements 35,000 00 

Income for war work (all sources) 248,710 49 

491,163 90 

Expenditures, July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918.* $3,781,065 35 

Administration and operation $406,340 39 

Buildings and improvements 550,991 94 

Education and research 2,213,606 21 

Res arch and other expenses in connection with war work 322,416 83 

Disbursements from class funds, scholarships, fellowships and prizes , 40,974 04 

Departmental sales expenditures 280,700 09 

Interest paid to endowments income 10,395 00 

Assets. $3,885,425 40 

Real estate in Berkeley $1,548,297 44 

Buildings and improvrments in Berkeley 5,709,234 82 

Real estate and improvements not in Berkeley 4,146,481 91 

$11,404,017 17 

Equipment $2,948,089 10 

Investments, bonds, stocks, notes — 5,347,787 74 

Cash, amounts receivable, etc __. _._ 1,037,420 31 

9,333,247 15 



•Estimated, as books arc not audited yet. Report very corrcRifiJtized by 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 

Table No. 29. Showing Statistical Summary of all Public Schools and Educational 
Institutions in the State of California. 
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TABLE No. 29. 

Statistical Summary of 1916-17 and 1917-18. 

(Kindergarten, Elementary, High and Normal Schools, Institution for the Deaf and 
the Blind, California Polytechnic School and the University of California.) 

(1) Kindergarten Schoois. iQie-igiT 1917-1918 

Number of counties maintaining ._ _ 30 34 

Number of teachers employed (women) 599 072 

Grade of certificates held by teachers- 
Kindergarten, primary 571 (J21 

Kindergarten (special) — 28 51 

Totals 599 (J72 

Average salary paid teachers — 

Supervisors (3 in state) $1,241 67 

Principals (225 in state) _ _ 933 29 

Regular teachers (371 in state) - 799 S3 

Supervisors (6 in state) _ ~ — $1,439 66 

Principals (280 in state) 906 69 

Regular teachers (386 in state). _ — 789 30 

Number of pupils enrolled— * 

Boys - 11.509 13,751 

Girls - — 12,051 14,099 

Totals—- - — - 23,560 27,350 

Average daily attendance _ __ 12,828 14,311 

Average number of days school was open for year __ 175 173 

Number of school visits made by- 
County superintendents _ > 550 650 

School trustees - 630 506 

Number of books In libraries __ _ 8,284 8,846 

Receipts from— Financial Statement. 

Balance on hand - _ $149,946 15 $104,402 36 

Taxes for maintenance- 733.949 57 796,298 28 

Special tax for buildings — 3.963 19 

Donations, etc. 1.056 80 2,526 55 

Totals - - - $888,915 71 $902,227 19 

Expenditures for— 

Salaries of teachers — - $567,374 76 $567,791 19 

Current expense 186,853 3^ 187,522 21 

Sites, buildings, and furniture 27,406 83 26,657 58 

Library books 142 52 515 05 

Apparatus 3,069 42 1,412 60 

Totals $784,845 86 $783,898 63 

Balance unexpended $104,069 85 $118,328 56 

Average tax rate for— 

Maintenance — — $0.0706 $0.0703 

Buildings - .075 — 

Average cost per pupil enrolled per year (salaries and supplies) $33 18 $27 68 

Average cost per pupil in average daily attendance for all expenses 

excepting buildings 59 04 52 91 

Number of schoolhouses built of— 

Concrete _ 2 3 

Brick - -— — - 6 7 

Wood _ _ -_ - - - 49 57 

Totals - — 67 67 

Note.— Many of the kindergarten schools are held in the elementary buildings. Hence a 
variation In the report on buildings and valuation of property. 

Valuation of property- 
Sites, buildings, and furniture* $155,770 00 $156,571 00 

Library books — * - 4,402 00 4,198 00 

Apparatus _ 10,497 00 43,790 00 

Totals- _ $170,669 00 $204,557 00 

•Furniture and equipment are reported In apparatus. 
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(2) Elementary (Primary and Grammar, Including Evening and Day and Deaf) 

Schools. 

Number of school districts— 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Active at beginning of year. 3,481 8,406 

Newly organized _— 52 SI 

Suspended, re-established 28 14 

Lapsed .. 14 5 

Suspended during year 27 8$ 

Combined 8 24 

Total active at close of year. _ — — 8,512 8,478 

Number of union school districts _ _ 28 83 

Number districts that are joint.— 64 C6 

Number of districts maintaining school- 
Less than 120 days 12 85 

Between 120 and 160 days 884 1,289 

Between 160 and 200 days ^ 2,434 2,008 

Over 200 days _ — 145 36 

Number of teachers, estimated on average daily attendance (for appor- 
tionment of money) _ — _ 12,209 12,303 

Number of teachers employed— 

Men 1,215 1,112 

Women - 12,516 13.137 

Totals - - 13,731 14,249 

Grade of certificate held by teachers in elemi^ntary schools- 
High school - - - 531 544 

Elementary _ _ 12,898 12^67 

Primary _ — 66 TO 

Special .._ - 736 768 

Totals 13,731 14,249 

Enrollment of pupils:* 
PIrst year- 
Boys 46,443 47,720 

Girls 39,745 41311 

Second year- 
Boys - 80,214 80,260 

Girls - - 26,819 26,934 

Third year- 
Boys 29,090 29,968 

Girls 27,080 27,965 

Fourth year- 
Boys - 28,250 28,799 

Girls 26,206 27,203 

Fifth year- 
Boys - - - — 26,142 27,281 

Girls - 23,934 25,211 

Sixth year- 
Boys 24,946 24,506 

Girls - — - 22,076 23,309 

Seventh year- 
Boys - — - 19,778 22,676 

Girls - 19,612 21.880 

Eighth year- 
Boys .- - 18,948 20,816 

Girls -. 19,098 22.461 

Total boys _ 223,811 282,006 

Total girls _ - _ _ - 204,570 216.224 

Grand total - — 428,881 448,230 

*In some counties books are taken over by county library and not reported. 
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Number of pupils enrolled In postgraduate grammar schools: 
Plrst year- 
Boys - _— _ „ 

GIrlfl _-._ 



1917-1918 



Second year- 
Boys 

Girls 



136 



35 
OS) 



Total boys 
Total girls . 



171 



Grand total . 



Number of graduates from grammar schools— 

Boys 

Girls .-_ 



464 

13,715 
15,324 



Totals- 



Number of graduates from postgraduate schools- 
Boys 

Girls 



17 
35 



Totals-. 



Average dally attendance 

Average number of days school was actually open 

Number of visits made by- 
County superintend^ts 

School trustees and members of boards of education 

Number of books In school libraries _ _ 

Number of books In county teachers' libraries in office of county 
superintendent _ 



52 

348.304 
166 

20,565 

19,570 

2,763,909 

77,610 



87 
125 



16 
88 



102 
153 



13.696 
15.555 



29,251 



6 
16 



350,568 
164 

19,296 

19,365 

3,028,064 

76,808 



Receipts from— Financial Statement. 

Balance on hand $4,858,669 28 $3,592,181 15 

State apportionment •5,776,957 30 ♦5,918,116 02 

County apportionment _. 7,279,062 74 7,035,578 75 

Special tax for maintenance — 4,840,882 07 4,904,191 13 

Special tax for buildings - t 825.235 38 

Sale of bonds for buildings 1,677,215 30 693,630 86 

Miscellaneous sources 593,609 75 1,062,757 85 



Total resources for year. _ $25,026,456 44 $24,028,691 14 



Expenditures for— 

Salaries of teachers _ _ - $13,469,080 23 $13, 

Salaries of janitors, gardeners, etc !"— 1, 

Regular supplies, fuel, paper, pens, etc - - U,089,053 20-« 2, 

Sites, buildings, repairs, furniture— — 3.487,293 23 3, 

Library books _ 174,186 39 

Apparatus and equipment 39,356 6% 

Transportation of pupils — - 



,484,445 77 
388,001 85 
,303,997 57 
,178,259 19 
190,664 90 
67,441 00 
52,328 78 



Total expenditures for all purposes. ._ $21,258,969 72 $20,665,139 06 

Balance on hand at close of year _ $3,7^,486 72 $3,361,552 08 

Average tax for county school purposes $0.2875 $0,295 

Average special tax rate for— 

Maintenance .1805 .205 

Buildings .3806 .206 

Valuation of property- 
Sites and buildings. _ - _. $59,609,171 00 $56,350,160 00 

School libraries _ _ 1,435,810 00 1,090,964 00 

Furniture, apparatus, and equipment _ _ §789,796 00 3,742,686 00 



Total valuation. $61,434,777 00 $60,188,819 00 

Total amount of outstanding bopds - $25,986,948 00 $24,788,796 00 



*As apportioned to districts by superintendent, 
tincluded In maintenance. 

^Includes janitor, etc., and transportation of pupils. 
§Furniture and equipment included in buildings for 1917. 
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1916-1917 19]'-1918 

Average rate of interest paid on bonds issued -- $0.0656 $0,056 

Cost per pupil enrolled per annum for education, excluding cost of 

new buildings _ __ _ _ $41 44 $39 05 

Cost per pupil on average daily attendance for all cost of high schools 51 02 49 88 

Average rate per pupil apportioned on average daily attendance by 

counties, which includes state and county money after giving the $550 

per teacher _ _ 16 97 18 78 

Average annual salary paid teachers: 

^t 4. , ^ . *. J X 1916-1917 1917-1918 

District supermtendents— Number Amount Number Amount 

Men _ __ __ 182 $2,041 89 190 $2,085 80 

Women _ 164 1,960 70 175 1,943 79 

Principals- 
Men __ 455 1,192 12 439 1,236 40 

Women __ 172 976 84 90O 970 98 

Regular teachers- 
Men - - 354 855 00 239 905 00 

Women ___ — ll,002 887 63 11,441 895 90 

Special: 
Supervisors of subjects- 
Men _ 47 1.737 27 54 1,673 61 

Women _ 127 1,399 88 116 1,625 88 

Teachers of subjects- 
Men _ _ 175 1,098 84 189 1,105 16 

Women _ _ _ 453 988 87 606 987 28 

Number of scboolhouses built of— 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Steel, concrete, or stone 16 

Stone 20 24 

Concrete — 190 233 

Brick 397 403 

Wood _ 4,345 4,369 

Totals -_ 4,952 5,045 

(3) High Schools. 
Number and kind of school- 
County - - ___ _ 7 6 

City _ - _ _ _ 69 74 

District __ ___ 47 45 

Union _ „. 168 168 

roint union _ 18 18 

Totals 309 311 

Number, sex, and position of teachers: 

Regular— 

Mm 1,224 1,173 

Women ._ - — 1,841 2,028 

Sprcial— 

Men _ - 611 689 

Women - - - 778 914 

Teachers in junior colleges exclusively: 
Regular- 
Men _ - - - - -— - 2 

Women _— 5 

Special— 
Men _ - - 

Women - 

Total men - 1,835 1,864 

Total women - - — 2,619 2,947 

Grand total .._ ^ _ 4,454 4311 
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Number and grade of certificate held by teachers: 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Regular high school _ _ _ 2,995 3,209 

Special high school— _ _ 1,459 1,602 



Totals _.- 4,454 4,811 

Total number of pupils enrolled by year and by sex: 
In regular high schools- 
First year- 
Boys - - _ _ 

Girls -- 



Second year- 
Boys 

Girls 



Third year- 
Boys 

Girls 



Fourth year- 
Boys 

Girls 



29,409 
32,599 


26,444 
31,800 


10,704 
11,589 


10.143 
14.440 


6.365 
8.1«4 


6.889 
9,404 


6,024 
7,890 


5,320 
7,943 



Total boys 52,502 49,396 

Total girls 60,182 63,587 



Grand total 112,684 112,983 

In special day and evening classes*- 
First year- 
Boys _ - 3,948 

Girls _. „ _-._ 7,545 

Second year- 
Boys - - 152 

Girls — - -— 150 

Third year- 
Boys - - 57 

Girls - - -— 67 

Fourth year- 
Boys - - — 34 

Girls - - 260 



Total boys _ - 4,191 

Total girls _ — 8,022 



Grand total _ - 12,213 

In junior college- 
First year- 
Boys - — - - — 451 

Girls -:- 871 

Second year- 
Boys 67 

Girls 172 



Total boys _ - 518 

Total girls 1.043 



Grand total - 1,561 



♦First year law in elTect. 
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Total enrollment in all high schools and classes: 
First year- 
Boys 

Girls ■ ___. 



Second year- 
Boys 

Girls 



Third year- 
Boys 

Girls 



Fourth year- 
Boys 

Girls 



Total boys . 
Total girls . 



Grand total «_. 



Total enrollment in postgraduate high schools: 
First year- 
Boys - 

Girls 



Second year- 
Boys 

Girls 



Total boys 

Total girls 

Grand total . 



Average daily attendance in high school 

Average daily attendance post graduate high school- 



Total average dally attendance 

Average number of days school was actually open- 
Number of volumes in libraries 



1917 


1917-1918 


29.409 
32,599 


90,845 
40,216 


10,704 
11,589 


10,962 
14,762 


6,365 
8,104 


6,946 
9,471 


6,024 
7,890 


5,854 
8,203 



52,502 
60,182 



112,684 



577 
7»1 



107 
139 



684 
930 



•1,614 



859 



68,724 

189 

460,751 



54,107 
72,152 



126,759 



32 
108 



4 

12 



36 
120 



•156 

64,671 
87 



64,758 

178 

521,496 



Financial Statement. 
Receipts from— 

Balance on hand $3,819,558 47 $2,780,993 82 

State apportionment 884,171 87 944,020 18 

County apportionment 3,918,598 68 3,911,872 16 

Special taxes for maintenance 4,243,546 87 4,933,577 32 

Special taxes for buildings 61,747 22 60,657 94 

Sale of bonds for buUdings. _ __ 1,135,713 14 543,796 85 

Miscellaneous sources 428,286 06 672,606 72 



Total receipts - $13,991,621 81 $13,847,614 44 

Expenditures for— 

Salaries of teachers $6,560,743 82 $6,798,729 16 

Salaries of Janitors, gardeners, etc 748,136 64— 784,871 34 

Regular supplies, fuel, paper, pens, etc 1,345,303 96- 1,188,509 70 

Sites, buildings, repairs, furniture — 2,230,442 08' 2,068,908 60 

Library books 202,557 57 89,677 07 

Apparatus and equipment 191,598 52 

Laboratory supplies 119,731 63- 111,680 55 

Transportation of pupils _ 220,458 82 



Total expenditures - — $11,206,915 70 $11,432,328 35 

Balance on hand at close of year $2,784,706 11 $2,415,286 09 

Average cost per pupil enrolled for all cost of high schools, excepting 

that for buildings - $78 54 $78 82 

Average cost per pupil on average daily attendance for all cost of high 

schools 140 85 144 82 



•Most post graduate pupils have attended junior college. 
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Average tax rate for— 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Ck>mity, for maintenance ._ ^.144 $0.144 

District tax for maintenance _ .2281 .260 

District tax for buildings _ .1203 .168 

Rate of interest paid on bonds issued _ .0523 .0504 

Total outstanding bonds $12,710,000 00 $14,346,010 00 

Valuation of all property- 
Sites and buildings $26,468,807 00 $25,977,833 00 

Laboratories, furniture and equipment— 824,172 00 3,131,213 00 

Library books _ _ _ 804,364 00 594,897 00 

Total valuation _ — $28,097,343 00 $29,703 443 00 

Average salary paid teachers: 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Principals — Number Amount Number Amount 

Men : _ 285 $2,084 21 285 $2,306 63 

Women _ — lo 1.812 50 ii 2,019 66 

Regular teacbers— 

Men _ 960 1,538 90 886 1,450 64 

Women 1,834 1,380 01 1,996 1,338 95 

Special teacbers— 

Men eOO 1,270 16 701 1,249 74 

Women __ 775 1,252 09 932 1,196 01 

1916-1917 1917-1918 

Number of schoolhouses built of steel, concrete or stone 27 

Stone _ 31 9 

Concrete 101 104 

Brick _ 172 170 

Wood _ 131 153 

Totals- 435 463 



(4) 

*Number of schoolbouses built 

Steel and concrete, or stone 


Miscellaneous School Statistics, 
of- 




43 


Concrete . 

Brick 

Wood 


— _ »• — — . 


51 

293 

575 

4,525 


38 

340 

580 

4,579 






Totals 

Number of teachers attending institute from— 
High schools _. 

Elementarv schools - ___., - 


5,444 

4,262 

13,409 

581 


5,575 

4,680 

13,941 

661 


Kindergartens 










Totals. 




18,252 

$15,691 61 
3,785 61 


19,282 

$15,997 72 
5187 23 


Cost of teachers' Institutes- 
Paid instructors _— _ _ 




PaM for ATnmiRAfl 










Totals _- 




$19,477 22 

$824 55 
1,694 38 


$21,184 95 


Cost of trustees* meetings- 
Paid lecturers 

Paid for expenses 




$1,012 93 
1,797 76 




_ — 




Totals 


$2»518 93 


$2310 69 



Note.— The law intends that the expense of lecturers and hall rent should be paid from the 
unapportioned county school fund; that the expenses of representatives from the boards of 
school trustees and boards of education, should be paid from the current expense fund of the 
school district. But in some instances, the county superintendents seem to have paid the expenses 
of representatives from the unapportioned county funds. This makes the Item of expenses shown 
here larger than It should be. 

'Includes kindergarten, elementary and high. 
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Number of certificates issued by county boards of education during 
the year: 
On examination, to— 

Men _._ _ 

Women ._I_I..II 

On eredentlalB, to— 

Men 

Women _ 



Amount of fees collected for examination and Issuance and renewal of 
certificates _ 

Number of teachers in kindergarten, elementary and high schools 

Number of pupils enrolled in kindergarten, elementary and high schools 

Total average daily attendance In kindergarten, elementary and high 

schools 

Miscellaneous county expensea— 

Total cost of county superintendents and deputies 

Trayeling expenses of such officers 

Postage and expressage __ 

Other expenses— oflQce supplies, etc 



191(5-1917 


1917-1918 


ao 

199 


9 
149 


697 
4.432 


730 
4,172 


$14,082 00 


$11,800 00 


18,784 
566,943 


19,732 
602,750 



424366 



$202,861 17 

19,20198 

7,814 15 

12,88104 



Totals k 

Total cost of city superintendents for salaries and for salaries of 

deputies 

Traveling expenses _ 

Office expenses, supplies, etc 



$830,776 12 
2,578 47 
5,007 45 



429,637 



$213,014 08 
22,867 94 
7,726 62 
20,916 82 



Total, miscellaneous expenses $241,608 84 $264,556 41 

Total cost of salaries of members of county boards of education $50,122 62 $85,036 00 

Traveling expenses of members 6^870 86 7,964 79 

Other office expenses 5,608 10 15,769 72 



$62,501 58 $108,770 51 



$268,234 86 

6,460 39 

26,887 66 



Totals _ _ $388,350 04 $301,572 90 



(5) State Normal Schools. 



Number of schools 

Number of teachers employed: 

Men 

Women 



Totals _. 

Number of students enrolled: 
Normal department- 



Boys 

Girls 



Totals- 



Number of pupils enrolled: 
Training schools- 
Boys >-. 

Girls 



Totals.. 



Number of graduates for year: 

Boys 

Girls 



Totals 



Grand total since organization: 

Boys 

Girls 



Totals-. 



8 
81 



5,011 



5,369 



1,680 
1,684 



8,364 

110 
1,678 



1,788 



84 
231 



31S 



204 
4,118 



4,322 



1,666 
1,758 



8,456 



1,862 



1,961 



1,399 
19,460 



20,859 
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Receipts from— Financial Statement. 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Balance on hand - - $2W,688 28 $48,233 38 

State appropriations - 649,1M 95 1,201,171 63 

Tuition And other sources 1,837 50 834 50 

Miscellaneous sources 30,367 43 11,450 78 

Totals - -— - $950,958 21 $l,256,e»9 19 

Expenditures tor- 
Salary of teachers $610,448 41 $526,440 06 

Janitors, labor and supplies i 196,001 74 159,451 12 

Sites, buUdlngs, and furniture 172.670 64 48,471 52 

Books and apparatus 9,459 03 6,778 18 

Totals _ $882,297 82 $740,185 88 

Balance on hand in funds of schools ._ $68,660 39 $516,563 81 

Valuation of property- 
Grounds $624,600 00 $516,900 00 

Buildings 2,099.165 00 2,107,082 00 

Purniture 251.452 00 252,084 00 

Books 117,091 00 120,488 00 

Apparatus 60,211 00 61,888 00 

Supplies on hand _ - 16,478 00 8,888 00 

Totals _ $3,068,998 00 $3,066,280 00 

Number of acres in normal grounds— - lO-J-BS 162.53 

Number of books in libraries— 

At beginning of year 106,546 113,259 

Bought 13,806 11,686. 

Donated 758 459 

Lost or destroyed —5,081 —881 

Total at close of year _ 115,029 124,528 

(6) Recapitulation. 

Number of elementary school districts 3,512 3,458 

Number of high schools > 309 811 

Number of teachers employed in all schools- 
Kindergartens - 599 672 

Elementary schools 13,781 14,249 

High schools 4,464 4,811 

Normal schools 328 316 

California Polytechnic _ 21 18 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind 40 40 

University of Oallfornia — 429 467 

Totals 19,597 20,572 

Students enrolled in all schools- 
Kindergartens — - 23,560 27,3r><) 

Elementary schools _ ._ 432,088 451,818 

High schools 114,298 126,916 

Normal schools— normal training... 5,869 4,822 

Oallfornia Polytechnic 166 909 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind 287 274 

University of California 7,218 6,891 

Totals - _ 582,926 617,403 

Receipts- 
Kindergartens _ $888,916 71 $902,327 19 

Elementary schools 26,026,456 44 24,028,691 14 

High schools : 18,991,621 81 18,847,614 44 

Normal schools 950,968 21 1,256,699 19 

California Polytechnic _ 79,467 89 81,576 25 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind 120,644 87 120,442 08 

University of California _. 4,320,054 56 3,791,085 36 

Totals _ _ $45,378,119 51 $44,028,435 04 

25—40688 
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Expenditures— 1916-1917 1917-1918 

Kindergartens 1784,845 86 |7833» (18 

Elementary schools _ _ 21,258,969 72 ao,«5,180 06 

High schools 11,206,915 70 11,432,828 35 

Normal schools _ 882,390 87 740,135 88 

California Polytechnic 77,907 47 75,769 88 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind. 116,910 09 116,549 98 

University of California— _ _ 4,566315 09 3,885,425 40 



Totals _ _ _ $38,894,754 80 $87,699,247 18 

Valuation of property- 
Kindergartens — ._ $170,669 00 $204,557 00 

Elementary schools __ __ 61,434,777 00 60,183319 00 

High schools — _ 28,097,343 00 29,703,443 00 

Normal schools - 3,068,998 00 3,066,280 00 

California Polytechnic 391.256 00 448,883 00 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind 1,392,621 00 1.370,771 00 

University of California 19,560,724 00 20,737,264 00 



Totals- _ $114,116,383 00 $115,715,017 00 



Number of books school libraries- 
Kindergartens - _ — 

Elementary schools 

High schools 

Normal schools 

California Polytechnic 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind.. 

University of California. 

Library, county superintendent's office.. 



Totals _ 

Not 3.— County libraries have taken over many books not reported. 



3,284 

2,763,909 

460,751 

115,029 

3,148 



77,610 



4,430,051 



3346 

3,028,064 

621,496 



8,860 

7.812 

381,000 

76308 



4,146,889 



Number of graduates- 
Elementary schools 

Higli schools - 

Normal schools 

California Polsrtechnic 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind.. 
University of California 



29,039 

9,510 

1,788 

12 

25 

971 



Totals- 



41,845 



29,251 

9348 

1.961 

4 

12 

948 



42,018 



Total outstanding bonded debt- 
Elementary schools $25,966,948 00 $24,788,796 00 

High schools 12,710,000 00 14.846,010 00 



Totals $38,606,948 00 $39,134,806 00 

Total Expenditures for All School Purposes. 

Kindergartens $784345 86 $783,898 63 

Elementary schools 21,258,969 72 20,665,139 06 

High schools 11,206.915 70 11,432,828 85 



Totals $38,250,731 28 $82,881,368 04 

Overhead expenses- 
Office of county superintendent of schools $241,698 34 $264,565 41 

Expense of county board of education. 62,501 58 108,770 61 

Expense of city offices 338,357 04 801,672 90 



Total. 



.. $642,566 96 $674396 82 



Office of superintendent of public instruction $38,249 60 $30,707 82 

Total cost of state board ol education .- 41,288 81 86,821 72 

Entire cost of textbooks, manufacture, royalty, cost of shipment, etc.. 186,219 27 120.101 48 

Totals-. $200,757 06 $237,630 82 



•Not reported. 
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1916-1917 1917-1918 

State normal schools _ _ $882,297 82 $740,185 88 

CalJfoniia Polytechnic School- _ 77,907 47 75,760 88 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind _.. 116,910 99 116,549 98 

University of California - -- 4,566,815 («> 3,885,425 40 

Totals — - - - $5,643,931 37 $4,817,881 14 

Grand Total Expenditures. 

Kindergarten, elementary and high schools $33,250,731 28 $32,881,366 04 

Offices of County Superintendent, county boards of education and 

city boards of education _ __ 642,556 96 674,898 82 

Offices of Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Board of 

Education, and entire cost of textbooks _„ 200,757 08 237,630 82 

State Institutions (normal schools, California Polytechnic School, 

Institution for the Deaf and the Blind, and University of California) 5,643,931 37 4,817,881 14 

Grand totals _ $39,737,976 69 $88,611,776 82 



40088 2-19 1600 
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